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A  Request  to  Readers 

Every  day  120,000  city  and  county  workers  perform 
millions  of  acts  for  or  against  the  public  welfare  in 
New  York  City. 

In  this  army  of  employees,  usually  directed  by  Tam- 
many Hall,  are  men  and  women,  mostly  protected  by 
the  merit  system,  whose  service  and  devotion  to  the 
public  are  surpassed  nowhere  in  the  world. 
They  have  raised  many  governmental  activities  in 
this  city  to  levels  unmatched  by  most  great  cities  and 
excelled  by  few  if  any. 

Among  Tammany  Hall  leaders,  even  the  most  preda- 
tory, are  charming  personalities  and  great-hearted 
personal  friends. 

It  would  take  a  whole  library  of  books  to  record  the 
credit  side  of  Tammany  Hall  politicians  from  Tweed 
to  Al  Smith. 

No  kindly  smile,  no  progressive  step,  no  service  to  man- 
kind would  be  willingly  denied  by  ^^  Smith's  Tam- 
many Hall. 

Unfortunately,  however,  space  and  readers'  time  forbid 
qualifying  every  Tammany  neglect  or  intentional 
wrong  with  reminders  that  they  are  the  debit  side 
of  a  ledger  that  has  two  sides. 

Will  readers  please  see  in  this  book  an  effort  to  give  a 
true  picture  of  preventable  Tammany  Hall  injuries 
to  New  York's  millions,  despite  Al  Smith's  achieve- 
ments when  surrounded  by  anti-Tammany  pressure 
and  lure? 
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FOREWORD 

For  the  first  time  in  a  century  and  a  half  Tammany 

Hall  is  being  discussed  all  over  the  United  States  as  a 

fireside  issue.     Wherever  people  talk  politics,   they 

talk  Tammany  Hall.     No  other  private  organization 

<^       rivals  it  in  publicity.    No  one  who  thinks  at  all  about 

«^      the  successor  to  Coolidge   can  help  thinking  about 

^        Tammany  Hall  because  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 

^r*      campaign  for  and  the  campaign  against  Al  Smith  of 

New  York  for  President  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  also  Tammany  Hall 
J       is  being  advertised  for  a  virtue.    Heretofore  it  is  Tam- 
many vices  that  have  had  the  limelight  of  national 
^      publicity.    The  name  has  suggested  grafting,  lying  to 
>^      voters,  stealing  elections,  wasting  taxes,  coddling  crim- 
%      inals  and  vampiring  the  poor  for  Tammany  Hall  pock- 
J^      ets  all  the  time.     In  1928  it  suggests  a  presidential 
possibility,   notable   personality,   exceptional   political 
^      courage,   sermons    on    efficiency,    unsurpassed   power 
to  enlist  public  attention  and  cloaks  of  penitence  with 
coats  of  tolerance  for  Tammany  Hall's  past. 
^        When  Tammany's  historic  sins  are  mentioned  there 
^    is  a  tendency  to  say  as  one  woman  voter  recently  wrote 
ff)     to  the  New  York  Times:  "If  one  of  my  ancestors  com- 
\f}    mitted  some  crime  would  any  one  want  to  hang  me? 
I/)     If  my  grandfather  stole  a  horse  or  several  of  them  it 
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would  not  grieve  me,  nor  would  I  accept  the  old  gen- 
tleman's stigma." 

Al  Smith's  Tammany  Hall  sets  forth  the  political 
background  from  which  Al  Smith  sprang  and  the 
present  Tammany  against  which  he  is  widely  pictured 
by  friend  and  foe  as  a  shining  example  of  a  character 
strong  enough  while  rising  above  his  environment  to 
raise  his  environment  with  him.  It  shows  from  records 
that  can  never  be  effaced  that  Tammany  Hall's  "old 
gentleman"  is  still  alive,  its  newness  that  of  the  sea- 
son's style  in  clothes  or  songs,  and  its  nature  as  like  the 
old  Tammany  of  Al  Smith's  boyhood  as  a  modern  veneer 
of  dress  and  manners  makes  possible. 

The  first  chapter  is  given  to  Tammany's  own  picture 
of  itself.  A  formidable  credit  account  is  admitted,  but 
without  detailing  items  for  each  period  reviewed. 

From  Al  Smith's  birthday,  December  30,  1873,  to 
his  candidacy  for  the  White  House  in  1928  the  triple 
role  of  Tammany  Hall  has  remained  the  same:  to  keep 
on  electing  its  men  to  office,  to  beat  others  in  profiting 
from  government  secrets  and  to  take  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage of  the  public's  inattention  to  public  business. 
It  has  all  the  virtues  of  political  organizations  else- 
where except  political  principles  and  all  their  vices 
but  incompetence  in  working  for  itself  and  weakness 
in  facing  criticism.  It  is  a  holding  corporation  pro- 
tected against  freshets  of  popular  control,  a  self- 
perpetuating  oligarchy. 

The  author  is  an  enrolled  Democrat  whose  vote  has 
always  been  independent.  As  a  promoter  of  fact- 
finding and  fact-using  he  has  cooperated  with  Tarn- 
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many  Hall  agents  in  city  governments  twenty-five 
years.  He  has  personal  friends  in  Tammany  councils, 
far  more  in  fact  than  among  anti-Tammany  political 
circles.  At  various  turning  points  in  New  York's 
municipal  history  he  has  done  his  best  to  demonstrate 
that  Tammanyism  by  whatever  party  practised  is 
worse  than  Tammany  Hall,  that  little  good  can  be  ex- 
pected from  opponents  of  Tammany  when  evading 
issues  or  distorting  facts,  and  that  Tammanyism  can 
beat  in  any  game  but  the  game  of  persistent  truth- 
telling  about  public  benefits  and  public  injuries  from 
spending  tax  dollars. 

Al  Smith's  Tammany  Hall  is  not  an  attack.  It  is 
not  eulogy.  It  is  recorded  history.  If  this  Tammany 
photograph  of  1928  makes  Boss  Tweed  look  like  a 
piker,  to  quote  a  Tammany  epigram,  it  is  because  the 
things  Tammany  Hall  was  doing  in  1928  out-Tweeded 
Tweed  in  all  but  foolish  outright  theft. 

It  pictures  penalties  paid  by  millions  of  people  and 
not  merely  the  personal  profiteering  of  a  few  politicians. 

No  attitude  is  taken  toward  Al  Smith.  He  is  not 
compared  with  opponents,  his  backers  with  others' 
backers,  or  his  program  with  others'  programs.  Public 
injuries  perpetrated  by  Al  Smith  for  Tammany  Hall 
are  introduced  only  to  explain  the  political  organization 
of  which  he  is  the  first  glittering  exhibit  to  catch  a 
favoring  national  eye. 

With  story  after  story  it  shows  that  Tammanyism 
enriches  itself  wherever  citizens  do  not  watch  their  tax 
dollars;  that  it  opposes  light;  that  it  takes  all  the  credit 
for  community  advances  the  public  allows  it  to  take 
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and  dodges  discredit  for  malefactions;  that  Al  Smith's 
reforming  was  when  he  was  away  from  Tammany  Hall 
and  that  Tammanyism  reformed  by  Al  Smith  is  a  myth 
of  mighty  menace  to  municipal  management  every- 
where. 

Al  Smith's  attitude  on  the  eve  of  the  presidential 
campaign  toward  the  Tammany  Hall  of  history,  which 
no  one  knows  better  than  himself,  was  publicly  ex- 
pressed by  him  to  Tammany  Jiall  and  the  world  July 
4,  1928.  He  was  helping  the  organization  celebrate 
the  nation's  birthday.  He  referred  to  "a  great  deal 
of  public  and  very  caustic  criticism  of  Tammany"  and 
asked:  "How  can  anything  live  in  this  country  139 
years  that  is  not  all  right?"  He  concluded  his  speech 
"with  a  congratulation  and  thanks  to  the  society  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  and  an  officer 
(sachem)  .  .  .  and  hope  that  year  after  year  they 
may  be  able  to  bring  a  greater  and  greater  number  of 
people  under  their  patriotic  influence." 

The  truth  about  Tammany  Hall  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  Al  Smith,  because  every  hamlet  and  every 
period  has  its  home  Tammanyism  to  locate  and  com- 
bat. The  fact  that  so  much  Tammanyism  has  survived 
Al  Smith  and  his  anti-Tammany  supporters  only  proves 
that  Democracy  everywhere  can  profit  from  under- 
standing Tammany  Hall's  nature  if  it  wants  to  protect 
its  own  future. 

William  H.  Allen. 

New  York  City, 
August  15,  1928 
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AL  SMITH'S  TAMMANY  HALL 


CHAPTER  I 

AS   TAMMANY  HALL   SEES   ITSELF 

The  dime  novel  never  produced  a  hero  better  cal- 
culated to  quicken  the  heartbeat  than  the  Al  Smith 
of  current  legend.  Like  Romulus,  the  founder  of 
Rome,  he  was  suckled  by  a  foster  parent  and  his  po- 
litical birthplace  was  a  den,  though  his  foster  brothers 
were  tigers  not  wolves.  Like  Romulus,  too,  he  foimd 
a  great  prestige  for  himself  and  a  new  repute  for  the 
rapacious  parent  that  adopted  him  and  remained 
fiercely  loyal  to  him  as  well  as  to  its  natural  progeny. 

His  life  story  is  the  ideal  of  melodrama.  Few  films 
make  such  a  thrilling  appeal  to  both  orchestra  and 
gallery.  There  is  action  aplenty.  There  is  mystery. 
There  are  ligjits  and  shadows.  There  are  quick 
changes. 

There  is  the  lowly  beginning,  the  home  of  pride  and 
push  whose  poorness  could  never  be  poverty,  the  fre- 
quent change  of  residence,  the  lovable  youth  and  the 
assiduous,  idealizing  lover.  There  is  the  newsboy  start, 
the  adolescent  who  left  school  after  the  seventh  grade 
because  his  earnings  were  needed  at  home,  the  son  and 
husband  of  unremitting  devotion  and  the  father  who 
was  a  pal  to  his  children.  Finally  the  child  of  the  city 
streets,  the  pride  of  the  Bowery,  is  heralded  as  a 
national  party's  hope  for  success  in  the  presidential 
election  of  1928. 
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2  AL  SMITH'S  TAMMANY  HALL 

Poor  boys  who  became  famous  never  cease  to  thrill 
America.  They  are  its  history.  They  are  its  prophecy. 
Al  Smith's  tale  has  one  further  attraction  not  shared 
by  Franklin,  Lincoln,  Riis,  Bryan,  Edison,  C.  H.  K. 
Curtis,  etc. 

He  rose  from  the  back  rooms  of  saloons  to  the  execu- 
tive mansion  of  his  state  and  the  portals  of  the  White 
House,  from  the  friendship  of  "East  Side  toughs"  to 
that  of  Elihu  Root,  from  errand  boy  to  uplifter  of 
Tammany  Hall.  He  is^ — in  the  story — a  "brand 
snatched  from  the  burning,"  the  lost  hundredth  sheep 
restored  to  the  fold,  the  prodigal  son  who  lured  his 
prodigal  parent  away  from  political  piracy  by  his  own 
example  of  social  service. 

Had  the  current  romantic  story  of  Al  Smith  com- 
pletely ignored  Tammany  Hall  or  even  left  it  unre- 
generate  his  personal  triumphs  would  still  have  stirred 
emotions  as  do  few  dramas  of  film  or  stage.  But  the 
legend  doesn't  stop  with  having  Smith  succeed,  it  has 
him  reform  and  confess  his  conversion  by  noteworthy 
service  to  the  public.  On  top  of  that  it  has  America's 
preeminent  political  vampire  itself  converted  to  service 
by  Al  Smith's  example  and  appeal.  Not  only,  goes  the 
legend,  is  Al  Smith  bigger  and  better  than  Tammany 
Hall,  he  has  made  it  better  and  bigger.  The  extremest 
sensationalism  of  Methodist  camp  meetings.  Bowery 
mission  or  Billy  Sunday  revival  never  killed  so  many 
sinner  birds  with  one  conversion  stone. 

Al  Smith's  conversion,  however,  is  not  the  theme  of 
this  story.  A  million  others  will  debate  that  phe- 
nomenon.   Our  story  will  show  where  if  at  all  Tarn- 
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many  Hall,  his  political  foster  parent,  has  changed 
since  the  days  of  Bosses  Tweed,  Croker  and  Murphy 
with  whom  Smith  is  so  advantageously  contrasted  in 
the  legend. 

If  we  find  that  the  Tammany  Hall  of  to-day  differs 
from  that  of  Al  Smith's  boyhood  and  young  manhood 
chiefly  as  the  Tunney-fied,  dress-suited,  socially  recog- 
nized prize  fighting  of  to-day  differs  from  the  outlaw 
profession  which  helped  Tammany  terrify  and  win 
when  Smith  was  growing  up,  let  us  remember  that  it 
is  Tammany's  own  record  which  is  telling  the  story. 

Tammany^s  Self-Portrait 

There  are  three  Tammany  Halls  of  which  Al  Smith 
is  a  loyal  and  proud  officer  and  the  most  distinguished 
agent:  a  benevolent  patriotic  society  or  lodge  that 
dates  back  in  New  York  City  to  post-Revolution  days; 
the  old  Tammany  Hall  of  politics  that  the  country 
knows  as  the  Tammany  Tiger,  which  in  law  is  the 
Democratic  party  machine;  and  the  so-called  New 
Tammany  of  recent  years  whose  chief  claims  to 
reputability  are  Al  Smith  and  its  willingness  to  admit 
its  own  former  unworthiness  in  order  to  magnify  his 
present  worthiness  and  its  own  future  trustworthiness. 

What  this  three-in-one  Tammany  wants  believed  of 
its  motives  and  habits  is  the  best  starting  for  a  study 
of  its  actual  achievements  and  personality  during  the 
lifetime  of  Al  Smith.  No  one  can  understand  its 
salamander  unburnability  in  the  fires  of  attack  and  de- 
feat, no  matter  how  hot,  without  first  seeing  it  as  it 
paints  and  preens  itself. 
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For  the  National  Democratic  Convention  of  1924 
in  New  York  City — where  for  the  first  time  a  Tam- 
many bred  man  was  to  be  almost  nominated  for  presi- 
dent and  Al  Smith  became  for  the  first  time  an  in- 
delible national  figure — Tammany  Hall  summarized  in 
74  pages  its  own  story  in  what  it  called  A  Patriotic 
History.  Of  60  pages  given  to  its  history  all  but  six 
are  given  to  its  non-political  activities.  Here  is  the 
picture: 

Tammany  had  an  important  part  both  in  forming 
and  in  perpetuating  our  national  traditions  and  institu- 
tions and  in  stimulating  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  nation's  metropolis,  its  home  city,  New  York. 

In  1790  it  conciliated  representatives  of  Indian  tribes 
who  came  to  Tammany's  city  and  responded  to  enter- 
tainment and  appeal — as  have  countless  successors  to 
those  Indians. 

That  same  year  it  started  a  museum  of  American 
mementoes  and  material  of  historic  value — a  much  bet- 
ter use  than  destruction,  by  the  way,  for  the  old  home 
which  it  sold  in  1927  after  making  history  in  it  for 
sixty  years. 

It  was  first  to  celebrate  Washington's  birthday  and 
resolved  that  it  would  observe  the  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  ^^ever  hereafter."  Two  accompanying 
facts  illustrate  Tammany  Hall"s  tradition  of  leading 
with,  rather  than  away  from,  the  popular  current:  this 
show  of  patriotism  was  while  Washington  with  his 
prestige  and  ability  to  grant  favors  was  in  New  York 
as  president  of  the  United  States:  and  the  "ever  here- 
after" did  not  last  long  because  public  interest  waned. 
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Forty-four  ^^tremendously  important  services  in  the 
cause  of  American  patriotism"  are  listed.  Does  the 
reader  expect  to  hear  tales  of  leadership  in  epoch- 
making  decisions  by  our  growing  and  troubled  nation? 
On  the  contrary  the  services  listed  are  mostly  dress 
parade  celebrations  and  resolutions  that  had  little  in- 
fluence upon  their  own  time  and  less  relation  to  ours. 
Only  three  have  present  interest: 

1.  In  1 8 19  Tammany  Hall  issued  an  address  on  Na- 
tional Economy,  Home  Industry  and  Public  Schools 
which  its  historian  says  attracted  wide  attention,  but 
which  other  historians  prove  was  an  echo  of  Tam- 
many's first  inveterate  enemy,  Governor  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton. 

2.  In  182 1  it  secured,  it  says,  manhood  suffrage  in 
the  state  constitution.  It  did  throw  its  majority  for 
that  change  after  a  bitter  inside  fight  and  split.  It  is 
also  true  that  manhood  suffrage  was  ^4n  the  air''  and 
would  have  gone  into  the  state  constitution  even  had 
Tammany  opposed  it.  It  is  fair  also  to  recall  that 
^ Votes  for  the  mob,"  as  the  minority  in  Tammany 
Hall  called  the  proposal,  were  an  obvious  future  asset, 
since  votes  would  win  for  Tammany  Hall,  no  matter 
how  blind  the  votes. 

3.  In  1838  to  1857  it  '^fought  Knownothingism  out 
of  existence  in  New  York  and  fought  for  religious  lib- 
erty in  politics."  Tammany  Hall  certainly  did  line  up 
for  liberty  and  tolerance,  but  after  years  of  being  the 
headquarters  of  100  per  cent  Americanism  and  anti- 
Catholicism.  Other  historians  do  not  concede  Tam- 
many leadership  in  this  fight. 
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No  other  service  to  the  nation  is  claimed  that  has 
any  concrete  meaning  to  Al  Smith's  Tammany.  Not 
one  action  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  present  except 
equipping,  too  late,  a  regiment  for  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. 

In  general  words,  without  citing  evidence  or  illus- 
tration, it  says,  "Tammany  has  exerted  a  decisive  in- 
fluence upon  the  life  of  the  American  Commonwealth. 
Every  year  has  seen  its  affirmative  acts.  The  history 
of  no  other  similar  institution  is  so  fraught  with  epoch- 
making  precedents,  nor  presents  a  more  useful  illustra- 
tion of  the  working  out  of  our  republican  forms  and 
the  healthy  growth  of  the  sinews  of  true  democracy." 

Quite  naturally  the  autobiographer  did  not  add  that 
during  almost  every  year  of  its  life  Tammany  Hall 
has  likewise  been  the  "roughage,"  "mastication"  and 
"exercise"  which  modern  hygiene  says  are  essential  to 
the  healthy  growth  of  sinews.  Its  conduct  has  exposed 
the  need  for  protection  against  waste,  corruption  and 
lack  of  vision. 

As  to  its  home  city  Tammany  Hall's  own  looking- 
glass  says: 

"Tammany  is  inseparable  from  New  York.  It  is  as  much 
a  part  of  the  world's  greatest  city  as  is  Broadway  or 
Central  Park.  The  history  of  one  is  the  history  of  the 
other. 

"From  the  ranks  of  Tammany  came  the  builders  of  our 
great  city— the  men  who  shaped  the  policies  and  formulated 
the  plans  which  fostered  the  city's  growth. 

"Tammany's  great  public  services  to  the  city  and  to  the 
nation  were  performed  with  an  unselfish  earnestness  that 
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won  the  respect  of  its  contemporaries.  For  this  work  its 
membership  and  its  plan  of  organization  rendered  it  pe- 
culiarly fit." 

As  Al  Smith's  Tammany  is  described  the  reader 
from  outside  Tammany's  city  will  see  how  forgiving 
and  forgetful  the  autobiography  really  is.  If  what 
contemporaries  showed  Tammany  Hall  was  ^^respect," 
and  if  Tammany  HalFs  performance  was  "unselfish 
earnestness,"  the  reader  will  hope  that  Tammany  Hall 
will  never  perform  with  selfish  earnestness  or  win  dis- 
respect. 

As  the  museum  which  was  to  collect,  preserve  and 
exhibit  "everything  relating  to  the  natural  or  political 
history  of  America"  passed  from  Tammany  and  "went 
up  in  smoke  with  Barnum's  museum  in  1865,"  so  other 
Tammany  ideals  of  "unselfish  earnestness"  have  given 
way  to  earnest  selfishness.  In  four  years  the  museum, 
first  housed  in  City  Hall,  came  to  take  up  too  much 
room  and  in  1794  was  evicted,  but  Tammany  HalPs 
claim  to  tenancy  of  City  Hall  has  neither  gone  up  in 
smoke  nor  been  evicted. 

The  Tammany  Great 

The  Patriotic  History ,  written  by  Tammany  Hall 
about  itself,  lists  155  "distinguished  sons  of  Tam- 
many," 74  deceased  and  81  living.  Most  illustrious 
among  the  deceased  were  De  Witt  Clinton,  who  fought 
it  twenty  years  and  whose  greatest  service,  the  Erie 
Canal,  it  opposed;  Andrew  H.  Green,  "Father  of 
Greater  New  York,"  whose  most  notable  services  were 
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exposing  the  corruption  of  Tammany  Hall;  planning 
Central  Park  and  picturing  the  greater  city;  Andrew 
Jackson  J  whose  membership  was  honorary;  Governor 
Horatio  Seymour,  unsuccessful  candidate  for  president 
in  1868.  The  list  contains  a  railroad  looter,  a  governor 
whose  administration  was  a  riot  of  waste  and  graft,  a 
mayor  whose  name  is  the  most  notorious  of  American 
mayors.  It  did  not  include  Tweed  or  Croker.  It  did 
include  Leader  Charles  F.  Murphy.  Among  distin- 
guished New  York  democratic  politicians  not  there  are 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  Grover  Cleveland. 

For  134  years  it  found  four  other  mayors  than  Van 
Wyck— Edward  Livingston,  1801  to  1803;  John  T. 
Hoffman,  1866  to  1868,  while  corruption  was  rampant; 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  1887  to  1888  as  an  antidote  to  Tam- 
manyism;  George  B.  McClellan,  1904-1909,  who 
fought  four  years  against  the  Tammanyism  that  elected 
him  twice. 

The  list  of  distinguished  members  living  in  1924  con- 
tained not  over  four  known  outside  their  state  and  few 
others  known  outside  or  inside  their  city  except  among 
the  party-minded.  The  four  exceptions  were  Governor 
Smith,  Jacob  Ruppert  for  his  baseball  and  beer,  Nathan 
Straus  the  philanthropist,  and  Samuel  Untermyer,  law- 
yer baiter  of  bankers  and  occasional  volunteer  counsel 
for  investigating  committees. 

Tammany  Hall  the  Philanthropist 

The  Tammany  of  philanthropy  is  always  brought  to 
the  foreground  in  autobiographies  when  the  Tammany 
of  politics  is  mentioned.     The  history  above  quoted 
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says  in  its  chapter  on  Aid  to  the  Distressed  that  ^^for  a 
century  and  a  quarter  Tammany  has  never  failed  a 
call  of  the  suffering  and  the  needy  whether  at  home  or 
across  the  seas." 

No  figures  are  given  for  persons  helped  or  amounts 
contributed.  It  does  not  say,  what  is  true,  that  prac- 
tically every  other  organization  in  the  country  has  done 
all  that  Tammany  has  done — taken  up  occasional  col- 
lections and  given  when  there  were  floods  and  earth- 
quakes or  massacres. 

In  1928  when  Governor  Smith  wanted  financial 
backing  for  cheap  housing  he  did  not  ask  Tammany 
Hall  to  lead.  He  invested  $1,000  and  asked  the  Brook- 
lyn boss  to  use  his  individual  influence.  With  similar 
recognition  of  Tammany  Hall's  actual  standing,  his 
friends,  when  they  wanted  moral  backing  for  his 
candidacy  at  the  National  Democratic  Convention  of 
1928,  did  not  name  Tammany  Hall  leaders.  Instead 
they  put  forward,  according  to  the  New  York  World, 
"the  elite''  from  Democrats  outside  the  organization  as 
more  likely  to  do  effective  recruiting  for  him. 

Tammany  inveterately  claims  for  individual  mem- 
bers that  each  political  leader  finds  jobs  for  the  idle, 
helps  the  needy,  comforts  the  sick  and  befriends  the 
unfortunate.  It  quotes  a  distinguished  professor  of 
history,  Charles  A.  Beard,  as  saying  that  its  leaders 
"give  drink  to  those  who  are  athirst  and  bread  to  those 
who  are  hungry." 

To  prove  these  virtues  no  evidence  whatever  is 
given,  only  the  hit  or  miss  generalities  of  enthusiasts 
and  apologists.    Yet  these  are  part  of  Tammany's  own 
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picture  of  itself.  It  has  said  them  so  often  that  Tam- 
many Hall  seems  to  believe  them.  Leader  George  W. 
Olvany  broadcast  them  in  1928  through  the  Times 
Sunday  Magazine  and  his  widely  printed  eulogy  of 
Tammany  Hall's  benevolence  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Campaign  Contributions. 

No  numerator  and  no  denominator — no  keys  to  op- 
portunities for  service  neglected — are  ever  given  for 
Tammany  Hall  benevolence.  Numbers  helped  are 
never  compared  with  numbers  requesting  help.  Strik- 
ing cases  of  ^'heart  string"  or  ^'human  appeal"  as- 
sistance are  dramatically  recited.  Star  plays  are  de- 
scribed as  if  there  were  no  other  plays,  no  strikeouts, 
no  fumbles,  no  errors,  no  unmade  attempts,  no  distress 
unrelieved  and  neglected.  It  takes  only  a  few  star 
plays  like  the  following  to  insure  a  reputation  for 
thorough  attention  to  the  thirsty  and  hungry: 

A  Tammany  sachem  telephoned  me  to  ask  whether 
the  organization  with  which  I  was  connected  could 
help  him  get  a  false  nose  for  a  down-and-outer.  He 
didn't  care  for  the  down-and-outer,  he  said,  but  he 
did  want  to  please  the  wealthy  patron  who  referred 
the  distress  to  him.  That  false  nose,  which  was  fur- 
nished as  we  furnished  bread  and  coal  where  need  was 
proved,  proved  a  mighty  advertiser  of  Tammany  Hall 
benevolence. 

Tammany  rightfully  claims  that  its  legislators  at  Al- 
bany have  voted  for  labor's  protection,  for  laws  to 
safeguard  women  and  children,  for  the  law  to  license 
the  carrying  of  pistols,  for  mothers'  pensions,  higher 
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salaries  for  teachers  and  Al  Smith's  constructive  pro- 
grams. 

Similarly,  it  is  true,  that  its  representatives  in  con- 
gress voted  for  a  labor  department  and  against  literacy 
tests  for  immigrants. 

Innumerable  forward  steps  in  New  York  City's  gov- 
ernment have  taken  place  during  Tammany  adminis- 
trations, notably  in  health  work,  accounting,  budget 
reform  and  education.  According  to  political  book- 
keeping it  is  legitimate  for  Tammany  Hall  to  claim 
these.  How  far  they  represent  Tammany  initiative 
and  how  far  they  represent  Tammany  yielding  to  out- 
side pressure  will  be  made  clear  as  the  record  during 
Al  Smith's  life  is  reviewed. 

Tammany^s  Patron  Saint 

Tammany  Hall's  genealogists,  like  the  rest  of  us,  are 
more  interested  in  family  heroes  than  in  family  skele- 
tons. No  one  could  reasonably  have  expected  its  his- 
torian to  put  the  worst  foot  first.  He  showed  good 
sales  psychology  when  he  enveloped  Tammany  Hall  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Indian  chieftain  whose  name 
was  taken  as  the  patron  saint  of  revolutionists  against 
Saint  George  of  England  and  other  old  world  saints  of 
kingly  loyalties. 

Planning  for  guests  from  forty-eight  states,  all  on 
presidential  nomination  bent,  it  would  have  been  a 
blunder  to  open  all  the  Tammany  closets.  Team  spirit 
is  not  developed  that  way.  Team  spirit  is  developed 
by  quoting  a  statement  of  1790  that  Tammany  Hall 
was  "founded  upon  the  principle  of  public  liberty"  and 
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that  its  task  was  "to  adhere  with  the  faith  of  the  mag- 
net to  the  principles  of  the  revolution." 

Nor  did  it  weaken  esprit  de  corps  to  recall  with 
antiquarian  zeal  that  the  very  first  temperance  party 
in  this  country  was  the  Ohio  offshoot  of  the  New  York 
Tammany  Society  but  with  the  reassuring  reminder 
that  it  carried  temperance  only  as  a  sideline. 

The  original  Tammany  chieftain  was  not  an  inven- 
tion of  the  lodge  mind,  a  mere  secret-society  device. 
Few  American  institutions  have  as  idealistic  an  in- 
heritance or  as  romantic  an  origin.  Had  you  thought 
there  never  was  a  living  person  called  Tammany?  On 
the  contrary  there  was  and  a  most  interesting  one  too. 
His  present  devotees  say: 

'^The  name  of  Tammany  is  preserved  in  history  by  a 
series  of  unusual  events,  while  in  literature,  as  the  patron 
saint  of  his  country  his  fame  is  perpetuated  by  legends, 
odes  and  poems.  He  is  also  honored  as  the  patron  and 
guiding  spirit  of  a  patriotic  and  fraternal  movement  that 
gave  rise  to  a  society  which  has  developed  into  a  powerful 
patriotic  and  political  organization. 

"Tammany,  tutelary  saint  of  America,  as  a  character 
stands  unique.  Much  has  been  written  concerning  his  vir- 
tue, prowess  and  achievements;  and  about  his  memory  a 
kind  and  bounteous  tradition  has  woven  numberless  ro- 
mances which  rival  the  tales  of  Heracles  and  Theseus,  and 
give  him  a  place  in  the  Indian  lore  of  America  analogous 
to  that  held  by  those  demigods  in  ancient  Greek  mythology. 
This  Nestor  of  the  American  Indians,  whom  tradition  pleas- 
ingly describes  as  the  embodiment  of  wisdom  and  honor, 
and  whose  ability,   benevolence,  nobility  and   diplomatic 
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savoir  faire  brought  to  him  immortal  renown,  was  a  sachem 
of  the  Delaware  Indians.  .  .  . 

'^His  name  is  first  presented  in  writing  to  the  civilized 
world  of  June  23,  1683,  when  he  affixed  his  mark  to  the 
deed  of  that  date  granting  to  William  Penn,  Proprietor,  all 
his  tribe's  lands  Lying  betwixt  Pemmapecka  and  Nessa- 
minehs  Creeks,  and  all  along  Nesheminehs  Creeks  .  .  .  for 
ye  Consideration  of  so  much  Wampum^  so  many  Guns,  Shoes, 
Stockings,  Looking  glasses,  Blankets  and  other  goods  as  he, 
ye  sd  William  Penn  shall  please  to  give  unto  me. 

*ln  the  year  1771  Tammany  is  introduced  to  the  Ameri- 
can colonists  in  the  guise  of  a  saint  with  the  first  day  of 
May  set  aside  as  sacred  to  his  name. 

^This  spirit  of  celebration  spread  southward  from  Phila- 
delphia and  the  custom  became  deeply  rooted  in  the  ad- 
jacent cities. 

*The  first  permanent  Tammany  society  was  established  in 
Philadelphia  May  i,  1772,  and  was  called  ^The  Sons  of  King 
Tammany'  .  .  .  changed  the  ^next  year  to  ^Sons  of  Saint 
Tammany'  .  .  .  electing  thirteen  sachems  as  the  board  of 
directors.  .  .  .  From  Philadelphia  the  movement  spread  into 
New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  .  .  .  There  was  a  New  York  society  in  1786. 

"The  New  York  society  soon  became  a  fountain  head  that 
spread  south  as  far  as  Georgia,  north  as  far  as  Maine  and 
west  as  far  as  Missouri  .  .  .  the  rallying  points  of  public 
activity  until  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  Federalist 
Party. 

"Under  the  favoring  leadership  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
James  Madison  the  movement  flourished  and  in  its  organ- 
ized activities  foreshadowed  the  establishment  of  national 
political  parties. 

"With  the  passing  of  the  Federalists  the  issues  which  had 
stimulated  the  movement  had  disappeared.    One  by  one  the 
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society  succumbed  to  the  lethargy  resulting  from  the  cessa- 
tion of  violent  partisan  controversy." 

The  Benevolent  Society 

There's  nothing  Indian  about  Al  Smith's  Tammany 
Hall  but  the  titles  of  its  officers,  its  tendency  to  relapse 
to  barbarian  habits  and  the  traditional  conviction 
among  its  opponents  that  there's  no  good  Indian  but  a 
dead  Indian. 

The  officers  still  carry  old  Indian  names,  however 
Irish  the  bearer.  There  is  Sachem  Smith,  Sagamore 
Reilly,  Wiskinskie  Scannell,  Sachems  Curry,  Foley, 
Ryan,  Finn,  etc.,  Grand  Sachem  Voorhis.  There  used 
to  be  Okenaw,  Mackawalaw  and  Alank,  worthy  ances- 
tors of  present-day  potentates  in  fraternal  orders  and 
K.K.K. 

In  1928  a  membership  of  1,000  was  claimed,  the 
year  before  750.  Who  they  were  is  not  published  or 
where  they  live.  The  wonder  would  be  that  there  are 
not  a  million,  if  history  did  not  show  that  there  is 
safety  in  numbers  for  the  public  and  power  for  Tam- 
many in  lack  of  numbers. 

The  organization  is  nominally  governed  by  thirteen 
sachems,  a  grand  sachem  and  an  executive  officer  with 
the  modern  title  secretary.  Actually  it  is  governed  in 
political  matters  by  a  sachem  who  is  also  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  County  Committee  in  New  York 
County.  Of  seventeen  officers  listed  in  1928  all  but 
five  were  also  on  the  public  payroll  and  three  others, 
including  "the  boss,"  had  long  been  on  the  public  pa,y- 
roll  until  recently. 
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This  benevolent  society's  business  in  life  is  theo- 
retically benevolence  and  patriotism,  not  politics.  It 
is  Democratic,  but  from  choice.  Legally  it  might  be 
Republican  or  K.K.K.  In  fact  the  first  K.K.K.  out- 
breaks in  our  country  after  the  Revolution  were  within 
Tammany  Hall.  Of  i,ooo  members  in  1928  and  750 
the  year  before,  only  a  few  were  active.  Legally  a 
handful  could  take  the  society  out  of  the  Democratic 
party. 

Similarly  there  is  nothing  but  preference  to  prevent 
the  Democratic  organization  with  a  hundred  members 
to  Tammany  HalPs  one  disowning,  disregarding  or 
dominating  the  benevolent  society.  With  outlying  bor- 
oughs, now  more  populous  than  Manhattan  three  to 
one,  such  a  possibility  is  thinkable.  Had  Al  Smith 
sided  with  Hylan  instead  of  Tammany,  or  even  if  he 
had  been  neutral,  such  a  revolt  might  easily  have 
occurred  in  1925. 

Tammany  a  Siamese  Twin 

The  benevolent  society  is  in  reality  only  a  social 
club,  a  trade  mark,  a  family  tree,  a  symbol  and  an  affec- 
tion. The  political  organization  may  lose  an  election, 
one  of  its  leaders  may  break  down  but  the  Tammany 
tradition  of  survival  easily  rebounds.  It  is  like  the 
crown  in  a  kingdom,  ^^The  King  is  Dead,  Long  Live 
the  King."  Yet  this  symbol  is  the  difference  between 
the  political  Tammany  and  the  ruling  machines  in  other 
cities  by  whatever  party  named. 

The  political  Tammany  is  fully  democratic  on  paper. 
It  is  organized  all  over  the  city.    Workers  are  respon- 
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sible  to  captains.  Captains  are  responsible  to  district 
leaders.  District  leaders  are  responsible  to  borough 
leaders.  Borough  leaders  are  theoretically  responsible 
to  the  all-city  chief  who  is  still  the  chairman  for  New 
York  County  and  the  connecting  link  between  the 
benevolent  society  and  political  district  leaders.  The 
boss  himself  cannot  prevent  free  speech  and  free  action 
in  the  political  organization,  but  in  the  benevolent  so- 
ciety a  half  dozen  sachems  can  prevent  the  membership 
from  acting  or  can  act  for  it. 

Legally  the  party  district  leaders  can  strip  the  po- 
litical chief  of  power,  or  oust  him,  or  have  a  triumvirate 
or  manage  all  affairs  as  a  committee  of  the  whole. 
Actually  the  chief  is  stronger  than  all  the  rest  because 
he  has  reins.  He  is  the  distributor  of  bounty.  He 
sees  first  and  furthest.  He  is  the  only  one  whose  chief 
business  it  is  to  study  the  whole  field  all  the  time.  He 
is  "central."  He  is  "H.Q."  He  is  generalissimo.  He 
is  the  Foch  of  all  the  armies  fighting  for  city  jobs  and 
the  city  favors  that  are  worth  vastly  more  than  the  jobs 
which  pass  from  loser  to  winner  of  elections.  Similarly 
in  each  district  the  leader  is  H.Q.,  central  and  gen- 
eralissimo, the  one  who  specializes  in  riding  the  waves 
of  popular  demand. 

The  business  of  each  cog  in  this  wheel  is  to  keep  on 
being  that  cog,  and  becoming  a  more  important,  better 
paid  cog.  This  means  getting  out  the  registration,  get- 
ting out  the  vote,  getting  members  and  dues  for  local 
"clubs"  and  otherwise  raising  enough  money  to  keep 
the  works  going.  It  means  knowing  better  than  any 
one  else  in  one's  locality  who's  who,  where's  where 
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and  what's  what  in  politics.  It  also  means  ^^knowing 
how,"  ^^go  getting/'  being  ^7^ck  of  all  trades,"  achiev- 
ing by  telephone  call  or  visit  what  voters  and  their 
lawyers  can't  do  in  days  if  at  all. 

In  answering  one  type  of  S.O.S.  call  the  Tammany 
district  leader  is  an  expert  without  rivals.  He  knows 
how  to  step  between  lawbreakers  and  the  law.  He 
gets  favors  prohibited  by  law.  He  tempers  law  and 
taxes  to  the  shorn  lamb  who  pays  him  in  cash  or  serv- 
ice. Others  will  feed  the  hungry,  shelter  the  homeless, 
hire  the  unemployed,  doctor  and  nurse  the  sick.  For 
their  charity  he  can  reap  much  of  the  credit  in  his 
neighborhood  if  only  he  is  kind  and  neighborly  when 
he  passes  such  needy  on  to  social  workers  vastly  more 
proficient  and  constant  than  he  is.  But  there  is  no 
one  else  who  helps  lawbreakers  escape  or  minimizes 
the  penalties  of  the  law,  persuading  complainants'  wit- 
nesses not  to  testify,  wheedling  police  to  forget,  urging 
leniency  for  drunks  and  crooks,  ^^seeing"  magistrates 
and  judges,  securing  private  favors  at  public  expense 
from  minor  officers. 

The  S.O.S.  work  in  which  the  New  Tammany  chiefs 
at  the  top  specialize,  is  playing  district  leader  with 
mayors,  tax  commissioners,  borough  presidents,  board 
of  education  and  board  of  estimate  about  to  award  con- 
tracts or  allot  penalties.  As  one  district  leader  would 
not  trespass  upon  another  district  leader's  preserves  so 
the  district  leaders  as  a  group  recognize  that  there  are 
certain  large  affairs  that  only  headquarters  can  handle 
satisfactorily  for  clients  of  "big  money"  or  "big  pres- 
tige."   Thus  it's  "hands-off"  by  district  leaders  when 
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a  "big  one"  wants  a  garage  where  it  will  spoil  an  im- 
portant residence  street  or  a  cut  in  tax  assessment  of 
$2  00jO0o.  For  such  delicate  philanthropy  it  is  better 
— and  necessary — to  hire  a  H.Q.  lawyer  like  the  law 
partner  of  the  Tammany  Hall  chief. 

By  owing  allegiance  to  one  Tammany  and  one  chief, 
teamwork  in  bigger  things  is  easier  while  local  initiative 
is  retained.  If  General  Motors  did  not  model  its 
organization  on  Tammany  Hall,  it  is  true  that  Tam- 
many Hall  beat  General  Motors  to  a  combination  of 
centralization  and  decentralization  that  pays  huger 
dividends  than  complete  democracy  and  competition. 

Tammany  Hall  in  Libraries 

Considering  its  reputation  and  the  anathema  heaped 
upon  it  in  magazines  for  a  century,  there  is  surprisingly 
little  literature  dealing  with  Tammany  Hall.  The  New 
York  Public  Library  indexes  but  three  books  on  Tam- 
many Hall's  political  activities.  The  rest  of  33  refer- 
ences are  pamphlets  or  magazine  articles. 

The  minor  fragments  are  of  interest  for  the  way  they 
reflect  the  atmosphere  of  their  time.  In  1853,  for  ex- 
ample, we  find  "Appeal  against  the  bully  and  convict 
power.''  In  187 1  a  Tweed  ex-mayor  wrote  "The  down- 
fall of  Tammany  no  downfall  at  all."  In  1897  there 
is  "The  reconquest  of  New  York,"  by  Simon  Sterne, 
the  trust  baiter,  and  in  the  next  two  years  a  more  mod- 
ern tone  like  "Cost  of  Tammany  in  flesh  and  blood," 
by  Franklin  Mathews,  and  "Tammany  the  people's 
enemy"  by  Jacob  A.  Riis. 

Why  so  few  books  about  an  organization  which  says 
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of  itself  that  ^^the  history  of  no  other  similar  institu- 
tion is  so  fraught  with  epoch-making  precedents''?  The 
history  by  Gustav  Meyers,  with  its  innumerable  in- 
teresting quotations  from  and  references  to  newspapers 
and  documents  answers  the  question.  Most  historians 
avoid  a  subject  so  fraught  with  epoch-making  prejudice 
and  time-consuming  details.  Tammany  HalFs  record 
in  history  has  made  it  next  to  impossible  to  tell  the 
truth  without  seeming  to  be  constantly  attacking — a  po- 
sition which  historical  writers  other  than  propagandists 
naturally  shun,  but  which  Mr.  Meyers  turns  into  an 
opportunity  for  great  public  service. 

How  this  organization  worked  against  the  public  wel- 
fare during  the  various  stages  of  Al  Smith's  life  from 
"the  sidewalks  of  New  York"  to  the  threshold  of  the 
White  House  is  a  symbol  of  what  democracy  is  en- 
countering in  Every  Town.  The  credit  side  of  the 
ledger  is  not  given.  It  is  extensive  and  notable.  It  is 
omitted  from  this  story  because  efficient  democracy 
does  not  tolerate  injuries  on  the  weak-minded  theory 
that  it  should  be  so  thankful  for  permission  to  go  for- 
ward that  it  will  gladly  pay  tribute  to  political  vam- 
pires. For  keeping  pledges  Tammany  Hall  deserves 
no  special  gratitude;  so  far  as  it  breaks  pledges  it 
needs  public  attention. 


CHL\PTER  n 

IN   AL    smith's    boyhood 

Al  Smith  was  only  a  toddler  going  on  five  years  old 
when  Wm.  M.  Tweed,  grand  sachem  of  Tammany 
Hall  and  political  boss  of  the  Democratic  organization 
in  New  York  Cit\',  died  in  jail,  April  12,  1878.  He  had 
gone  to  jail  for  stealing  and  helping  others  steal  or 
otherwise  cheat  the  public  out  of  tax  money. 

Al  Smith  was  too  young  to  see  the  shame  of  Tweed's 
dishon^tj'  but  old  enough  to  hear  neighborhood  talk 
of  his  cleverness  in  grafting  fort\'  to  two  hundred  mil- 
lions for  himself  and  friends,  in  defying  the  law  and  in 
evading  the  law.  The  big  Tamman\'  boss  was  the 
smart^t  man  in  the  boy's  world.  True,  he  got  caught. 
It  was  also  true,  however,  that  he  ran  away  b\'  tricking 
prison  guards  and  kept  for  his  family  a  good  part  of 
his  boodle.  When  growing  up,  Al  Smith  and  his  play- 
mates felt  about  Tweed  as  most  of  us  have  felt  about 
Captain  Kidd.  They  liked  his  daring  and  lamented 
his  downfall;  whUe  almost  forgetting  his  betrayal  of 
sacred  trusts  and  his  actual  stealing. 

As  yoimg  Smith  grew  big  enough  to  help  older  boys 
sell  newspapers  and  to  hear  older  men  talk  politics  he 
discovered  that  there  were  people  li\Tng  just  outside  his 
world  who  not  only  feared  but  hated  the  memory  of 
Bill  Tweed;  champion  leader  of  boodlers.    He  realized 
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that  such  people,  still  foreigners  to  him,  regarded  Tam- 
many Hall  as  "an  apparently  irresistible  phalanx" 
which  drew  to  itself  "all  the  evil  element  in  our  com- 
munity." He  read  appeals  to  "rescue  the  city  from 
plunderers  and  restore  her  drooping  credit."  What 
his  neighborhood  regarded  as  clever  politics  he  saw 
that  "uptown"  was  calling  the  "exercise  of  the  most 
subtle  influences  of  money  and  position  upon  the 
bench,  the  bar  and  the  workshop."  Cartoonists  were 
beginning  to  picture  Tarmnany  as  a  hungry  and  brutal 
tiger. 

All  of  this  passed  over  Al  Smith's  head  and  was  lost 
in  the  mirage  of  Tammany's  kindness  to  the  poor  and 
reward  for  loyalty.  He  acquired  no  hatred  of  boodle 
or  boodlers.  He  did  not  distrust  the  Tammany  Hall 
that  Tweed  used  as  a  decoy.  He  did  not  decide  to 
grow  up  to  protect  his  city  and  neighbors  from  looters 
and  betrayers.  He  and  his  boy  friends  had  no  such 
boyhood  revulsion.  On  the  contrary  he  and  the  back- 
ground that  shaped  his  early  ideals  applauded  the 
smartness  of  such  leadership,  looked  up  to  the  men  who 
were  capable  of  it  and  went  into  training  for  the  same 
kind  of  leadership.  This  made  it  easy  for  Al  Smith 
later  when  a  lawmaker  to  enjoy  the  intimate  personal 
friendship  of  the  second  "black  horse  cavalry"  led  by 
Republican  legislators  who  were  Tweed's  equals  in 
morals  but  his  inferiors  in  organizing  ability  and  cour- 
age. 

What  pray,  did  Tweed  do  that  sent  him  to  jail  and 
for  two  generations  made  his  name  suggest  the  last 
word  in  political   corruption?     It  is  important   for 
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America  to  know  just  what  TWeed  was  when  it  is  told 
how  Al  Smith  has  Hfted  himself  and  Tammany  Hall 
away  from  the  ideals  and  reputation  of  Tweed. 

Tweed  was  not  put  in  jail  for  leaving  the  streets 
dirty,  letting  transmissible  diseases  run  their  course, 
treating  the  saloon  as  king,  failing  to  provide  play- 
grounds, licensing  indecency  and  crime  to  run  the 
streets  or  allowing  tenements  to  become  cesspools  of 
disease,  crime  and  vice.  Yet  he  did  all  these  things 
and  made  money  and  power  out  of  such  conditions. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  year  1928  Tweed's  of- 
fenses against  the  poor — ^while  debauching  the  ballot 
box  and  miseducating,  disillusioning  and  exploiting  the 
immigrant  who  came  to  New  York  seeking  liberty  and 
eager  to  live  up  to  liberty's  requirements^ — ^were  in- 
finitely worse  than  his  diverting  taxes  for  a  court  house 
into  private  pockets.  But  the  poor  failed  to  see  that 
truth  in  the  ^^Dreadful  Decade,"  1870-1880,  as  the 
poor,  with  a  few  breaks  in  the  cloud,  have  failed  to  see 
it  since. 

Taxes  meant  nothing  in  Smith's  young  life.  The 
people  he  knew  were  not  conscious  of  losing  a  cent  or 
sacrificing  health  because  of  Tweed.  They  did  not 
know  they  were  sharing  wages  or  having  their  morals 
endangered  and  their  educational  opportunities  re- 
stricted when  grafting  aldermen  put  into  their  own 
pockets  a  small  part  of  what  might  have  been  honestly 
obtained  for  the  city  in  return  for  voting  street  car 
franchises. 
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What  Tweed  Did 

What  then  did  send  Tweed  to  jail?  As  city  alder- 
man and  as  state  senator  he  took  bribes  and  bribed 
others  to  rob  the  public.  He  grafted.  He  stole  elec- 
tions. He  bought  up  the  press  with  city  money  from 
^^contingencies."  He  sold  private  property  for  taxes 
without  notifying  owners.  He  employed  thugs  to  ter- 
rorize polling  places  and  sneaks  to  miscount  votes. 
He  gave  tax  funds  to  charitable  institutions  that  did 
not  exist.  He  stole  tax  money  and  helped  others  steal 
tax  money.  He  bullied  the  city  and  he  bullied  the 
state.  He  sold  thirty-five  senators  in  a  lot,  paying 
from  $5,000  to  $75,000  cash  plus  a  $5,000  job  on  the 
Erie  Railroad  for  a  senatorial  vote.  He  refused  honest 
corporations  the  legal  right  to  do  legitimate  business 
until  they  paid  him  money  for  himself  and  other  jack- 
als. He  acted  as  agent  of  dishonest  corporations  in 
bribing  legislators  to  legalize  dishonest  or  unfair  busi- 
ness. 

How  much  of  this  corruption  started  with  Tweed 
and  how  much  with  business  men  no  one  will  ever 
know.  Even  yet  honest  business  too  seldom  realizes 
that  fighting  grafters  with  facts  is  not  only  more  suc- 
cessful but  much  cheaper  than  buying  them  off. 

Tweed  elected  mayors  who  were  respectable  but 
weak.  He  elected  comptrollers  who  would  do  as  he 
told  them,  overlook  theft,  encourage  waste  and  force 
contractors  to  give  up  35  per  cent  of  their  bills  for  col- 
lection after  paying  Tweed  grafters  from  50  per  cent  to 
85  per  cent  of  their  dishonestly  high  prices  for  supplies. 
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He  paid  $25,000  for  having  refuse  removed  when  he 
was  offered  $250,000  for  it.  He  sold  for  $160,000  a 
market  for  which  $300,000  was  offered.  He  spent 
$250,000  indexing  city  records  when  a  bidder  wanted 
to  do  it  for  $59,000. 

Tweed  fooled  the  public,  including  the  voters  who 
followed  the  Republican  leaders  that  pretended  to  be 
fighting  him.  In  187 1  the  New  York  Times  said  that 
69  Republican  committeemen  were  on  Tweed's  payroll 
— a  precedent  which  Tweed's  successors  have  success- 
fully followed  by  somehow  keeping  local  Republican 
leadership  impotent  if  not  actually  on  their  payrolls. 

Finally  Tweed  betrayed  and  fooled  the  people  who 
were  closest  to  him  and  called  him  neighbor.  He  was 
the  only  Tammany  man  elected  to  the  state  senate 
after  mass  meetings,  sermons,  editorials  and  cartoons 
had  aroused  the  moral  indignation  of  the  city  to  such 
a  point  that  public-spirited  business  men  declared:  "No 
private  business,  no  partisan  end  can  be  so  important 
to  any  right  minded  citizen  as  the  plain  duties  that 
are  thrown  on  him  by  recent  deplorable  revelations." 
After  offenses  that  later  caused  his  conviction  on  95 
separate  counts  he  was  almost  forced  by  preachers, 
moralists  and  a  newspaper.  The  Sun,  to  accept  a  statue 
or  at  least  a  hospital  in  token  of  the  city's  gratitude  for 
his  benevolence. 

He  made  a  mockery  of  elections.  He  treated  democ- 
racy as  a  joke.  He  decided  city  matters  more  auto- 
cratically than  most  private  owners  order  employees 
or  disburse  funds  in  1928.  He  gave  the  stamp  and 
taste  of  graft  to  the  hordes  of  liberty-seeking  immi- 
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grants  then  rushing  to  the  country.  He  had  them 
made  citizens  in  droves.  He  had  public  records  burned 
to  destroy  damning  proof  of  his  guilt.  He  bribed 
his  way  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  law  with  $60,000. 

How  is  it  known  that  Tweed  did  these  things?  Is 
there  no  possibility  that  he  was  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning?  None  whatever.  He  himself  in  1877 
confessed  in  detail  that  he  plundered  and  deceived, 
how  he  plundered  and  deceived,  and  when. 

When  excitement  was  at  its  highest  Tweed  did  two 
other  things  that  gave  him  standing  in  Al  Smith's 
neighborhood  even  unto  the  year  1928.  He  said  to  the 
public  ^^What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  and  he 
got  a  committee  of  distinguished  citizens  to  deny  the 
allegations  against  him,  to  certify  to  his  integrity  and 
to  express  gratitude  for  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
public  interest.  As  we  shall  see  later  Tammany  Hall 
on  the  eve  of  Al  Smith's  candidacy  for  president  again 
asked  through  its  mayor  'What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?"  and  again  through  a  borough  president,  ac- 
cused of  gouging  small  home  owners  out  of  $16,000,000 
by  excessive  sewer  costs,  received  testimonials  from 
civic  agencies  alleging  fullest  confidence  in  his  uncor- 
ruptible high  mindedness  and  public  service. 

Yet  it  is  only  fair  to  say  of  Tweed  that  he  after  all 
did  only  two  things  that  most  of  his  predecessors  in 
Tammany  Hall  had  not  consistently  done:  he  asked 
the  public  in  its  rage  what  it  proposed  to  do  about  it; 
and  he  got  caught.  He  differed  in  the  completeness  of 
his  success,  in  his  boldness  of  contempt  for  public  sen- 
timent, in  the  blundering  that  failed  to  cover  up  his 
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tracks  and  keep  away  from  the  penal  code,  and  in  mak- 
ing a  full  confession. 

It  was  the  day  of  "easy  money,"  as  biographer  Pax- 
ton  Hibben  said  in  1927  about  the  background  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher: 

"From  the  President  [Grant]  himself  accepting  gifts  right 
and  left  to  Hon.  Wm.  Marcy  Tweed  of  Tammany  Hall, 
every  one  who  could  seemed  to  be  bent  upon  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing — preferably  from  the  public.  .  .  .  There 
appeared  to  be  no  clear  conception  of  where  speculation 
ended  and  where  peculation  began." 

In  this  "dreadful  decade"  Al  Smith  first  heard  of 
Tammany  Hall.  Naturally  there  were  no  protests 
against  such  practices  in  young  Smith's  environment, 
except  as  he  saw  cartoons  in  the  papers  he  sold  when 
eleven  to  thirteen.  The  two  strong  moral  influences 
upon  his  thinking,  say  his  biographers,  were  his  mother 
and  his  priest,  but  their  world  was  another  world  en- 
tirely remote  from  politics.  He  grew  up  among  boys 
and  men  who  believed  that  when  in  Rome  or  politics 
the  wise  man  does  what  the  Romans  or  politicians  do, 
which  meant  in  Al  Smith's  young  days  what  Tammany 
Hall  did, — use  public  connections  for  oneself  and  one's 
friends. 

Graft  was  no  more  reason  for  losing  caste  than  was 
being  an  immigrant  or  having  red  hair.  Did  not  all 
successful  men  keep  their  public  and  private  morals 
in  separate  pockets? 
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Tammany^  Tammany  Ever,  Everywhere 

There  was  no  other  spirit  in  sight.  When  Al  Smith 
was  eleven,  twenty  of  twenty-one  aldermen  took 
$22,000  each  for  a  street  railway  franchise.  This 
meant  $500,000  in  cash  which  one  company  was  will- 
ing to  pay  aldermen  for  a  franchise.  The  twenty  alder- 
men not  only  voted  the  franchise  away  but  when  the 
mayor  vetoed  it  they  again  passed  it  over  his  veto. 

A  few  years  later  when  Al  Smith  was  fifteen  Tam- 
many Hall,  with  a  great  show  of  virtue,  ran  for  mayor 
Hugh  J.  Grant,  the  only  one  of  the  twenty-one  alder- 
men of  1884  who  had  refused  to  sell  his  vote  for  a 
franchise  and  it  elected  him  mayor  in  1888  and  again 
in  1890.  Already  Tammany  Hall  appreciated  the 
peculiarity  of  the  public  mind  which  wants  to  vote  jor 
rather  than  against  something,  for  one  honest  man 
rather  than  against  twenty  crooks. 

Here  is  a  further  sidelight  on  Tammany  Hall's  con- 
fidence that  either  ^^the  public  doesn't  care,"  as  its 
mayor  of  1928  frequently  said  or  that  it  wouldn't  keep 
on  caring.  Although  one  of  these  boodle  aldermen  was 
sentenced  to  hard  labor  in  prison  for  nine  years  and 
another  for  four  and  a  half  years  with  a  fine  of  $2,000, 
although  three  turned  state's  evidence  and  six  went  to 
Canada,  although  another  was  sentenced  to  prison  and 
to  return  $5,000  on  one  trial  he  was  later  acquitted 
and  eight  others  were  not  even  tried.  Thus  did  public 
indignation  grow  weary  in  well  doing. 

Nowhere  around  Al  Smith  as  he  was  growing  up  was 
there  any  other  spirit.    When  he  was  a  husky  lad  of 
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sixteen  the  grand  sachem  of  Tammany  Hall  was  sent 
to  prison  for  fraud  against  the  courts.  In  1884  when 
Smith  was  eleven  Hugh  Grant,  the  one  alderman  who 
that  year  refused  to  join  in  taking  a  share  of  the  above- 
mentioned  $500,000  had  given  five  presents — ^which 
he  said  totaled  $10,000  and  others  said  totaled 
$25,000 — to  the  daughter  of  Tammany's  boss,  Richard 
Croker,  just  before  the  latter  nominated  him  for  the 
lucrative  fee-office  of  sheriff.  Others  said  his  gifts 
were  a  bribe.  The  donor  said  that  it  was  merely  an 
expression  of  affection — or  five  tandem  expressions — 
for  his  goddaughter. 

In  1890  when  Smith  was  seventeen  Tammany  Hall's 
"eye"  or  doorkeeper,  carrying  the  Indian  name  Wis- 
kinskie,  was  a  collector  of  5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  of 
city  hall  salaries.  Everybody  knew  that  candidates  in- 
cluding judges  were  assessed.  Corruption,  favoritism 
and  blackmail  were  taken  for  granted.  Boss  Croker 
later  frankly  testified  that  he  always  made  it  a  point, 
while  keeping  out  of  jail  or  the  shadow  of  jail,  to 
"work  for  my  own  pocket  all  the  time." 

In  1894,  just  before  Al  Smith  could  vote,  the  state 
legislature  investigated  city  affairs.  The  so-called 
Lexow  Committee  came  down.  This  reported  that  the 
annual  profit  from  blackmail  by  official  grafters  and 
Tammany  leaders  amounted  to  about  $7,000,000  a 
year.  Houses  of  prostitution  paid  the  police  $15  to 
$35  per  inmate;  a  saloon  paid  $20  a  month;  a  pool 
room  paid  $3,000  a  year.  Honest  business  besides 
paying  taxes  had  to  pay  Tammany  Hall  for  protection 
against  lawlessness. 
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Committee  of  70  Agaiftst  Tammany 

A  committee  of  70  organized  to  fight  Tammany  Hall. 
Independents  and  anti-Tammany  Democrats  backed 
the  Republican  candidate  for  mayor,  W.  L.  Strong, 
and  elected  him.  The  city  and  the  nation  found  new 
heroes  in  Jacob  Riis,  the  reporter;  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, one  of  three  police  commissioners;  Rev.  C.  H. 
Parkhurst,  thunderer  against  police  graft  on  vice;  and 
Colonel  George  Waring,  who  created  the  ^Svhite  wings" 
and  proved  that  streets  could  be  cleaned  by  ^^putting 
a  man  instead  of  a  voter  behind  each  broom." 

Appeals  were  made  to  the  Al  Smiths  of  every  street, 
but  indignation  against  Tammany  Hall  had  no  lure. 
The  only  men  of  fame  and  promise  that  young  Al  knew 
were  the  Tammany  type.  Anti-Tammany  had  pre- 
cious little  support  in  his  district  and  his  neighborhood. 
It  paid  to  stick  to  Tammany  because  it  was  bound  to 
come  out  on  top  in  the  end.  It  alone  had  ^^staying 
qualities."  Winning  against  Tammany  was  a  freak  of 
nature.  Anti-Tammany  seemed  made  up  of  ^^kickers" 
and  '^fakers"  led  by  ^^swells"  who  didn't  know  how  to 
talk  to  plain  people,  and  somehow  always  arrayed  con- 
vincing Tammany  eloquence  and  denunciation  against 
them.selves  as  soon  as  they  took  office. 

Again  there  was  always  a  man  of  unblemished  repu- 
tation and  highest  standing  in  the  community  willing 
to  head  a  Tammany  ticket  in  spite  of  all  that  reformers 
said  against  Tammany.  The  very  people  who  pre- 
tended to  fear  Tammany  turned  in  to  elect  and  eulo- 
gize Grover  Cleveland  first  as  governor,  then  again 
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twice  as  president,  on  what  seemed  to  Smith  straight 
Tammany  tickets. 

Anyway  the  Tammany  he  knew  was  kind,  warm- 
hearted, gracious,  patronizing,  able  to  make  humble 
folk  with  few  friends  and  fewer  prides  feel  themselves 
important  and  revel  in  reflected  glory.  If  policemen 
paid  leaders  for  their  jobs  they  got  their  money  back, 
and  the  Smiths  were  no  worse  off,  so  far  as  they  could 
see,  than  they  would  have  been  if  the  same  policemen 
had  obtained  jobs  by  the  competitive  merit  system 
just  beginning  to  be  talked  about  by  highbrows.  From 
the  time  Al  left  school  at  thirteen  to  go  to  work,  until 
he  was  a  voter,  December  30,  1894,  he  had  looked  for- 
word  to  earning  the  favor  of  Tammany  Hall.  Six 
weeks  later,  February  15,  1895,  he  took  his  first  public 
job  at  $800  a  year.  He  was  to  hold  it  eight  years, 
single  and  married,  through  promotions  that  raised  his 
salary  to  $1,050  a  year. 


CHAPTER  III 

DURING   HIS    FIRST    PAY    JOB    IN    POLITICS 

Al  Smith's  first  job  for  public  pay  was  a  clerkship 
in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  jurors,  New  York 
County,  the  old  City  of  New  York,  now  Manhattan 
borough.  He  held  it  from  the  time  he  was  just  past 
twenty-one  until  he  was  thirty.  That  was  from  1895 
through  1902.  In  eight  years  he  rose  from  $800  a  year 
to  $1,050  for  himself  and  a  growing  family. 

He  went  in  under  an  anti-Tammany  mayor,  W.  L. 
Strong,  stayed  through  four  years  of  Tammany's  Van 
Wyck,  who  so  completely  undid  Reform's  cleaning  up 
that  he  could  not  be  renominated,  and  had  one  year  of 
Mayor  Seth  Low's  anti-Tammany  reform  administra- 
tion. All  of  this  time  Croker  ruled  a  predatory  Tam- 
many and  kept  himself  clear  of  the  penal  code,  though 
often  in  its  shadow. 

How  the  young  Tammany  twig  was  inclined  by  this 
first  job  cannot  now  be  learned.  The  records  have  all 
been  destroyed  which  told  how  many  investigations  he 
conducted  and  how  many  summonses  he  served.  His 
then  supervisor,  who  is  still  in  the  same  office,  insists 
that  young  Smith  was  a  joy  to  have  about.  He  is  sure 
he  worked  hard,  came  regularly  and  stayed  all  day. 
He  remembers  that  they  all  liked  to  have  effervescing 
Al  break  now  and  then  into  the  day's  tedium  with  a 
song  and  dance  from  current  vaudeville.     As   two 
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proofs  that  "Al  came  back  with  the  bacon"  the  super- 
visor cites  two  times  when  Smith  checked  up  on  jurors' 
excuses  and  found  them  fakes.  It  appears  that  as  an 
investigator  he  was  ^^as  harsh  as  truth  and  as  uncom- 
promising as  justice/'  despite  the  willingness  of  his 
Tammany  superiors  to  excuse  proved  perjurors,  and 
despite  the  general  Tammany  conviction,  which  we 
shall  find  ousting  a  Tammany  governor  in  19 13,  that 
the  worst  kind  of  government  is  ^^government  by  in- 
vestigation." 

The  Tammany  Hall  conduct  that  was  helping  shape 
Al  Smith's  loyalties  at  this  time  left  plenty  of  records. 
Under  Mayor  Strong  for  the  first  time  Tammany  Hall's 
cheating  of  the  poor  and  sick,  its  neglect  of  children 
and  its  unfair  levies  upon  wage  earners  were  drama- 
tized. 

For  the  first  time  the  masses  saw  on  their  own 
streets  and  in  their  daily  lives,  in  the  work  of  street 
cleaners  and  the  attitude  of  policemen,  that  a  friendly 
city  government  could  be  infinitely  more  helpful  to 
them  than  a  district  leader's  picnic. 

For  the  first  time  the  honest  poor  saw  that  Tam- 
many Hall's  brand  of  city  government  had  been  "mak- 
ing vice  and  crime  easy,"  had  made  "virtue  and  law- 
abiding  difficult,"  was  a  "demon  of  democracy  and  an 
enemy  of  common  decency"  that  overtaxed  the  honest 
poor  for  dishonest  graft. 

As  Jacob  Riis  put  it  later  "New  York  became  a 
harder  city  to  die  in,  a  sweeter  and  better  city  to  live 
in  for  all  but  the  dive  keeper,  the  gambler  and  those 
who  were  paid  for  protecting  vice."     Streets  were 
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cleaned,  land  for  parks  was  bought,  filth  and  death  in 
tenements  were  fought. 

Younger  Tammany  men  like  Al  Smith  saw  these 
results  but  they  also  saw  that  it  was  against  their 
principles  to  admit  that  any  good  could  come  out  of 
Nazareth  if  it  was  anti-Tammany.  Therefore  they 
ridiculed  and  denied  the  improvements  and  derided 
the  improvers. 

Among  the  by-products  of  the  revolt  against  Tam- 
many Hall  was  the  charter  for  a  greater  city.  Con- 
solidation was  to  take  effect  in  1898.  The  political 
line-up  was  naturally  along  national  party  lines. 
Manhattan,  formerly  New  York,  had  a  population  of 
1,600,000  which  was  strongly  Democratic.  Brooklyn 
with  960,000  was  Republican.  In  the  election  Ben- 
jamin F.  Tracy,  a  regular  Republican,  Seth  Low,  a 
Brooklyn  independent  or  fusion  Republican  and  Henry 
George  the  single  taxer,  ran  against  one  Tammany 
Democrat  from  New  York,  Robert  C.  Van  Wyck.  Of 
526,557  votes  the  Tammany  candidate  got  44  per  cent 
or  234,000,  a  plurality  over  Low  of  82,500.  Thus 
Croker  had  the  greater  city  in  his  political  pocket,  for 
the  new  consolidation  charter  not  only  consolidated 
the  five  boroughs  into  one  greater  city,  it  also  consoli- 
dated in  the  hands  of  the  mayor  the  patronage  and 
control  of  great  spending  departments  like  police,  fire, 
health,  docks,  charities,  education,  law  and  most  of 
street  cleaning. 

This  centralization  weakened  the  Tammany  district^ 
leaders  but  tremendously  strengthened  their  central 
leader.    The  city's  chief  executive  dealt  directly  with 
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Tammany  Hall's  chief  executive,  the  mayor  dealt  with 
Boss  Croker.  Each  district  leader  worked  to  strengthen 
the  central  chief  and  weaken  all  leaders  in  exchange 
for  the  central  chief's  assistance  to  himself. 

It  was  expected  of  district  leaders  that  they  could 
help  law  breakers  escape  or  at  least  reduce  the  penal- 
ties. Sometimes  this  was  done  without  a  charge.  For 
more  serious  cases  a  charge  was  necessary  to  persuade 
or  "fix"  the  magistrate.  This  fee  was  whatever  the 
traffic  would  bear.  How  much  stuck  to  the  leader  and 
how  much  went  to  the  magistrate  depended  upon  the 
relations  of  the  two.  Such  social  service  was  part  of 
Tammany  Hall's  personality  as  Al  Smith  was  then  see- 
ing it. 

At  this  time  Tammany  Hall  carried  farther  than  it 
ever  had  before  a  plan  of  building  up  favored  con- 
tractors. Contracting  had  become  a  big  business. 
Building  for  the  city  meant  building  roads  or  station 
houses  or  schools  on  an  enormous  scale.  Those  con- 
tractors fared  best  who  were  either  members  of  Tam- 
many Hall  or  were  in  good  split-fee  relations  with  it. 

They  were  lucrative  years  for  Tammany  Hall  and 
particularly  for  Croker.  Much  history  was  majde. 
"Honest"  graft  ran  riot.  New  York  became  a  by-word 
of  misgovernment,  tax  waste  and  public  betrayal. 
While  the  methods  were  the  same  as  Tammany  had 
used  for  nearly  a  century  they  were  better  advertised 
than  ever  before.  The  above  mentioned  improvements 
made  in  Strong's  time  vanished  or  waned.  The  country 
became  conscious  of  Croker  as  the  last  word  on  Tam- 
many Hall's  debit  side,  as  it  is  conscious  in  1928  of 
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Al  Smith  as  the  last  word  on  its  credit  side.  Croker's 
personal  roughness  rasped  the  public's  nerves.  It 
shuddered  at  his  manners  when  he  frankly  testified 
that  he  was  working  for  his  own  pocket  all  the  time. 
Public  confidence  was  abused  in  every  conceivable 
way,  including  exploitation  and  betrayal  of  the  trusting 
immigrant  population  to  which  Tammany  Hall  was 
promising  so  much  in  return  for  votes  at  the  polls. 

Favoritism  thrived.  Waste  and  inefficiency  cried 
to  the  skies  for  correction.  Another  state  investigation 
was  made.  New  state  investigators  showed  the  old 
blackmailing  and  the  old  partnership  with  crime  and 
vice.  Boss  Croker  admitted  that  he  picked  the  judges. 
Evidence  was  given  that  the  price  of  the  judgeships 
was  from  $10,000  to  $25,000  for  Croker's  nomination. 
The  Tammany  mayor,  Van  Wyck,  admitted  that  he 
held  $500,000  stock  from  an  ice  trust  which  other  evi- 
dence showed  was  seeking  power  to  overcharge  the 
public,  including  the  poor.  No  more  5-cent  pieces  of 
ice  were  to  be  sold.  He  did  not  admit  that  it  was 
given  to  him  for  a  corrupt  use  of  his  power.  He 
claimed  he  had  paid  for  it.  Since,  however,  he  was  un- 
able to  prove  that  he  paid  anything  for  it  he  and  the 
Tammany  behind  him  became  thoroughly  discredited. 

Over  night  under  Van  Wyck  there  was  almost  a 
complete  backsliding  from  Strong's  new  higher  levels 
of  service,  except  that  the  fact  that  higher  levels  had 
actually  been  proved  workable  was  never  completely 
forgotten. 

Where  Colonel  George  Waring  "redeemed  New 
York  from  unutterable  reproach  and  put  a  man  instead 
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of  a  voter  behind  every  broom"  in  the  street  cleaning 
department  his  Tammany  successor  put  out  the  man, 
put  back  the  voter  and  restored  the  unutterable  re- 
proach.   Streets  were  again  neglected  and  filthy. 

When  a  group  of  householders  drew  a  gruesome  pic- 
ture of  their  block  and  demanded  cleanliness  the  re- 
sponsible official  told  them  their  block  was  no  worse 
than  any  other!  By  this  he  meant  that  so  long  as 
everybody's  garbage  was  uncollected  and  everybody's 
street  indecently  dirty  no  one  should  be  unhappy  about 
it.    Aren't  all  men  created  free  and  equal? 

The  company  responsible  for  removing  garbage  de- 
manded three  and  a  half  times  what  it  had  been  paid 
under  the  reform  administration.  Tammany's  board 
of  aldermen  indignantly  refused  this  increase  but  one 
week  later  turned  over  and  voted  it.  What  the  con- 
sideration was  the  public  did  not  know. 

The  tenements  which  the  Tenement  House  Com- 
mittee of  1894  had  called  ^4nfant  slaughter  houses" 
were  neglected  again  in  the  Van  Wyck  administration. 
In  the  whole  time  not  a  single  house  was  condemned. 
The  responsible  official  defended  his  inaction  by  say- 
ing there  were  no  dangerous  tenements  left;  he  was 
shown  a  list  of  200  that  were  unfit.  Of  333  new  tene- 
ment buildings  318,  or  all  but  15,  openly  violated  the 
law.  Of  116  tenement  buildings  supposed  to  have 
fireproof  stairways  all  but  three  had  wooden  stairs. 

Tammany  had  not  been  back  in  power  a  month  be- 
fore the  gang  returned  to  specially  vicious  districts 
that  had  been  improved,  like  Hell's  Kitchen,  and  mur- 
der again  ran  riot.    District  leaders  also  took  charge 
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of  the  health  department,  a  practice  which  Tammany's 
mayor  in  1927  was  told  by  his  special  investigator 
still  survived  and  should  be  stopped. 

Two  women  from  the  College  Settlement  on  Riving- 
ton  Street  had  experiences  with  the  police  which  were 
used  by  Jacob  Riis  in  picturing  Tammany  in  1901. 
One  was  knocked  down  in  the  street  by  a  drunken 
policeman.  Another  who  ran  from  her  bedroom  bare- 
footed to  the  street  when  she  saw  a  man  crawling  into 
it  in  the  early  morning  was  repulsed  by  the  policeman 
while  the  ruffian  was  allowed  to  escape  without  effort 
to  arrest  him. 

Two  parks  that  had  been  bought  for  $3,000,000  were 
left  undeveloped.  When  an  appeal  was  made  to  Mayor 
Van  Wyck  at  a  public  hearing,  to  develop  the  play- 
grounds for  children  on  the  East  Side  that  the  city  had 
already  bought  for  $3,000,000  he  answered:  "Vaude- 
ville! It  was  vaudeville  for  the  masses  that  destroyed 
Rome." 

A  Jewish  merchant  wanted  to  keep  his  store  open 
on  Sunday.  He  paid  a  policeman  $5  for  the  privilege. 
He  was  willing  to  keep  on  paying  $5,  but  refused  to 
pay  $10.  Thereupon  he  was  sued  for  $100  by  a 
stranger  he  had  never  heard  of.  He  did  not  under- 
stand the  thing,  did  not  fight  this  absurd  case,  lost  it, 
and  court  officers  overran  his  business! 

So  many  were  the  scandals  and  so  general  the  con- 
viction that  Tammany  Hall  was  not  only  under-serving 
but  was  robbing  the  public  that  its  Mayor  Van  Wyck 
could  not  be  renominated.  In  his  stead  Croker  ran 
Edward  M.  Shepard,  a  scholarly  lawyer  of  unusual 
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refinement,  perhaps  the  very  highest  type  who  ever 
headed  a  Tammany  ticket.  So  recently,  however,  had 
Governor  Roosevelt  removed  a  Tammany  district  at- 
torney, December  22,  1900,  for  helping  thugs  violate 
election  laws  and  so  unquestioned  were  rampant  vice 
and  police  extortion  that  Tammany  lost  the  election. 
Of  Van  Wyck,  too  weak  for  mayor  but  according  to 
Croker  nevertheless  good  enough  for  supreme  court 
judge,  the  Bar  Association  said  he  was  ^'conspicuously 
unfit.'' 

At  this  election  Smith  campaigned  for  Tammany. 
To  him  Tammany  was  still  convincing  and  alluring. 
He  felt  no  temptation  to  break  away  and  support  Low. 
Breaking  away  to  him  meant  breaking  himself  or  be- 
ing broken  by  Tammany.  There  is  no  indication  that 
he  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing.  He  was  no  more  apt 
to  do  that  than  to  try  to  talk  with  a  Harvard  accent. 
He  was  not  a  reader.  His  associates,  say  his  eulogizers 
of  1927,  were  hangers-on  in  the  back  rooms  of  saloons. 
They  were  not  readers.  There  was  much  Tammany 
and  little  public  welfare  in  his  environment. 

He  had  been  elected  assemblyman  in  1902.  He  had 
not  needed  to  fight  for  himself.  His  leader,  Tom 
Foley,  handed  him  the  nomination  and  that  meant 
election.  Sticking  to  Tammany  had  paid.  In  1903  he 
went  to  the  legislature,  the  January  before  Mayor 
Low  was  defeated  for  reelection. 

All  the  time  since  then  he  has  been  an  elected  Tam- 
many representative  promoted  from  his  appointive  post 
at  $1,050  to  assemblyman  at  $1,500,  to  governor  at 
$10,000,  to  sheriff  at  $12,000  salary  plus  $30,000  in 
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fees, — excepting  two  years  after  his  first  term  as  gov- 
ernor when  he  was  in  the  trucking  business  de  luxe  on 
a  giant  scale  at  $30,000  a  year. 

As  Tammany  Then  Saw  Politics 

The  twentieth  century  version  of  the  spoils  theory, 
the  Tammany  Hall  version,  limited  as  it  had  to  be  by 
city  charters  and  state  laws  which  prevented  the  whole- 
sale dismissal  of  civil  employees  as  one  party  took  an- 
other's place  was  being  given  to  the  public  in  the  early 
days  of  Smith's  apprenticeship  as  a  lawmaker. 

It  came  in  the  form  of  tabloid  monologues  repeated 
by  a  newspaper  reporter,  William  L.  Riordon.  The 
lecturer  was  Senator  George  Washington  Plunkett,  a 
Tammany  sachem,  a  district  leader  and  a  picturesque 
figure  who  went  about  with  a  high  hat.  Prince  Albert 
coat,  Irish  brogue  and  bad  grammar.  He  was  then 
an  old  man  and  a  town  character.  He  played  elder 
statesman  at  the  shoe-black  stand  in  the  county  court- 
house in  City  Hall  Square  which  Tweed  made  a  for- 
tune building  at  a  pretended  cost  of  $3,000,000  and  a 
real  tax  cost  of  $12,000,000. 

^^Men  ain't  in  politics  for  nothin',"  was  the  home 
base  of  his  teaching  and  his  acting.  Civil  service  he 
said  was  a  blight  on  patriotism,  smotherin'  the  people's 
voice,  a  humbug  and  rot. 

^ ^Honest  graft"  owes  its  name  and  vogue  to  this 
Tammany  philosopher. 

He  did  not  extol  Tammany  Hall  for  clean  streets, 
low  death  rate  or  high  protection  to  property.  He 
praised  Tammany  because  he  said  it  looks  after  its 
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friends  within  the  law  and  gives  them  opportunity  to 
make  money.  Yet  he  never  tripped  into  saying  as  did 
Smith  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1928,  that  because  it  had 
lasted  a  century  Tammany  Hall  must  be  ^^all  right." 

"I'm  looking  for  honest  graft  every  day  in  the 
year/'  he  said. 

"It's  only  fool  politicians  who  buck  up  against  the 
penal  code/'  according  to  this  honest  graft  philosopher. 

His  difference  between  honest  and  dishonest  graft 
might  profitably  be  taught  in  every  school  for  it  puts 
in  a  nutshell  the  theory  of  politics  which  is  known 
throughout  our  country  as  Tammanyism. 

"A  Philadelphia  superintendent  of  almshouses  recently 
stole  the  zinc  off  the  roof  of  the  building  and  sold  it  for 
junk.  That  was  carryin'  things  to  excess.  Show  me  an 
Irishman  who  would  steal  the  zinc  off  the  roof  of  an  alms- 
house. He  don't  exist.  [Although  the  first  grand  sachem 
of  Tammany  Hall,  Wm.  Mooney,  when  superintendent  of 
a  city  almshouse  in  1808  lost  his  office  because  instead  of 
the  $500  which  he  was  allowed  to  spend  on  himself  and  his 
family  it  was  found  that  he  had  used  $4,000  in  cash  and 
$1,000  in  various  articles.]  Of  course  if  an  Irishman  had 
the  political  pull,  and  the  roof  was  much  worn,  he  might 
get  the  city  authorities  to  put  on  a  new  one  and  get  the 
contract  for  himself,  and  get  the  old  roof  at  a  bargain.  But 
that's  honest  graft.  It's  going  about  the  thing  like  a  gentle- 
man and  there's  more  money  in  this  than  in  tearing  down 
an  old  roof  and  carting  it  down  to  the  junkman's.  More 
money  and  no  penal  code." 

While  Tammany  had  hard  drinkers  among  its  heel- 
ers they  were  not  the  leaders.     Plunkett  said,  "You 
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won't  make  a  lastin'  success  of  the  political  game  if 
you're  a  drinking  man" — a  caution  not  heeded  and 
probably  not  believed  by  Al  Smith  who  never  aspired 
to  the  kind  of  executive  job  that  a  district  leader  fills. 

Election  Day  Adventures 

What  was  election  day  like  when  Al  Smith  was  earn- 
ing the  confidence  of  his  political  patron  and  being 
groomed  for  assemblyman? 

^^Oh,  that  I  had  more  votes  to  give  my  Tammany/' 
was  the  lament  of  thugs,  floaters,  almshouse  inmates, 
denizens  of  cheap  lodging  houses,  saloons,  liquor  law 
hotels,  whisky  cafes  and  the  like. 

In  1898,  when  Smith  was  twenty-five,  the  State 
supervised  New  York  elections  for  the  first  time.  The 
report  of  Superintendent  John  McCulloch  to  Governor 
Roosevelt  told  what  Tammany  Hall  did  and  said  about 
this  effort  to  prevent  fraudulent  voting. 

Naturalization  papers  were  forged  by  wholesale. 
Legitimate  papers  were  presented  by  the  wrong  men. 
Floaters  roamed  about  the  city  voting  wherever  al- 
lowed. Lodging  houses  filled  up  just  before  election. 
Colored  voters  were  colonized. 

What  the  state  officer  called  "perhaps  the  most  fla- 
grant attempt  at  debauching  the  franchise"  was  regis- 
tering inmates  of  city  charitable  institutions.  For 
voting  purposes  the  roll  of  "help,"  paid  and  unpaid, 
jumped  thirty  days  before  election.  When  140  war- 
rants were  sworn  out  against  would-be  law  breakers, 
Tammany  Hall  named  counsel  for  defendants.     One 
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Tammany  magistrate  dismissed  all  but  one  feeble- 
minded defendant. 

A  well-known  gambler  and  ex-convict  was  arrested 
for  voting  illegally,  confessed,  pleaded  for  mercy,  was 
held  for  trial  and  bailed  by  Timothy  D.  Sullivan,  the 
East  Side's  greatest  district  Tammany  leader. 

From  a  Sullivan  cousin's  saloon  17  registered  al- 
though the  building,  except  the  saloon,  had  been  con- 
demned as  unsafe  by  the  building  bureau  and  was  all 
torn  up  for  repairs.  The  saloon  owner,  Christopher 
D.  and  his  brother,  Florence  J.  Sullivan,  were  arrested 
for  false  registration  far  from  their  legal  residences; 
the  former  was  later  sent  by  Tammany  Hall  to  the 
state  legislature  and  congress. 

A  lawyer,  former  assistant  district-attorney,  later 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  was  arrested  by  a  Tam- 
many election  inspector  on  a  charge  of  intimidating  a 
voter.  He  had  challenged  the  vote  of  a  man  who  was 
trying  to  vote  upon  the  name  of  another  man  person- 
ally known  to  him!  While  he  was  being  dismissed  by 
the  police  magistrate  who  called  his  arrest  "a  gross 
outrage,"  the  false  vote  was  accepted. 

A  state  officer  was  arrested  for  interfering  with  a 
legal  voter  whom  he  challenged  as  falsely  claiming  to 
reside  at  a  Raines  Law  hotel.  The  state  inspector  and 
the  false  voter  were  both  taken  to  the  police  station. 
The  law  breaker  was  dismissed.  The  law  enforcer  was 
detained  ^^for  a  profane  lecture  by  the  acting  captain." 
No  record  of  either  arrest  was  entered  on  the  police 
blotter. 

Floaters  would  crowd  into  a  precinct  voting  room. 
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If  a  vote  was  challenged  the  whole  crowd  would  hustle 
round  him,  perhaps  raise  him  over  their  heads  out 
of  the  room  and  away  from  danger  of  arrest. 

This  first  year  283  arrests  were  made,  and  213  war- 
rants issued  for  violators  who  could  not  be  found.  In 
lodging  houses  9,070  who  registered  decided  not  to 
vote.  The  next  year  445  warrants  were  issued  and  302 
were  arrested,  143  not  being  found. 

In  those  same  years  the  identical  kind  of  lawlessness 
was  common  in  other  cities.  Tammany's  peculiarity 
was  that  it  fought  efforts  to  stop  it.  August  12,  1898, 
it  passed  resolutions  calling  the  state  supervision  of 
New  York  elections 

'^a  manifest  insult  to  the  honesty,  intelligence  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  citizens  of  Greater  New  York,  who  justly  pride 
themselves  on  the  purity  and  fairness  of  their  elections 
and  the  strictness  with  which  the  requirements  of  the  gen- 
eral election  law  are  enforced." 


CHAPTER  IV 

WHEN   APPRENTICE   LAWMAKER,   1903-1910 

The  first  year  Al  Smith  was  in  Albany,  1903,  he 
spent  learning  how  to  do  what  Tammany  Pall  wanted 
its  assemblymen  to  do.  He  never  strayed  then  or 
during  his  twelve  years  as  assemblyman  outside  the 
reservation.  He  voted  as  he  was  told.  There  was 
little  to  do  but  vote  obediently.  His  party  was  in  the 
minority.    It  could  invent  and  execute  no  policy. 

He  was  bored.  He  enjoyed  better  planning  for  his 
inconspicuous  part  in  the  mayoralty  fight  at  home  in 
1903  which  would  oust  anti-Tammany  from  power. 
He  campaigned  against  reform  and  against  a  Republi- 
can governor.  He  commended  himself  to  his  own 
Tammany  leader  by  his  dramatic  support  of  his  party 
platform's  claim  that  reform  under  Low  had  been 
"extravagant,  corrupt  and  infamously  mismanaged." 
Tammany  Hall  vv^on  by  a  majority  of  40,000  votes. 

The  fact  is  Tammany  Hall  had  made  it  hard  for 
the  masses  to  be  sure  that  anti-Tammany  offered  more 
guarantees  of  honesty  and  service  than  did  Tammany. 
It  kicked  a  goal  from  the  field.  It  stole  two  bases. 
It  nominated  two  of  anti-Tammany's  own  officers, 
Edward  M.  Grout  comptroller  and  Charles  V.  Fornes 
aldermanic  president.  For  them  could  be  claimed 
whatever  credit  could  be  claimed  by  Low.  Fusion 
had  expressed  approval  of  their  records  by  renominat- 
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ing  them.  Its  dropping  them  after  they  accepted 
nomination  by  Tammany  Hall  was  called  "sour 
grapes."  It  was  easy  for  thousands  of  voters  to  be 
persuaded  that  anti-Tammany  had  become  more  in- 
terested in  offices  than  in  service. 

By  nominating  for  mayor  George  B.  McClellan,  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar,  Tammany  Hall  further  con- 
fused the  public  by  concealing  its  own  hand. 

When  Low  was  defeated  one  of  the  big  little  leaders 
of  Tammany  Hall — ^Little  Tim  Sullivan — ^was  con- 
gratulated. His  answer  shows  the  difference  between 
a  dictatorship  for  personal  profit  through  political 
power,  such  as  Tammany  Hall  had  known  since 
Tweed's  day,  and  the  naive,  decentralized  amateur 
power  of  a  temporary  coalition:  "My  friend,  you  are 
mistaken.  I  never  made  so  much  money  under  Tam- 
many as  under  Low.  How  could  that  be?  Because 
with  Tammany  I  had  to  go  to  the  man  at  the  top  who 
knew  what  favors  were  worth.  Under  reform  I  dealt 
with  the  small  fry  who  were  satisfied  with  mere  pick- 
ings instead  of  a  divvy."  The  same  could  have  been 
said  by  other  leaders  who  while  out  of  pubHc  jobs 
under  reform  still  found  "extra-curricular  opportuni- 
ties" to  make  money  by  bartering.  Furthermore  the 
Tammany  Hall  majority  in  the  board  of  aldermen 
could  make  money  by  dickering  over  valuable  fran- 
chises, for  even  if  they  were  not  alone  in  the  power 
to  grant  them  they  had  power  to  refuse  them.  * 

Tammany  returned  to  the  clover  patch  of  patronage 
and  contracts  in  January,  1904.  Then  by  a  margin  so 
narrow — 3,500  out  of  450,000  votes^ — that   few  in- 
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siders  have  ever  believed  he  was  honestly  elected, 
McClellan  won  a  second,  and  four-year,  term  to  begin 
in  1906.    That  miss,  however,  was  as  good  as  a  mile. 

In  1906,  however,  Tammany's  mayor  sprouted  a 
desire  to  do  some  mayor ing  for  himself.  Tammany 
Hall's  chief  said  so.  With  city  patronage  the  mayor 
fought  for  independence.  He  tried  to  out-machine  the 
old  Tammany  machine  with  a  new  Tammany  machine. 
Several  leaders  revolted  with  him. 

To  this  inside  fight  the  world  owes  many  disclosures 
and  much  progress.  Nevertheless  Tammany  Hall's 
prestige  upstate  grew.  Its  leaders  in  the  legislature 
by  their  grafting  helped  Republican  leaders  bring  to  a 
head  the  insurance  scandals  which  Charles  E.  Hughes 
bared  to  the  nation  and  which  in  turn  made  him  a 
national  figure.  Insurance  companies  spent  fifty  times 
as  much  paying  grafters  to  allow  legitimate  business 
as  it  would  have  cost  to  defy  and  jail  would-be  grafters. 

By  midsummer,  1906,  in  spite  of  its  quarrel  with  its 
own  mayor,  Tammany  Hall  was  strong  enough  to  per- 
suade the  Democrats  of  the  state  to  run  against  Hughes 
for  governor  none  other  than  Wm.  R.  Hearst.  And 
they  almost  elected  Hearst,  too.  That  was  the  third 
time  Al  Smith  was  elected  assemblyman. 

Al  Smith  saw  Tammany  Hall  eating  crow  this  year 
and  extolling  the  man  who  had  for  two  years  been 
cartooning  Tammany  Hall  as  unfit  for  human  recogni- 
tion and  at  least  unfit  to  be  out  of  jail.  He  saw  the 
Tammany  organization  fighting  against  its  own  mayor 
and  with  its  former  detractor. 

Now  a  lawmaker  seasoned  by  four  sessions  in  the 
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assembly,  Smith  saw  Tammany  throw  the  convention 
to  Hearst  for  his  money  and  heard  it  say  ^This  is  the 
dirtiest  day's  work  of  my  life."  He  knew  this  con- 
fession was  ^^a  mouthful"  when  coming  from  a  Tam- 
many senator,  Thomas  F.  Grady,  who  had  as  bad  a 
reputation  for  suspicious  acting  as  any  Tammany  man 
can  have  who  keeps  out  of  jail. 

Smith  could  not  foresee  that  in  1928  he  himself 
would  be  considered  eligible  for  the  presidency  largely 
because  in  1922  he  refused  to  help  trade  again  for 
Hearst's  campaign  help  with  newspapers  and  money 
as  Tammany  had  done  in  1906.  But  in  1906  moral 
scruples  about  Tammany  Hall  tactics  did  not  trouble 
Smith,  whose  inside  biographers  said  of  him  in  1927: 
^^Moral  issues  were  never  a  natural  part  of  Smith." 

What  was  really  going  on  in  New  York  City  did 
not  come  out  until  the  fall  of  1906.  It  started  then  to 
come  out  ^^like  thunder"  and  had  more  to  do  with  mak- 
ing a  so-called  new  Tammany  of  outward  appearances 
than  anything  done  single-handed  later  by  Al  Smith. 
Here  are  some  samples  for  this  period,  1903  to  19 10. 

Expose  after  expose  proved  that  a  public  memorial 
by  social  workers  in  1905  was  prophetic  when  it  in- 
sisted that  if  the  public  eye  would  turn  from  the  en- 
gaging personality  of  Tammany  Hall's  mayor  to  the 
conditions  of  streets  and  hospitals  specific  concern 
would  take  the  place  of  general  praise. 

Below  the  Surface 

The  methods  in  use  ^  invited  collusion  to  defraud 
the  city."    Private  firms  refused  to  deal  with  the  city 
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because  "city  employees  blackmail  claimants"  and 
"politicians  pad  payrolls."  Fifty-year  bonds  were  is- 
sued for  broomSj  strawberries  and  political  workers 
put  on  payrolls  just  before  election  "for  grandchildren 
to  pay."  The  law  regarding  contract-letting  was  "dis- 
regarded or  evaded  and  nobody  but  those  concerned 
in  the  transactions  knows  anything  about  it."  There 
was  "no  check  upon  extravagant  prices  or  corrupt 
dealing."  An  army  of  subordinates  passed  upon  every 
bill  "but  when  all  is  done  the  controller  really  knows 
practically  nothing  about  the  transactions." 

Both  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Haven  railroads 
had  been  denied  for  years  the  privilege  of  improving 
their  ability  to  handle  transportation  in  the  city.  The 
Tammany  aldermen  simply  would  not  act.  The  anti- 
Tammany  board  of  estimate  could  not  force  the  Tam- 
any  board  of  aldermen  to  act  for  the  city's  good.  Not 
until  the  contracting  firm  headed  by  Tammany  Chief 
Murphy's  brother  was  given  the  two  contracts  was  the 
holdup  in  the  Tammany  board  of  aldermen  lifted. 
The  excess  cost  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was 
$600,000.  The  president  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
himself  testified  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission that  his  road  had  set  aside  $1,600,000  to  "ac- 
celerate influence"  in  New  York  City, — in  favor  of 
immediate  improvements  that  every  one  in  the  city 
wanted  except  Tammany  and  other  blackmailers. 

Within  five  years  Tammany's  president  of  Manhat- 
tan was  removed  for  gross  incompetence  and  waste, 
its  president  in  the  Bronx  was  removed  for  "remiss- 
ness, extravagance,  abuse  of  power  and  making  false 
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statements,"  one  president  in  Queens  quit  under 
charges  of  bribing,  receiving  bribes,  conspiracy,  giving 
false  testimony,  obstructing  the  court  and  fraud  in  sell- 
ing city  land,  and  his  successor  was  removed  for  neg- 
lect of  duty  and  incompetence. 

To  help  two  Tammany  chieftains — Boss  Murphy 
in  New  York  and  Senator  Pat  McCarren  in  Brooklyn 
— keep  tab  on  one  another  and  on  opportunities  to 
exact  tribute  from  private  business  seeking  city  con- 
tracts and  demanding  city  pay,  two  separate  sets  of 
books  were  kept  at  city  expense  by  the  finance  depart- 
ment. There  were  a  dozen  ways  a  bill  could  be  lost 
after  it  reached  the  comptroller's  office. 

In  buying  io8  of  135  pieces  of  real  estate  the  comp- 
troller's agent  secured  no  appraisal  whatever.  In  some 
instances  he  asked  outsiders  to  raise  their  appraisals 
of  what  the  city  should  pay.  One  special  appraiser  of 
land  which  the  city  was  buying  drew  $261,000  in  ten 
years,  another  $440,000  in  two  years  and  one  $110,000 
in  ten  months  of  1909. 

There  was  a  fire  in  a  big  loft  building.  Several  fire- 
men lost  their  lives.  Hose  broke  so  that  water  was 
useless.  The  public  was  indignant  and  frightened. 
An  investigation  was  ordered.  The  Tammany  com- 
missioner admitted  that  the  hose  broke;  he  also  ad- 
mitted that  the  hose  had  never  been  tested.  When 
asked  why  he  had  not  tested  the  hose  he  gave  this 
classic  answer:  ^We  were  afraid  it  would  break  and  we 
needed  all  there  was  in  case  of  fire/' 

This  answer  was  not  taken  by  Tammany  leaders 
and  followers  as  evidence  of  unfitness.     It  was  "just 
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a  bad  break,  that's  all."  Long  after  this  criminal  neg- 
lect defective  hose  was  bought  and  contracts  given  to 
a  favored  contractor  at  over  double  the  market  rate. 

Of  6,000  water  meters  the  official  record  showed  that 
4,800  had  been  neglected  on  an  average  of  ten  months. 
Water  was  paid  for  by  stables,  breweries  and  bottling 
establishments  at  the  same  frontage  rates  as  private 
houses,  rather  than  at  meter  rates  for  water  used. 
Water  clerks  were  making  arbitrary  reductions.  A 
preventable  loss  of  over  $2,000,000  a  year  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  water  commissioner  after  being  proved 
by  citizen  factfinders. 

Six  of  twenty  dock  masters  were  holding  the  fees 
they  collected.  A  city  building  worth  $200  a  month 
was  leased  to  a  politician  at  $75  a  month.  A  $1,000 
study  showed  how  to  save  $1,100,000  on  a  hospital. 
Of  property  turned  over  to  the  police  for  safe  keeping 
85  per  cent  was  sold  or  destroyed.  Park  concessions 
were  given  without  public  letting;  when  competition 
started  prices  increased  two  and  four  and  tenfold. 

The  tenement  house  department  was  wasting  52  per 
cent  of  the  time  it  gave  to  reinspections.  The  enforce- 
ment of  the  tenement  law  was  being  seriously  impeded 
by  the  city's  law  department.  In  250  of  295  Brooklyn 
houses  the  official  inspector  had  passed  as  legal  what 
were  clearly  illegal  conditions.  Violations  were  being 
dismissed  with  no  evidence  that  the  law  had  been  com- 
plied with  and  no  other  explanation  than  that  a  deputy 
had  ordered  it.  A  third  of  1,200  Manhattan  tenement 
violations  had  been  neglected  over  a  year. 

Budget  appropriations  were  jockeyed.    Amounts  ob- 
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Cassidy  later  went  to  jail  and  Cohalon  was  arraigned  for  graft  by 
the  Bar  Association,  but  found  innocent  by  the  Assembly  in  1913, 
Al  Smith  speaker.  At  right,  Boss  Tweed  instructing  a  Tammany 
governor,  as  Boss  Murphy  instructed  Smith  until  Smith  became 
governor. 
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tained  from  taxes  on  plausible  grounds  were  used  for 
entirely  different  purposes.  Money  was  saved  in  the 
early  months  for  the  ^^June  Hump"  because  it  was  easy 
to  get  twelve  times  the  June  payroll  for  the  next  year. 
Other  money  was  saved  in  the  early  months  in  order 
to  put  on  a  large  number  of  temporary  workers  or  pay- 
drawers  just  before  election. 

Exceeding  budget  allowances  was  so  common  that 
in  19 10  Comptroller  Prendergast,  anti-Tammany,  re- 
minded department  heads  that  it  was  a  misdemeanor. 
Tammany's  mayor  of  fickle  loyalty,  Wm.  J.  Gaynor, 
added  that  he  would  dismiss  any  commissioner  who 
spent  more  than  his  budget  allowed. 

Because  the  dock  department  took  in  enough  rev- 
enue to  pay  its  way  its  expenses  were  not  put  in  the 
annual  budget.  Nobody  asked  it  questions.  The  first 
year  it  was  ^^brought  into  the  Union"  of  budgeted 
services  the  dock  commissioner  himself  came  to  the 
board  of  estimate  and  asked  for  a  reduction  of  $400,000 
— ^preferring  to  do  this  himself  rather  than  have  citizen 
factfinders  prove  that  he  did  not  need  this  amount. 
Early  the  next  year  $500,000  more  was  lopped  off. 

Who  owed  the  city  wasn't  known.  City  owned 
school  sites  were  forgotten  even  when  available  for 
new  schools  and  new  ones  bought.  Franchise  taxes 
were  not  collected.  Railroads  were  allowed  to  post- 
pone indefinitely  paying  back  money  that  the  city  had 
advanced  for  repairing  the  space  between  street  car- 
tracks.  No  one  knew  if  water  bills  were  paid.  The 
Manhattan  park  department  had  no  list  of  concessions 
and  leases. 
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Official  guesses  about  the  city's  not-yet-used  ability 
to  borrow  ranged  from  $2,800,000  to  $106,200,000. 

The  health  department  was  a  favorite  parking  place 
for  Tammany  Hall  devotees  whose  so-called  work  was 
not  needed.  The  water  department's  pleasure  yacht 
was  costing  $1,000  a  day.  City  employees  were  work- 
ing from  ten  to  four  instead  of  nine  to  five;  the  alder- 
men in  1908  refused  to  lengthen  the  hours;  when 
lengthened  in  19 10  they  quickly  relapsed. 

No  pretense  was  made  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 
A  $2,700  man  would  be  a  side  partner  of  a  man  get- 
ting $900.  Salaries  and  grades  were  taken  up  at  prac- 
tically every  meeting  of  the  aldermen  each  year,  and 
favors  passed  out  according  to  the  employee's  pull 
with  district  leaders  rather  than  his  work  for  the  city, 
— ^which  is  the  way  white-collar  workers  were  given 
increases  in  1926  to  1928  also.  Coney  Island  and 
Rockaway  sea  beaches  were  monopolized  and  even 
wire-fenced  by  private  owners  of  abutting  property, 
who  in  law,  as  citizen  factfinders  later  showed  and 
courts  ruled,  were  only  trespassers  on  public  beaches. 

Musicians  with  dummy  horns  were  found  in  park 
bands  drawing  pay  for  going  through  the  motions  of 
blowing. 

The  democratic  comptroller  from  Brooklyn  shocked 
the  Tammany  which  elected  him  by  showing  that  in 
his  private  business,  day  in  and  day  out,  he  got  five 
times  as  much  work  from  bookkeepers  as  he  did  from 
city  bookkeepers  in  the  comptroller's  office. 

For  a  six-cent  hat  hook  60  cents  was  paid.     The 
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joint  legislative  committee  said  that  from  $4,000,000  to 
$6,000,000  a  year  was  wasted  on  supplies  alone. 

A  man  dismissed  for  paying  $1.50  for  a  five-cent 
valve  wheel  recovered  his  position  with  a  year's  back- 
pay because,  as  in  numerous  other  instances,  the  simple 
provisions  of  the  civil  service  law  were  disregarded 
when  he  was  removed.  Mayor  Gaynor  demanded  a 
thorough  investigation,  saying  there  was  seldom  little 
graft  without  big  graft. 

To  get  around  the  charter  prohibition  against  orders 
for,  purchases  of  over  $1,000  without  competition 
large  jobs  were  broken  into  small  amounts.  One  firm 
got  $22,544  that  way  in  1909.  For  Tammany's  ex- 
planation see  page  72. 

The  water  department  had  supplies  ahead  in  some 
lines  for  200  years.  When  new  supplies  were  needed 
it  went  to  the  market  instead  of  its  own  stock.  Of  450 
book  balances  for  stock  on  hand  in  the  police  depart- 
ment only  sixteen  agreed  with  the  actual  count. 

A  water  department  employee  paid  $4,185  for  re- 
pairing a  $995  auto. 

Horses  from  city  departments  would  go  round  the 
shoeing  line  as  inveterate  bums  would  go  round  and 
round  the  bread  line  which  was  then  a  star  feature  of 
New  York's  night  life.  Horses  would  be  sold  as  no 
good  when  all  they  needed  was  a  little  rest;  then  they 
would  be  bought  back  again  at  top-notch  prices  when 
rested. 

Favorite  contractors  preyed  upon  the  police  fund: 
$4.75  for  handcuffs  worth  $2.25;  $64  to  a  clock  maker 
for  working  five  and  a  half  hours;  20  cents  a  pound  for 
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4^  cent  nails;  an  emergency  order  for  repairs  at  the 
Coney  Island  station  was  given  to  a  dealer  on  69th 
Street  and  Columbus  Avenue,  Manhattan,  nearly 
twenty  miles  away. 

Election  frauds  were  abetted  by  magistrates.  They 
refused  to  issue  warrants  for  law  breakers  unless  repu- 
table housewives  who  had  made  affidavits  that  no  such 
persons  resided  with  them  would  go  to  court  and 
re-swear  to  the  facts.  Magistrates  also  held  illegally 
that  they  could  not  legally  grant  warrants  for  the  ar- 
rest of  persons  charged  with  committing  crimes  outside 
the  magistrates'  so-called  judicial  districts. 

A  policeman  registered  in  several  districts.  The 
night  he  was  arrested  the  registration  book  in  one 
district  was  mutilated  to  conceal  his  crime. 

A  man  who  started  to  register  as  Boiling  became 
excited  when  challenged  and  finally  signed  his  name 
Patrick  Murray. 

Not  a  finger  was  lifted  and  not  a  voice  raised  by 
Tammany  Hall  to  correct  these  evils.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  public  to  organize  for  protection  through 
the  Honest  Ballot  Association. 


CHAPTER  V 

WORKING    WITH    CITIZEN    FACTFINDERS 

In  the  early  days  of  governmental  research,  1907, 
the  head  of  Tammany  Hall,  Charles  F.  Murphy,  asked 
his  representative  in  the  comptroller's  office  what  in 
blankety-blank-blazes  he  meant  by  cooperating  with 
those  blankety-blank  municipal  researchers.  ^Well, 
Chief,"  the  man  Friday  answered,  "it's  just  like  this. 
Those  fellows  have  a  right  to  the  facts.  They  know 
a  guess  from  a  fact  when  they  see  it.  They  apparently 
have  money  enough  to  keep  themselves  alive  until  they 
get  the  facts.  Now,  Chief,  if  I  obstruct  them  and 
they  find  something,  they'll  know  I  was  in  it,  but  if  I 
give  them  the  glad  hand  and  they  find  something  they 
may  think  I  wasnH  in  it/^    Chief  agreed. 

So  apt  is  the  Lord  to  side  with  the  facts  that  Tam- 
many officers  not  infrequently  maneuver  to  have  facts 
leak  out  so  that  it  will  not  be  safe  to  follow  Tammany 
leaders  against  them.  One  Tammany  Hall  mayor  in 
this  period,  wishing  to  find  it  impossible  to  yield  to  a 
borough  president's  request,  first  had  the  above  men- 
tioned citizen  factfinders  informed  and  then  said:  "I 
tell  you.  Blank,  I'd  certainly  do  that  for  you  except 
that  the  researchers  already  know  this  and  we  couldn't 
possibly  carry  it  off." 

At  a  crisis  in  the  reform  of  accounting  methods,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  carried  a  front-page  attack  on  the 
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accounting  changes  of  which  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce had  said  that  nothing  else  in  two  decades  "had 
been  so  full  of  promise  for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
city.'' 

There  in  big  headlines  big  business  was  told,  on  al- 
leged authority,  that  accounting  reform  had  proved 
itself  a  failure  in  six  months  and  must  be  abandoned. 
The  story  cited  almost  twenty  reasons  for  the  "failure 
of  the  scheme."  Too  little  help  had  been  provided, 
although  over  $100,000  had  already  been  spent.  Em- 
ployees and  officers  were  opposed.  The  park  depart- 
ment had  refused  to  accept  it.  The  city's  experts  were 
powerless  to  impress  the  plan's  virtues  upon  their 
subordinates.  Affairs  in  the  comptroller's  office  were 
"verging  on  confusion."  A  halt  had  been  called  and 
the  order  "As  you  were"  had  been  given. 

This  attack  surprised  and  frightened  because  this 
influential  paper  had  been  a  stanch  supporter  from 
the  very  first  move.  Obviously  if  Wall  Street  turned 
against  accounting  reform  it  was  not  reasonable  to  look 
for  loyalty  to  it  in  Tammany  Hall. 

In  great  concern  the  editor  was  asked  if  he  had 
changed  his  mind.  He  said  not  at  all,  he  was  simply 
printing  what  seemed  to  be  authentic  and  tremendously 
important  news.  He  told  who  had  furnished  the  un- 
signed attack — one  of  the  highest  of  the  higher-ups. 

This  public  officer  was  telephoned,  "Have  you  seen 
what  the  Wall  Street  Journal  said  of  your  accounting 
plan  this  morning?"  "No,  what  is  it?"  When  told 
what  the  two-column  obituary  contained  he  said  he 
was  appalled  that  any  one  could  speak  disparagingly 
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of  such  an  admirable  scheme  and  asked  who  could  pos- 
sibly have  done  such  a  thing.  It  was  hoped  he  would 
know.  When  he  asked  what  could  be  done  it  was 
suggested  that  he  himself  write  an  answer  since  he  was 
the  most  influential  officer  available  and  Comptroller 
Herman  A.  Metz  was  away.  ^^All  right,  I  guess  that's 
best.  Since  it's  more  in  your  line,  supposing  you  draft 
an  answer  and  let  me  see  it." 

This  was  done.  He  signed  an  official  statement 
showing  in  short  paragraphs  that  the  earlier  unsigned 
statement  was  false  in  ten  specific  ways.  The  next 
day  Wall  Street  readers  saw  this  official  denial  and 
reassurance.  The  editor  never  did  recover  from  see- 
ing over  this  officer's  signature  ten  concrete  declara- 
tions that  the  anonymous  indictment  by  this  same  of- 
ficer was  untrue. 

There  had  been  no  "reversion  to  the  old  method." 
There  was  no  confusion.  The  new  system  had  been  in- 
stalled "for  less  money  and  more  expeditiously  than  is 
usually  experienced  by  large  corporations."  The  pay- 
roll cost  had  been  only  a  fifth  of  what  outside  ac- 
countants would  ordinarily  require.  The  department 
of  parks  instead  of  rejecting  was  successfully  using  the 
new  plan.  All  requested  funds  had  been  provided. 
No  one  had  ever  suggested  "a  complete  change."  No 
criticism  had  been  made  of  the  plan  as  it  affected  the 
departments.  The  proposed  modifications  did  not  af- 
fect any  principles. 

The  Tammany  psychology  was  plain.  What  I  do 
secretly  that  can't  be  traced  to  me  can  do  me  no  harm. 
To  stand  up  publicly  for  accounting  reform  will  help 
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me  and  the  organization  a  great  deal  with  business 
men.  My  pride  suffers  little  because  only  two  others 
know  how  I  faced  two  ways  in  two  days. 

Two  other  illustrations  from  this  period  emphasize 
a  point  which  Governor  Smith  made  with  startling 
effect  in  the  state  constitutional  convention  of  191 5: 
^'The  people  rule  negatively.  The  interests  of  this 
state  have  been  many  times  well  and  promptly  safe- 
guarded by  a  good  vigorous  minority/'  He  might  have 
added,  ^^armed  with  the  facts.'' 

Tammany  Knows  ^^The  Goods'' 

Citizen  factfinders  were  trying  to  secure  entering 
wedges  for  a  budget  system,  including  proper  budget 
publicity.  Mayor  McClellan  publicly  promised  to 
"make  a  public  statement  which  will  explain  and  jus- 
tify every  increase."  As  the  budget  had  gone  up 
$13,000,000,  and  as  best  informed  persons  felt  sure 
this  meant  inexcusable  waste,  the  mayor's  promise  was 
gratifying. 

While  waiting  for  the  mayor's  explanation  the  citi- 
zen factfinders  also  set  out  to  account  for  every  cent. 
They  did,  and  they  saw  when  the  mayor's  explanation 
came  that  it  was  about  87  per  cent  wrong.  They  took 
their  balanced  explanation  to  him.  The  following  dia- 
logue which  took  place  between  the  mayor  and  Henry 
Bruere,  later  city  chamberlain  under  Mayor  Mitchel 
and  now  first  vice-president  of  the  Bowery  Savings 
Bank,  shows  why  Tammanyism  by  whatever  name  can 
cut  circles  around  almost  any  tactics  but  the  facts. 

"Well,  sir,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 
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"I  came  to  see  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  about  your  explana- 
tion of  the  budget  increases." 

'^What  about  it?" 

"We  cannot  make  our  account  harmonize  with 
yours." 

"The  mayor  of  New  York  fails  to  see  why  his  ex- 
planation should  harmonize  with  yours." 

"No,  Mr.  Mayor,  except  that  you  told  the  public 
you  would  explain  and  the  public  knows  that  we  know. 
We  thought  we  would  come  to  you  before  answering 
newspaper  requests." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  my  explanation?" 

"Well,  Mr.  Mayor,  you  say  for  example  that  the  in- 
crease for  the  borough  of  Manhattan  is  $103,000  for 
needed  supplies  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  increase 
is  $265,000  not  $103,000,  and  for  added  workers  in  an 
absolutely  discredited  department." 

"What  else?" 

After  two  or  three  more  samples  the  mayor  threw 
up  his  hands  and  said,  "Mea  culpa,  what  do  you  want 
me  to  do?"  Mr.  Bruere  told  him  it  was  thought  per- 
haps he  would  like  to  make  another  statement  to  the 
public.  "Will  you  help  me?"  "Certainly?"  "Then 
I'll  do  it." 

A  conference  was  called  by  the  mayor  of  three  citi- 
zen researchers  and  three  official  budget  makers.  We 
began  as  we  had  begun  with  the  mayor.  "But,"  said 
the  official  representatives,  "what's  $265,000  in  a 
budget  of  $140,000,000?"  Every  time  a  discrepancy 
was  mentioned  they  said  "Why,  what's  that  in  a  budget 
of  $140,000,000?"    Finally,  we  said,  "Well,  gentlemen, 
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if  a  hundred  discrepancies  of  $2,000  to  $200,000  each 
between  the  mayor's  explanation  and  the  truth  are  all 
negligible  we  don't  see  any  basis  for  this  conference." 
Thereupon  one  of  them  said  he  must  go  out  "for  a 
drink."  When  he  returned  he  said:  "Well,  boys,  when 
I  was  out  I  telephoned  to  George  (Mayor  McClellan) 
and  told  him  there  was  nothing  in  your  kick.  He  said 
to  me,  ^ii^j  I  guess  we'd  better  do  what  those  folks 
suggest.    They've  got  the  goods.    I've  seen  them.'  " 

Merely  a  Change  of  Tense 

A  commissioner  slowly  read  a  citizen  factfinding 
statement  for  the  press  which  told  in  nugget  para- 
graphs that  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  different  ways 
his  department  was  losing  public  revenue  and  wasting 
taxes.  "This  is  a  hell  of  a  cooperation,"  he  finally  said, 
"I  thought  we  were  cooperating." 

He  was  reminded  that  this  news  story  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreement  to  cooperate,  and  was  be- 
ing shown  him  first  after  waiting  several  months  for 
him  to  complete  his  part  of  the  cooperation  by  making 
the  improvements  he  had  agreed  were  necessary. 

"How  long  will  you  give  me  to  put  this  

statement  in  the  past  tense?"  ^^How  long  do  you 
want?"    "Two  weeks."    "Certainly." 

After  two  weeks  the  same  story  went  out  except  that 
where  the  earlier  draft  said  neglect  "is,"  the  new  draft 
said  "used  to  be."  Headlines  all  across  newspaper 
pages  told  of  the  commissioner's  business  reforms,  that 
have  since  enriched  taxpayers  about  $50,000,000. 
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Tammany  Shuns  Hostile  Facts 

As  these  instances  show,  Tammany  Hall  does  not 
willingly  stay  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  fact-supported 
case.  Democracy's  problem  is  how  to  disinfect  any 
Tammany  anti-social  instincts  by  the  light  of  incon- 
trovertible facts. 

Whatever  misgivings  Tammany  Hall  had  about  co- 
operating with  citizen  factfinders  the  truth  is  that 
this  cooperation  began  a  new  era  in  American  city 
government.  The  idea  that  was  dramatically  working 
out  in  New  York  before  the  country's  eyes  had  vitality 
enough  to  spread  to  other  cities,  to  state  governments 
and  to  the  federal  government. 

Thence  came  the  educational  work  that  swept  the 
country  for  accounting  reform,  budget  reform,  more 
useful  official  records,  better  official  publicity  and  field 
surveys  of  city  and  state  governments,  public  schools 
and  state  universities. 

Stories  from  New  York  caught  the  national  eye  and 
carried  conviction  for  several  reasons.  They  dealt 
with  waste  and  slipshod  methods  that  were  universal. 
The  large  figures  that  were  needed  to  tell  a  story  for 
New  York  arrested  attention  as  the  same  truth  for  a 
village  could  never  have  done.  It  touched  the  country's 
funnybone  and  satisfied  its  missionary  spirit  to  have 
the  notorious  bad  boy  of  American  politics,  Tammany 
Hall,  showing  the  virtuous  back-country  how  to  pre- 
vent misgovernment.  Finally,  there  was  news  in  the 
fact  that  the  biggest  names  in  American  business  were 
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offering  cooperation  to  and  demanding  cooperation 
from  Tammany  Hall. 

All  of  these  factors  worked  within  New  York  as  well 
as  outside.  Extensive  publicity  made  cooperation 
easier  than  opposition.  It  wasn't  easy  for  Tammany 
Hall  to  say  that  criticisms  of  its  business  methods  were 
flub-dub  and  flap-doodle  when  the  country's  leading 
accountants,  foremost  banking  houses  and  railroad  cor- 
porations insisted  that  the  accounting  proposals  were 
sound. 

Al  Smith  himself  had  no  part  in  this  cooperation  but 
he  reaped  the  benefit  of  it  when  he  became  governor 
and  found  an  offshoot  of  the  New  York  movement,  the 
New  York  State  Association  backed  chiefly  by  Repub- 
licans, installed  in  Albany  for  finding  facts  about  the 
state  government.  In  fact  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could 
ever  have  risen  from  the  mire  of  Tammanyism  if  citi- 
zen factfinding  and  alertness  had  not,  as  shown  later, 
punished  Tammany  Hall  for  his  super-efficiency  as 
majority  leader  and  speaker  of  the  state  assembly. 


©  N.  Y.  Times,  September  24,  19 11. 

The  charter  umbrella  didn't  cover 
the  public. 


CHAPTER  VI 

REMOVALS   FOR   INCOMPETENCE 

When  A1  Smith  first  went  to  Albany  it  was  expected 
that  the  mayor's  investigators,  the  two  commissioners 
of  accounts,  would  be  blinders.  By  1907  they  had  be- 
come ^^the  mayor's  eye,"  thanks  to  citizen  factfinders 
and  the  patronage  quarrel  of  Tammany's  boss  with 
Tammany's  mayor. 

Intended  as  a  protection  against  waste  and  corrup- 
tion and  as  an  aid  to  the  central  power  given  the 
mayor  under  consolidation,  the  office  of  commissioner 
of  accounts  was  for  years  filled  with  men  who  had  to  be 
given  jobs  but  could  hardly  be  trusted  with  big  jobs. 
When  as  investigators  they  found  things  wrong,  which 
they  made  it  their  business  not  to  do  if  they  could  help 
it,  their  reports  were  pigeon-holed.  So  sure  was  the 
whitewash  that  the  first  thing  an  accused  officer  would 
say  was,  ^^Have  the  commissioner  of  accounts  investi- 
gate!" 

That  was  the  first  thing  Borough  President  John  F. 
Ahearn  said  in  1906  when  citizen  factfinders  issued 
a  description  of  the  way  he  was  wasting  money  on  the 
streets  and  public  buildings  of  Manhattan  borough. 
Who  could  doubt  a  popular  president  when  he  courted 
inquiry?  "Have  the  commissioners  of  accounts  in- 
vestigate," he  wrote  the  mayor  the  very  day  the 
damning  facts  appeared.     And  investigate  they  did 
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until  Governor  Hughes  removed  him  for  "entirely  in- 
excusable waste,  neglect  and  misconduct." 

It  looked  for  a  time  as  if  the  lesson  would  never  be 
forgotten  by  Tammany,  but  Governor  Hughes  found  it 
necessary  to  remove  a  second  very  popular  Tammany 
borough  president  and  to  order  hearings  on  charges 
against  a  third  who  avoided  removal  by  resigning  and 
leaving  his  successor  to  be  removed. 

Recall  by  Evidence  of  Incompetence 

The  services  of  Tammany  Hall  to  good  government 
are  legion,  but  most  of  the  best  ones  are  of  the  kind 
the  small  boy  had  in  mind  when  his  essay  said:  "Pins 
have  saved  millions  of  lives  by  people  not  swallowing 
them."  The  Tammanyisms  that  the  people  of  New 
York  have  refused  to  swallow  have  led  to  some  of  the 
most  important  governmental  reforms  the  country  has 
known. 

Thus  Tammany's  state  owes  to  it  the  best  method 
that  has  been  worked  out  anywhere  for  "recalling" 
elected  officers.  By  it  cities  may  rid  themselves  of 
wastefulness  and  other  misgovernment  without  wait- 
ing for  the  upheavals  and  confusion  of  elections.  That 
is  the  recall  by  facts,  by  giving  evidence  of  inefficiency 
without  necessarily  proving  corruption  to  a  governor 
holding  power  of  removal.  It  is  supremely  valuable 
because  it  is  facts  that  count,  no  matter  how  few  sub- 
mit them.  Tammany  gave  New  York  this  recall  by 
being  the  provocation  of  it. 

The  three  most  recent  and  significant  uses  of  this 
recall  were  while  Al  Smith  was  learning  the  trade  of 
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Tammany  legislator  at  Albany.  Governor  Roosevelt 
had  use  for  it  in  1900  by  removing  a  Tammany  district 
attorney  for  fomenting  violence  and  fraud  at  the  polls. 
Governor  Hughes  removed  two  of  Tammany's  most 
popular  leaders  from  borough  presidencies,  John  F. 
Ahearn  of  Manhattan  in  1907  and  Louis  F.  Haffen  of 
the  Bronx  in  1909.  The  latter  had  been  strong  enough 
in  1 90 1  to  win  out  for  Tammany  when  all  the  rest  of  its 
ticket  was  bowled  over  by  anti-Tammany  fusion  with 
Low,  and  he  had  thereafter  kept  on  being  elected. 
The  next  governor,  Frank  W.  Higgins,  removed  the 
Tammany  president  of  Queens,  Lawrence  Gresser,  for 
"neglect  of  duty  and  incompetence,"  after  charges  had 
caused  the  preceding  borough  president  Joseph  Bermel 
to  run  away  under  fire  rather  than  face  charges  of 
"bribery,  conspiracy,  giving  false  testimony  and  ob- 
structing the  court,  fraud  in  selling  land  and  receiving 
bribes  and  graft  from  contractors." 

In  all  probability  there  would  not  have  been  the 
removals  while  Al  Smith  was  cutting  his  eye  teeth  as  an 
assemblyman  if  Tammany's  boss,  Charles  F.  Murphy, 
had  not  pushed  his  mayor  into  a  declaration  of  freedom 
when  up  for  reelection  in  1905.  Tammany  did  not 
mind  McClellan's  big  campaign  talk  about  being  his 
own  man.  On  the  contrary  it  liked  to  have  a  gentle- 
man mayor  insist  that  he  wore  his  own  collar  or  at 
least  would  wear  it  next  time  if  reelected. 

It  was  a  horse  of  another  color  to  have  him  show  he 
meant  it  after  election.  It  was  not  possible  to  dis- 
cipline George  B.  McClellan  the  way  Governor  Sulzer 
was  disciplined,  by  impeachment,  a  few  years  later 
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by  the  same  Tammany  boss.  In  the  first  place  there 
was  no  legal  power  in  the  Tammany  aldermen  to  im- 
peach. Probably  the  majority  would  have  been  just 
as  willing  as  the  legislature  but  it  was  not  being  done 
and  could  not  be  done  under  the  charter.  There  was 
no  way  to  discredit  Tammany's  mayor  without  dis- 
crediting Tammany  itself.  Hence  all  they  could  do 
was  to  quarrel.  The  mayor  had  the  patronage.  Tam- 
many's chief  had  the  votes  for  future  political  ag- 
grandizement. 

McClellan  also  had  the  commissioners  of  accounts 
and  he  used  them.  Citizen  testimony  was  sifted  and 
verified  by  a  special  counsel  turned  over  at  the  mayor's 
order  to  the  commissioners  of  accounts  by  the  cor- 
poration counsel. 

This  special  counsel,  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  was 
Tammany-reared  and  entitled  by  his  Tammany  con- 
nections and  education,  as  well  as  by  his  inheritance, 
to  a  much  bigger  ambition  than  was  Al  Smith  at  that 
time.  He  had  a  Tammany  sinecure  in  the  corpora- 
tion counsel's  office.  He  had  no  experience  to  make 
him  either  eager  or  able  to  get  the  whole  truth  about 
a  borough  president's  administration.  He  succeeded 
beyond  his  own  or  his  mayor's  hopes  because  there 
was  a  mass  of  facts  waiting  for  him  to  verify — How 
Manhattan  Is  Governed — and  a  citizen  factfinding 
body  sticking  to  the  job  and  prepared  to  prove  him 
either  sound  or  unsound  according  to  the  thoroughness 
of  his  study.  He  verified,  expounded  and  underscored 
their  arraignment. 

A  second  group  of  citizens,  the  City  Club,  preferred 
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charges  to  Governor  Hughes  based  upon  the  findings 
of  the  commissioners  of  accounts.  The  Tammany- 
mayor  was  not  yet  ready  to  do  such  an  extraordinary 
and  unbrotherly  thing  as  to  ask  for  a  Tammany  col- 
league's removal  by  the  governor  and  a  Republican 
governor  at  that. 

So  the  citizens  did  it  with  the  more  courage  because 
by  now  the  special  counsel  had  become  commissioner 
of  accounts.  With  citizen  and  official  factfinders  pre- 
senting the  facts,  Governor  Hughes  hearing  them,  and 
Ahearn  denying  or  minimizing  them,  the  case  was  tried. 

A  Tammany  Head  Removed 

Tammany  Hall  denied  the  governor's  right  to  act. 
Then  it  said  Ahearn's  public  showed  it  wanted  the 
kind  of  government  he  was  giving  when  it  reelected 
him  in  1905  after  a  two  years'  taste  of  his  management. 
The  governor  said  in  reply  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
believe  the  majority  wished  ^^to  retain  in  office  one  who 
had  failed  to  do  his  duty." 

One  other  declaration  by  Governor  Hughes  is  one 
of  the  greatest  contributions  to  political  science  in  fifty 
years  because  it  states  a  principle  second  to  none  for 
safeguarding  democracy:  ^^A  majority  no  matter  how 
large  has  no  right  to  force  an  inefficient  and  incom- 
petent government  upon  a  minority  no  matter  how 
small/^ 

How  had  the  public  suffered  from  Ahearn  misgov- 
ernment  to  warrant  his  removal?  Some  concrete  pic- 
tures follow.  They  show  what  Tammany  Hall  was 
doing  with  tax  money  at  this  time.    They  also  show 
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that  after  the  Ahearn  exposures  Tammany  Hall  acted 
just  as  it  had  acted  under  Tweed.  It  indignantly  de- 
nied all  charges.  It  refused  to  answer  questions.  It 
insisted  that  the  constitution  gave  no  one  power  to 
either  question  or  remove  an  elected  officer  for  misuse 
of  taxes.  Then  it  pooh-poohed  the  evidence.  Next 
it  insisted  that  the  public  liked  that  kind  of  thing  any- 
way, as  shown  by  the  big  vote  for  Ahearn's  reelection. 
Then  it  defied  public  sentiment  by  having  its  board  of 
aldermen  reelect  him,  unsuccessfully,  to  the  position 
from  which  he  had  just  been  removed  for  lack  of  ef- 
ficiency. 

Then  it  stood  by  its  mistakes  or  rather,  like  Henry 
Ford  in  1928,  declared  it  had  really  made  no  mistakes 
and  that  its  failures  were  only  needed  experiences. 
Finally  it  named  the  removed  president  to  represent 
it  in  the  constitutional  convention  and  a  few  years 
later  through  the  school  board  put  his  name  on  a  school 
building.  No.  147  Manhattan,  293  East  Broadway. 
What  better  way  to  erase  the  public's  memory  of  an 
earlier  shame  and  of  its  best  protection  against  mis- 
feasance and  betrayal  by  elected  officers? 

In  the  charges  made  by  the  Tammany  commis- 
sioners of  accounts  to  the  Tammany  mayor,  then  in 
revolt  against  the  Tammany  boss,  were  46  separate  find- 
ings. 

He  personally  violated  the  city  charter  by  personally 
authorizing  payments  which  the  charter  forbids. 

He  personally  permitted  pavements  to  fall  into  an 
extraordinary  condition  of  disrepair.  Governor  Hughes 
said   the   maladministration   was    '^notorious,"    "con- 
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tinuous,  relieved  only  by  spasmodic  effort  under  the 
pressure  of  criticism"  and  ^^entirely  inexcusable."  The 
city  was  sued  for  over  $1,050,000  for  damages  due  to 
this  disrepair. 

He  ignored  recommendations  for  economy  and  bet- 
ter service  made  to  him  by  experts  of  his  own  choosing. 

He  personally  permitted  paving  companies  to  post- 
pone the  pavement  repairs  they  were  obligated  by 
their  contracts  to  make. 

He  neglected  69,021  separate  defects  for  from  six 
months  to  three  years  after  they  had  been  called  to 
attention  by  department  records,  although  he  had  over 
a  $1,000,000  balance  with  which  he  might  have  made 
such  repairs. 

His  own  engineers  said  that  50  per  cent  of  the  in- 
spectors were  wholly  incompetent,  which  meant  they 
were  put  on  the  payroll  to  draw  the  pay  and  not  to 
work.  He  carried  bartenders,  fish  dealers  and  others 
on  the  payroll  as  cartmen  and  let  them  make  money  by 
employing  substitutes  at  cheaper  rates. 

He  overpaid  contractors  14  per  cent  to  40  per  cent. 
He  had  no  system  of  inspection  and  report  on  the  de- 
terioration of  pavements.  Governor  Hughes'  removal 
message  said  a  borough  president  ought  to  know  as 
much  about  street  conditions  as  the  public  generally  or 
any  association  of  citizens! 

He  practiced  many  other  payroll  irregularities. 

The  most  picturesque  violations  of  law,  the  most 
brazen  waste,  occurred  in  his  bureau  of  public  build- 
ings and  offices,  of  which  Governor  Hughes'  removal 
message  said:  "The  evidence  shows  grave  abuses.  .  .  . 
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The  methods  employed  were  the  reverse  of  those  which 
proper  concern  for  the  interests  of  the  city  would  sug- 
gest. The  administration  was  honeycombed  with  fa- 
voritism. .  .  .  With  regard  to  much  of  the  work  and 
supplies  no  efforts  were  made  to  get  the  advantages  of 
competition  or  even  to  secure  in  a  suitable  manner 
estimates  from  different  persons." 

The  comments  of  the  governor  and  the  facts  that 
provoked  them  have  special  interest  in  1928  because 
the  superintendent  of  public  buildings  was  the  father 
of  Tammany's  mayor  in  1928,  James  J.  Walker.  The 
dummy  concern  mentioned  by  the  governor  involved 
brothers  of  the  mayor,  as  do  serious  charges  against  the 
Tammany  city  government  of  1928. 

^Trom  the  evidence/'  said  Governor  Hughes,  "it 
also  appears  to  my  satisfaction  that  the  concern  that 
did  the  carpentry  work  on  open  orders  was  really  a 
cover  for  Wm.  H.  Walker,  the  superintendent  of  public 
buildings  and  offices.  .  .  .  The  methods  employed  by 
this  officer  inevitably  facilitate  waste,  and  it  sufficiently 
appears  that  the  city  was  actually  despoiled." 

The  despoiling  was  illustrated  by  such  charges  to 
the  governor  as  follows:  Of  $839,000  for  supplies  and 
repairs  "fully  one-third  was  paid  in  excess  to  favored 
contractors,  and  in  spending  all  of  it  there  was  not 
only  gross  wastefulness  but  seriously  illegal  con- 
duct. .  .  ."  For  five  years  the  office  was  conducted 
and  almost  $6,500,000  spent  "without  the  slightest  re- 
gard for  the  most  rudimentary  principles  of  municipal 
administration." 

The  concern  which  the  governor  said  seemed  clearly 
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to  be  only  a  cover  for  the  superintendent  himself  used 
the  same  address  as  that  for  the  superintendent's  sons. 
An  analysis  of  checks  paid  the  former  and  deposited 
by  the  latter  showed  them  to  be  the  same  even  in 
fractional  amounts. 

One  favored  plumber  contractor  was  repeatedly  sent 
out  to  do  work  for  the  city — ^with  no  order.  Long  after 
the  work  was  begun,  perhaps  long  after  it  was  finished, 
he  got  an  order  for  it.  He  made  no  estimates  in  ad- 
vance. A  job  begun  March  9th  was  ordered  May  31st. 
One  begun  July  nth  was  ordered  October  27th,  or  77 
days  later. 

A  disinfectant  concern  paid  an  agent  35  per  cent  to 
get  city  business  which  it  should  have  been  able  to 
get  on  the  merit  of  its  disinfectant  and  its  price.  When 
that  particular  agent  left  it  got  no  more  city  business, 
its  "contact"  was  gone. 

For  mantles  worth  8  to  15  cents  this  bureau  paid 
40  cents.  For  lamp  shades  worth  from  25  cents  to 
42  cents  the  bureau  paid  $1,  after  the  dealer  had 
joined  the  Ahearn  Association.  Clocks  worth  $11.85 
cost  $20.  Hardware  worth  $92.60  at  current  prices 
cost  $135.03. 

One  job  that  cost  $4,388  was  broken  into  seven 
separate  jobs  in  order  to  evade  the  charter  require- 
ment that  there  must  be  competition  for  repair  jobs, 
supplies  or  other  contracts  over  $1,000.  No  better 
personality  portrait  has  ever  been  drawn  of  Tammany 
Hall  at  work  when  the  public  is  not  looking  than  the 
following  letter  by  Superintendent  Wm.  H.  Walker  in 
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reply  to  a  criticism  by  a  city  magistrate's  clerk.  The 
letter  began  ^^My  dear  judge,"  expressed  surprise  that 
the  judge's  clerk  said  nothing  whatever  had  been  done, 
insisted  that  about  $i,ooo  had  already  been  spent  on 
painting  and  window  repairs,  and  explained  the  delay 
as  follows: 

^^As  the  law  prevents  us  from  doing  more  than  $i,ooo 
worth  of  work  on  one  order  it  is  necessary  to  do  it  piece- 
meal." 

Following  this  gem  the  superintendent  promised  "to 
make  all  the  improvements  necessary  to  place  the  court 
room  in  a  habitable  condition."  The  date  was  August 
2,  1906. 

If  Tammany  did  not  have  more  lives  than  it  has 
caution  other  borough  presidents  and  officers  would 
have  taken  a  lesson  from  Ahearn  and  set  their  houses 
in  order.  But  up  in  the  Bronx,  that  borough  seemed 
a  long  way  from  town  in  spite  of  the  new  subway. 
The  borough  president  who  was  extremely  popular  and 
very  smart,  let  appetite  for  favor  and  for  profit  get 
the  better  of  his  discretion  and  public  spirit.  Hence 
he  went  the  way  of  Ahearn.  Governor  Hughes  removed 
him  for  remissness,  extravagance,  abuse  of  power  and 
false  statements.  He  was  a  sachem  in  1928,  and  a  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Democrat  Convention  of  1928 
and  the  state  constitutional  convention  of  19 15. 

While  the  Bronx  was  being  studied  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  accounts,  a  gang  of  painters  worked  on,  or 
rather  loafed,  against  the  fence  of  an  irregular  shaped 
park.    Day  after  day  they  loitered.    The  job  promised 
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to  be  perennial.  Why  not?  No  one  was  watching. 
Records  didn't  show  how  long  a  job  took  or  how  much 
it  would  cost.  Finally  one  day  a  neighbor  who  had 
been  watching  the  interminable  job  and  resented  the 
waste,  sauntered  over  and  patiently  watched,  the  way 
passers  by  always  have  time  to  supervise  other  peo- 
ples' work. 

^Who  was  that  taking  photographs  yesterday?"  he 
asked.  ^^What  photographs?"  ^^I  don't  know  what 
they  was  taking.  I  just  saw  them  up  there  pointing 
their  cameras  around  and  I  had  a  hunch  they  was  tak- 
ing youse  fellows.  I  guess  they  was  from  the  World.'^ 
Thereupon  he  walked  away. 

That  night  the  fence  which  they  had  hardly  made  a 
start  on  in  five  days  was  all  finished  and  the  gang, 
acting  under  a  new  incentive — to  keep  out  of  the 
papers — ^packed  up  their  kits  like  the  Arab  and  as 
silently  stole  away. 
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Dix  is  not  governor — Gaynor  is 
not  mayor — Murphy  is  the  mother 
in  whose  lap  lie  Gaynor  and  Dix  as 
nursing  infants. — Rev.  Chas,  H. 
Parkhurst. 


CHAPTER  VII 

AN   EYE-OPENER   TO   J.   P.   MORGAN 

The  great  financier  had  given  an  appointment  to 
hear  about  pubhc  waste  and  the  possibility  of  checking 
it  by  citizen  fact-finding.  After  my  sponsor  had  talked 
43  minutes,  he  told  Mr.  Morgan  that  I  would  now 
give  him  some  details.  Mr.  Morgan  scowled  and  pro- 
tested: ^'But  Mr.  Blank,  I'm  not  accustomed  to  listen- 
ing to  speeches  at  ii  o'clock  in  the  morning."  Be- 
sought to  go  through  with  his  promise  of  a  hearing, 
he  turned  to  me:  ^^ Young  man,  how  long  will  you 
take?"  "I'll  keep  within  your  limit,  sir."  "Can  you 
do  it  in  7  minutes?"  "I  can  stop  in  7  minutes."  "Well 
then  go  to  it." 

On  the  way  up  I  had  purchased  a  dozen  circular 
erasers  on  a  card.  I  had  not  intended  to  use  them 
with  Mr.  Morgan,  but  to  point  a  moral  in  another 
place.  Pressed  for  time,  however,  I  said:  "Mr.  Mor- 
gan, it  will  not  take  7  minutes.  I  purchased  this  card 
of  erasers  for  35  cents.  The  United  States  government 
pays  22  cents  for  them.  The  police  department  paid 
$5.60  for  a  dozen  just  like  those.  The  point  is,  Mr. 
Morgan,  that  the  financiering  ability  does  not  exist, 
even  on  Wall  Street,  to  prevent  that  kind  of  thing  if 
you  business  men  give  police  officers  the  business 
methods  they  are  now  using." 

The  father  of  consolidations  had  shown  interest  at 
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the  first  reference  to  the  card  of  erasers.  He  reached 
out  for  the  card  and  while  I  spoke  slowly  ran  his  finger 
around  each  eraser.  Then  he  rose  and  said,  ^That's 
very  interesting.  I'm  in  for  $10,000.  I'd  like  to  hear 
more  about  it  some  time." 

Sources  of  Tammany  Profit 

For  301  telephones  in  private  residences  the  city 
was  taxed  in  one  year  $14,085.  Objecting  at  the  time 
citizen  fact-finders  said:  ^'$14,085  would  pay  for  men 
to  give  New  York  babies  four  times  as  much  summer 
protection  as  they  now  have  against  unclean  milk; 
would  pay  for  16  welfare  nurses  for  the  city's  hos- 
pitals; would  give  1,200  backward  children  a  chance 
to  ^catch  up'  and  save  a  year  by  six  weeks  in  vacation 
school;  would  give  60  consumptive  laborers  a  chance 
to  get  well."  One  former  officer  refunded  $48  for 
long  distance  messages  but  after  the  honest  graft  list 
was  published. 

The  way  Tammany  hold  overs  in  public  office  tried 
to  foist  unnecessary  employees  upon  the  public  pay- 
roll is  illustrated  by  a  demand  upon  the  anti-Tammany 
comptroller  who  took  office  in  19 10  to  double  the  men 
in  one  activity  whom  he  inherited  from  his  predecessor. 

The  division  head  wrote  in  effect  that  each  man 
already  in  that  division  was  '^a  veteran  in  the  city's 
service  .  .  .  devoted,  punctual,  diligent  and  generous 
of  overtime;  needs  an  assistant  and  an  increase  in 
salary  .  .  .  the  division  should  have  30  more  men." 

Of  this  same  John  Doe,  a  fact-finding  citizen  agency 
wrote:  "His  duty  is  to  post  items  from  vouchers  and 
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warrants  into  a  register  or  ledger.  He  made  these  op- 
erations during  the  last  two  months  at  the  rate  of 
one  every  eight  minutes.  Fourteen  men  should  do 
twice  as  much  as  23  have  been  doing." 

Instead  of  adding  30  employees  the  anti-Tammany 
comptroller,  W.  A.  Prendergast,  first  dismissed  9  of  the 
23  holdovers  and  later  7  more,  leaving  14  to  double 
the  work  instead  of  the  60  requested. 

How  change  was  needed  in  methods  which  Tam- 
many Hall  cherished  is  shown  by  the  following  from  a 
contemporary  pamphlet: 

To  Illustrate  Standardization  of  Salaries  and  Grades 

"Whenever  salaries  and  grades  are  unstandardized  the 
tendency  is  to  give  repeated  increases  to  the  higher  salaried 
employees  at  the  sacrifice  of  those  without  influence. 

"To  buy  labor  by  work  units  would  save  more  money 
than  buying  coal  by  heat  units  or  other  supplies  by  standard 
specifications. 

"Commissioner  Fosdick  maintains  that  he  could  save 
$15,000,000  a  year  if  permitted  to  standardize  work  units. 

"From  $4.17  per  sewer  basin  the  cost  dropped  to  $1.90 
per  basin  when  services  were  standardized  by  the  president 
of  the  borough  of  Manhattan." 

Grafting  on  Corporations 

Utility  corporations  had  to  pay  for  "corporation  in- 
spectors" named  by  borough  presidents — a  fertile  cause 
of  waste,  graft  and  inefficient  service. 

First  cousin  to  the  corporation  inspector  evil  was 
the  "labor  ticket"  issued  by  corporations  to  city  offi- 
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cers  for  distribution  where  desired.  Armed  with  one 
of  these  tickets  a  political  loafer  could  draw  pay  from 
a  corporation  even  if  he  were  worse  than  useless  to 
have  around.  In  19 lo  the  anti-Tammany  president 
of  Manhattan  borough  refused  to  accept  750  labor 
tickets,  good  for  750  pay  jobs  with  public  service  cor- 
porations. 

This  fact  was  used  at  the  time  by  citizen  factfinders 
to  drive  home  the  following  principle  of  government: 
^Wherever  outsiders  successfully  interfere  in  public 
business  for  their  owft  profit  it  will  be  found  that  gov- 
ernment officials  for  their  profit  and  for  the  profit  of 
political  associates  successfully  interfere  in  private  busi- 
ness/' 

During  this  period  Comptroller  Metz,  a  Brooklyn 
manufacturer,  elected  by  Tammany  votes  but  in  most 
big  matters  determined  to  be  comptroller  for  the  whole 
public,  wanted  the  aldermen  to  vote  money  for  expert 
accountants.  The  alderman  who  represented  Tam- 
many Hall  in  controlling  the  purse  strings  insisted  upon 
having  a  couple  of  these  places  for  himself.  Comp- 
troller Metz  told  him  he  could  have  them  all,  if  he 
would  bring  men  up  to  requirements.  ^What  require- 
ments?" asked  the  alderman.  ^^Certified  public  ac- 
countants with  ten  years'  experience."  The  alderman 
gave  the  money,  but  only  after  saying,  however,  ^What 
the  hell's  the  good  of  jobs  like  that  to  me  on  the 
Bowery?" 

Purchase  of  land  for  the  city  by  the  comptroller 
"without  the  bass  drum  of  publicity  that  accompanies 
condemnation  proceedings"  cost  one-sixth  more  than 
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purchase  by  extravagant  condemnation.  When  the 
bureau  for  private  purchase  was  reorganized  the  aver- 
age excess  above  assessed  values  was  cut  nearly  one- 
half. 

City  employees  were  serving  on  condemnation  com- 
missions. One  school  principal  swore  to  the  supreme 
court  that  he  attended  four  condemnation  meetings  at 
the  same  time  while  to  the  board  of  education  he  swore 
that  during  the  same  hours  he  was  at  work  in  school. 
His  records  showed  him  away  from  school  on  con- 
demnation commissions  500  times.  Condemnation 
commissioners  were  found  meeting  as  high  as  ten  times 
too  often.  The  corporation  counsel  delayed  actions  for 
favored  persons  and  gave  opinions  on  partial  state- 
ments of  fact. 

The  purchase  of  farm  land  for  the  Catskill  water- 
shed was  a  riot  of  prodigality,  nepotism  and  favoritism. 
Again,  as  we  saw  above  in  187 1,  ^^subtle  influence  was 
exerted  upon  bench  and  bar,  press  and  church."  A 
newspaper  publisher  of  exceptionally  wide  observation 
said  at  the  time  that  never  in  the  world  before  had 
honest  graft  so  many  ramifications.  Judges  were  to 
be  influenced  if  possible  by  putting  their  relatives  on 
commissions  to  condemn  land.  Ditto,  newspapers, 
magazines  and  bankers.  Commissioners  in  turn  were 
to  be  influenced  by  fees  for  unnecessary  meetings  and 
by  numerous  interlocking  relations.  Insiders  made 
fortunes  by  knowing  in  advance  where  to  buy.  Fer- 
tilized with  city  graft  the  soil  of  the  whole  watershed 
seemed  to  sprout  graft. 

A  banker,  distinguished  for  civic  enterprise  and 
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philanthropy,  sent  word  by  a  protege  to  the  investigat- 
ing commissioner  of  accounts  to  bark  up  some  other 
tree  besides  the  water  land  scandals  if  he  hoped  for  a 
political  future.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  for  New  York  Mr. 
Mitchel  was  called  off  this  particular  trail.  Whether 
by  other  emergent  studies  alone  or  by  indirect  influence 
of  spoilsmen  is  not  recorded. 

An  episode  of  this  time  shows  how  much  more 
tolerance  the  public,  especially  Tammany  Hall's  public, 
has  for  huge  graft  by  little  men  than  for  petty  graft 
by  big  men.  A  leader  was  charged  with  making  several 
million  dollars  out  of  Catskill  water  deals.  The  Irish, 
referred  to  by  Honest  Graft  Plunkett  as  unwilling 
to  steal  an  almshouse  roof,  could  yell  at  that  ^^Hurrah 
for  the  Irish!''  But  they  whispered,  ^^How  could  an 
Irishman  do  that"  when  the  following  story  appeared 
in  the  papers: 

Last  Saturday  afternoon  at  2:27,  when  public  offices  were 
closed,  a  truck  was  backed  up  to  the  door  of  the  city  car- 
penter shop.  .  .  .  Soon  some  furniture  was  moved  into  it. 
.  .  .  The  city  carpenter  had  spent  $27.50  in  time  on  it.  .  .  . 
The  horse  and  wagon  went  uptown.     It  discharged  this 

furniture  at  No. .    That  is  the  home  of  Hon.  Timothy 

Sullivan   [one  of  Tammany  Hall's  most  famous  leaders]. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

TAMMANY    SURROUNDED   BY   ANTI-TAMMANY,    IQIO 

Tammany  scandals,  many  of  them  forced  into  the 
open  by  Mayor  McClellan  himself  after  he  broke  with 
the  Tammany  Chief  iNIurphy,  defeated  all  of  Tam- 
many's candidates  for  the  board  of  estimate  in  1909 
except  the  mayor,  Wm.  J.  Gajmor.  He  beat  his  ticket 
partly  because  mistrust  of  the  departments  under 
INIayor  ]McClelIan  was  not  as  great  as  mistrust  of  re- 
moved borough  presidents  and  partly  because  Judge 
Ga\Tior  had  a  reputation  as  a  graft  fighter.  He  had 
led  in  convicting  and  imprisoning  a  Democratic  boss 
for  ballot  box  fraud  in  Coney  Island.  As  supreme 
court  justice  he  had  inveighed  against  the  police  sys- 
tem and  its  abuses.  In  accepting  his  nomination  at 
Tammany  Hall  he  dramatically  emphasized  his  former 
independence  by  saying:  ^^So  this  is  Tammany  Hall!" 

'While  iNIayor  Gaynor  gave  most  of  the  job  patron- 
age to  the  organization  he  gave  other  very  important 
jobs  to  men  who  were  not  only  independent  but  anti- 
Tammany. 

He  put  at  the  head  of  the  tenement  house  depart- 
ment John  J.  Murphy,  a  former  executive  officer  of 
Tammany  Hall's  one  irreconcilable  political  enemy  in 
the  city,  the  Citizens'  Union. 

He  put  at  the  head  of  the  tax  department  Lawson 
Purdy,  a  noted  and  studious  single  taxer. 
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Over  Manhattan  parks  he  put  Charles  B.  Stover, 
a  settlement  worker  who  had  given  a  lifetime  to  teach- 
ing the  East  Side  that  the  test  of  public  officials  was 
not  the  smiles  or  rent  or  food  they  gave  to  a  few  in- 
dividuals but  cleanliness  of  all  streets,  safety  of  all 
from  transmissible  diseases,  insurance  for  all  against 
fires  and  protection  for  all  homes  against  vice  and 
theft  with  ample  play  space  near  every  home. 

He  even  named  as  his  commissioner  of  accounts  a 
recent  Princeton  graduate,  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  whose 
first  work  had  been  helping  ]\Iayor  ]McClellan  fight 
Tammany^s  boss  and  who  was  practically  forced  on 
the  mayor  by  his  anti-Tammany  colleagues  in  the 
board  of  estimate. 

This  Tammany  mayor,  insulated  as  he  was  in  large 
part  against  Tammany  machinations  by  his  seven  anti- 
Tammany  colleagues  in  the  board  of  estimate,  read 
daily  stories  in  the  newspapers  about  conditions  which 
preceding  Tammany  administrators  had  left.  Only 
headlines  are  here  quoted  usually: 

Comptroller  drops  six  autos;  mayor  warns  against 
padded  payrolls;  $25,000,000  water  tube  blocked  by 
board  of  estimate;  comptroller's  removal  ax  saves  tax 
department  S8,ooo;  Brooklyn  lays  off  600  men;  Bronx 
lays  off  300  men;  Manhattan  drops  800,  saves  $550,- 
000;  tenement  commissioner  saves  $400,000  by  remov- 
als; mayor  probes  condemnation  costs;  Queens  high- 
ways lay  off  300  men;  corporation  counsel  drops  20  per 
cent;  yearly  payrolls  cut  $300,000  fir.-t  month;  Bronx 
park  department  saves  $120,000  first  month;  water  de- 
partment saves  $150,000  first  month;  fire  department 
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saves  $40,000  first  month;  city  chamberlain  saves 
$20,000  first  month. 

The  second  month  told  of  75  engineers  dropped  in 
the  Bronx;  $2,500  saved  by  the  chamberlain;  7  cor- 
poration inspectors  do  the  work  of  84  in  Manhattan; 
bridge  commissioner  drops  30  engineers;  Bronx  presi- 
dent suspends  81  men;  dock  department  drops  238; 
mayor  probes  police;  47  building  inspectors  go  in  edu- 
cation department;  mayor  abolishes  $300,000  aqueduct 
commission;  $700,000  aqueduct  graft  gone;  $300,000 
saved  on  ferries;  no  more  rotten  hose;  city  will  sell 
$10,000,000  unused  property;  mayor  discovers  city 
rental  losses;  graft  in  licenses  under  mayor's  probe; 
dismissal  of  494 — 65 — 125;  must  pay  for  telephones, 
comptroller  saves  $14,000;  court  cuts  condemnation 
bill  $47,500  to  $25,000. 

So  it  went  day  after  day:  comptroller  warns  against 
city  land  encroachments;  aldermen  won't  buy  $610,000 
health  building  for  $780,000;  commissioner  of  accounts 
discovers  dock  graft;  dock  commissioner  cuts  payroll 
$300,000;  comptroller  ends  fish  market  graft;  City 
Record  cuts  $300,000. 

In  19 10  the  water  department  pumped  2.5  per  cent 
more  water  at  25  per  cent  less  fuel  cost  than  the  year 
before. 

$45,000  a  year  was  saved  just  on  printing  forms  of 
warrants  for  city  bills  by  having  standard  forms  in- 
stead of  200  forms. 

The  cost  of  cleaning  sewer  basins  was  dropped  from 
$4.17  to  $1.90  each. 

Scales  and  measures  were  found  cheating  customers 
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over  3  per  cent;  of  all  scales  tested  from  21.25  P^r 
cent  in  Brooklyn  to  44.46  per  cent  in  Manhattan 
cheated  customers;  of  weights,  from  35.20  per  cent  in 
Richmond  to  66.66  per  cent  in  Manhattan  cheated 
customers;  of  measures  from  34.23  per  cent  in  Rich- 
mond to  59.61  per  cent  in  Manhattan.  Notice  how 
Tammany's  home  borough,  Manhattan,  held  its  leader- 
ship. 

When  Mayor  Gaynor  reorganized  this  bureau  it  was 
found  that  the  year  before  588,000  pounds  of  wood 
had  been  paid  for  at  meat  rates  by  retailers  to  whole- 
salers. Without  changing  the  men  a  change  in  manag- 
ing them  started  the  whole  nation  looking  to  its  weights 
and  measures.  Mayor  Gaynor  said  his  predecessors 
had  neglected  that  service  although  directly  under 
them  and  next  door  to  their  offices.  The  chief  victims 
of  course  were  the  poor  whose  loss  of  over  3  per  cent 
on  their  spending  was  gigantic  compared  with  any  help 
they  got  from  Tammany's  benevolent  district  leaders. 

In  Manhattan  borough  it  was  possible  to  let  40 
per  cent  of  bath  cleaners  go  and  still  do  better  work 
without  them.  Formerly  the  bath  payrolls  were  made 
to  seem  reasonable  by  dishonest  figures  of  attendance, 
a  practice  exposed  again  in  August,  1928. 

Scarcely  a  public  building  was  in  fit  condition  in 
spite  of  all  the  millions  spent  on  repairs. 

Inspectors  ran  about  their  districts  without  super- 
vision. 

The  city's  coal  bill  was  twice  what  it  needed  to  be. 

The  cleaning  of  buildings  cost  a  third  more  than 
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was  necessary;  $500,006  was  saved  the  first  year  and 
vastly  more  work  done. 

The  first  anti-Tammany  year  found  how  the  cost 
of  operating  city  and  county  departments  other  than 
public  schools  and  city  colleges  could  be  cut  $5,300,000 
instead  of  the  annual  increase  of  $10,000,000  which 
the  preceding  Tammany  board  had  insisted  was  neces- 
sary. 

The  special  interest  in  these  facts  about  the  period 
when  Al  Smith  was  being  broken  to  legislative  harness 
by  Tammany  is  that  the  organization  did  not  want 
them  changed.  The  two  borough  presidents  who  were 
removed  for  systematic  looting  of  the  city,  Ahearn  and 
Haffen,  were  sent  to  the  constitutional  convention  of 
19 1 5  by  Tammany  Hall.  The  charter  of  19 13  did 
its  best  to  protect  their  methods  by  law  from  either 
the  comptroller  or  the  commissioner  of  accounts  or  an 
injured  public.  By  1928  many  of  the  worst  practices 
had  recurred  by  the  gradual  breaking  down  of  cor- 
rectives and  preventives  built  up  as  the  result  of  citizen 
pressure.  Ahearn's  name  was  on  al  school  building. 
Haffen  was  a  Tammany  sachem  and  consulting  engi- 
neer for  the  borough  which  Governor  Hughes  said  he 
despoiled.  The  superintendent  of  buildings  whom 
Governor  Hughes  called  a  despoiler  was  being  held  up 
to  European  entertainers  by  the  "New  Tammany" 
mayor  as  an  example  of  a  successful  immigrant.  And 
New  York  was  losing  more  in  a  month  from  the  refine- 
ments and  neglects  of  the  New  Tammany  of  Smith's 
candidacy  for  president  than  it  lost  in  a  year  while 
he  was  apprentice  lawmaker. 


CHAPTER  IX 

WHEN  SMITH  WAS  MAJORITY  LEADER,   191I 

What  was  Tammany  Hall  like  in  191 1  when  it 
chose  Smith  for  his  first  big  chance,  that  of  leading 
its  majority  in  the  state  assembly?  This  was  the  first 
time  since  1891  that  the  Democrats  had  swept  the  state 
offices.    John  A.  Dix,  upstater,  was  governor. 

The  two  events  of  that  year  which  best  of  all  show 
what  Al  Smith's  Tammany  was  like,  and  what  it  liked, 
were  its  looting  the  state  as  shown  in  the  next  chapter 
and  its  drafting  a  charter  for  the  City  of  New  York. 
The  latter  was  to  give  five  million  people  a  working 
contract  with  one  another  and  with  their  officers. 
There  were  a  quarter  million  commuters  and  transients 
to  be  protected.  There  was  property  assessed  at  over 
nine  billion  dollars.  The  budget  just  for  operating 
the  city  departments  was  almost  $170,000,000  (which 
in  post-war  money  would  be  almost  $300,000,000). 
Then  there  was  a  future  of  need  and  opportunity  such 
as  faced  no  other  city  in  the  world. 

To  help  it  plan  a  charter  for  this  incomparable  com- 
munity Tammany  Hall  had  its  own  knowledge  of  how 
the  inhabitants  lived  and  wanted  to  live.  It  knew  how 
business  was  done  and  how  it  needed  protection  against 
inefficient  government.  It  had  the  work  of  two  other 
recent  charter  committees^ — ^Hammond  and  Ivins^ — not 
to  mention  numerous  investigating  committees. 

The  chairman  of  the  assembly  charter  committee, 
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James  A.  Foley,  was  soon  to  be  the  Tammany  boss' 
son-in-law  and  therefore  extra-near  the  seat  of  will 
and  power. 

The  leader  in  the  senate  at  the  time,  Robert  F.  Wag- 
ner, was  another  of  the  boss'  ^^boys,"  to  be  the  junior 
United  States  senator  of  1928. 

Its  assembly  majority  leader — Al  Smith,  now  thirty- 
eight  years  old — had  been  six  years  on  the  "cities 
committee"  working  over  charter  changes  for  New 
York.  In  1927  he  said  this  committee  experience  was 
one  of  the  early  developments  that  reconciled  him  to 
staying  on  in  the  legislature.  In  19 17  he  cited  it 
among  his  special  qualifications  for  election  to  the 
board  of  estimate. 

No  act  of  Tammany  Hall  in  191 1  could  have  shown 
better  what  it  saw,  what  it  wanted,  what  it  didn't  want, 
what  it  dared  than  its  charter  plan  for  its  home  city.  It 
controlled  the  legislature.  It  controlled  the  governor. 
It  controlled  its  leaders  in  the  legislature,  for  even 
Smith's  eulogists  unblushingly  admit  that  he  was  then 
a  superior  robot  executing  the  orders  of  the  absent 
boss  and  master  at  Tammany  headquarters. 

The  charter  was  taken  to  New  York  for  public  hear- 
ings in  April,  191 1.  Those  hearings  were  rather  roar- 
ings. Seldom  has  indignation  been  so  unbridled  in  its 
expression.  An  adjournment  was  taken  to  August 
when  ordinarily  "everybody's  away"  and  "nobody's  at 
home." 

The  second  installment  of  roarings  was  louder  and 
madder  than  the  first.  The  charter  threat  brought 
people  back  to  town.    The  venerable  Lyman  Abbott 
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came  in  from  his  summer  place,  as  did  ex-Mayor  Low 
from  his,  to  address  a  protest  meeting  of  business 
men.  Summer  heat  could  not  wilt  public  fear  nor  parch 
its  desire  for  self-protection. 

Day  after  day  the  Tammany  spokesmen  made  claims 
and  denials  that  a  deadly  parallel  from  their  charter 
proved  false. 

What  Mayor  Gaynor  called  a  perfect  charter  was 
declared  by  an  unanimous  press  to  be  perfectly  menac- 
ing. 

When  he  said  no  one  was  opposed  to  it  readers  saw 
that  apparently  every  one  but  Tammany  was  opposed 
to  it. 

Had  a  special  election  been  possible  it  is  neverthe- 
less probable  that  Tammany  could  have  carried  its 
orthodox  districts  for  the  charter  by  as  big  majorities 
as  voted  confidence  in  Tweed  after  his  title  to  stripes 
had  been  proved.  But  there  was  no  special  election 
just  for  Tammany  districts  and  the  outcry  against  the 
charter  convinced  the  Democratic  senate  that  passing 
it  would  lose  future  offices  and  be  a  barren  victory. 
The  assembly,  even  under  Al  Smith's  disciplinary 
leadership,  barely  passed  it. 

What  did  Tammany  Hall's  charter  do?  Well,  be- 
cause it  did  so  much  it  was  never  allowed  to  do  any- 
thing. It  tried  to  take  the  city  back  forty-three  years 
to  1870,  when  Tammany's  charter  revision,  according 
to  Governor  Tilden,  "carefully  adopted  every  device 
to  make  (the  mayor,  comptroller,  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic works  and  commissioner  of  parks)  totally  irre- 
sponsible." 
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First  of  all  the  bill  was  what  legislators  call  a  "ripper 
bill."  It  meant  to  rip  the  anti-Tammany  government 
that  had  carried  the  city  in  1909.  Only  the  mayor 
was  Tammany.  The  charter  therefore  aimed  to  take 
away  from  the  anti-Tammany  board  of  estimate  and 
comptroller  most  of  their  important  powers  and  give 
them  to  the  Tammany  mayor.  The  only  elected  officer 
given  greater  power  was  the  mayor.  It  wanted  to 
supplant  borough  engineers  with  a  city  engineer,  not 
to  lower  costs  but  to  give  the  mayor  the  spending. 

Secondly,  when  it  gave  powers  it  heaped  them  on 
the  mayor  but  left  him  irresponsible,  with  no  duty  to 
account  to  voters  for  misuse  of  that  power. 

It  gave  the  spineless  and  mindless  board  of  sixty- 
five  aldermen  authority  to  cripple  the  strongest  and 
most  progressive  board  of  estimate.  Boldly  it  gave 
the  aldermen  power  to  investigate  but  took  that  power 
away  from  the  only  board  likely  to  use  it  for  the  public 
good,  namely,  the  board  of  estimate. 

It  was  condenmed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  be- 
cause it  made  "many  radical  changes  without  warrant 
of  experience  and  judgment.''  The  "absence  of  pro- 
visions for  removal  of  elective  officers  for  unfitness,  the 
inclusion  of  offices  and  of  salary  without  commensurate 
benefits,  the  practical  abrogation  of  audit  by  the  comp- 
troller, the  creation  of  new  departments,"  were  other 
reasons  why  the  business  men  opposed. 

It  broke  down  safeguards  around  the  voting  of 
franchises.  It  dropped  safeguards  from  dock  leases 
and  ferry  leases.    Earlier  charters  were  followed  word 
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for  word  until  the  safeguards  and  then  these  were 
dropped. 

In  explaining  how  the  charter  had  been  improved 
after  all  the  criticisms  from  April  to  August,  the  Tam- 
many spokesman  said  the  charter  was  the  '^best  ever 
proposed/'  but  was  careful  not  to  mention  the  safe- 
guards dropped.  Nor  did  he  mention  the  fact  that 
the  provision  for  removing  borough  presidents,  which 
had  recently  cost  three  removals,  had  been  dropped. 

The  existing  charter's  restrictions  against  patented 
articles  was  dropped  but  restored  with  an  innocent 
look  when  its  omission  was  pointed  out. 

The  investigative  work  of  the  comptroller,  which  was 
then  doing  much  against  waste  and  for  economy,  was 
transferred  to  the  mayor's  appointee,  the  commissioner 
of  accounts.  It  took  from  that  commissioner,  "the 
mayor's  eye,"  the  right  to  investigate  without  order 
from  the  mayor,  so  much  did  they  want  to  stop  the 
"snooping."  It  closed  this  investigator's  records  to 
public  inspection. 

It  took  away  the  comptroller's  power  to  get  the  facts 
about  the  way  money  was  spent  and  wasted  and  "wiped 
out  all  the  safeguards  which  have  been  around  the  city 
treasury." 

A  comptroller  could  not  be  removed. 

It  made  numerous  salary  increases  during  the  term 
for  which  officers  had  accepted,  a  policy  which  Gov- 
ernor Smith  opposed  in  1926  when  Aldermanic  Presi- 
dent McKee  wanted  a  law  to  increase  his  pay.  It 
gave  department  heads  power  to  subpoena  but  with- 
held it  from  the  board  of  estimate. 
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It  gave  the  mayor  power  to  destroy  public  docu- 
mentSj  a  power  which  Tammany  Hall  could  use  like 
the  small  boy's  lie  as  "an  abomination  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord  and  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble." 

It  took  away  from  the  board  of  estimate  the  right 
to  reject  contracts  for  removal  of  ashes,  refuse,  gar- 
bage, etc., — everywhere  a  means  of  exploiting  the  pub- 
lic. It  permitted  the  street  cleaning  commissioner  to 
spend  $1,000  without  public  letting  in  a  way  that 
meant  spending  an  unlimited  sum  tandem  so  long  as 
no  one  order  was  over  $i,ooo. 

At  a  time  when  it  was  becoming  apparent  that  there 
was  no  need  for  any  chamberlain  at  all  it  wanted  him 
elected.    It  gave  him  power  to  cut  assessments. 

It  shifted  the  responsibility  for  illegal  acts  by  offi- 
cers and  employees  from  those  who  committed  or 
benefited  by  those  acts  to  the  taxpayer.  Whereas  the 
old  charter  declared  that  an  act  was  illegal  unless 
authorized  by  the  law  the  proposed  charter  said  the 
act  was  valid  unless  some  one  proved  it  illegal. 

It  took  away  from  the  board  of  estimate  its  audit  of 
charitable  institutions  which  were  then  getting  $4,600,- 
000  and  by  1928  were  getting  $8,400,000,  mostly  for 
service  rendered.  Recent  disclosures  had  shown  abuses 
which  only  supervision  by  the  board  of  estimate  could 
be  expected  to  prevent. 

It  broke  down  the  merit  system  for  city  employees, 
said  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association.  It  per- 
mitted indefinite  exemptions.  It  transferred  200  higher 
posts  from  the  competitive  to  the  non-competitive  list. 
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It  cut  the  powers  of  the  civil  service  commission.  It 
took  away  its  power  to  investigate. 

It  is  of  this  charter  that  the  Tammany-elected  mayor, 
who  was  to  have  been  given  the  ripper  powers,  wrote 
the  press:  "The  public  sentiment  is  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  this  charter.  There  is  really  no  sentiment 
against  it  except  for  political  reasons." 

It  gave  the  fire  department  "summary  powers  to 
inflict  costs  upon  property,"  as  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation complained. 

It  gave  the  mayor  power  to  control  the  budget  com- 
mittee but  in  giving  him  all  power  it  gave  him  no 
responsibility. 

It  said  an  officer  should  not  be  held  accountable  for 
waste  if  he  acted  in  good  faith.  The  old  charter  says 
that  officers  and  employees  are  responsible  no  matter 
what  their  faith  if  results  to  the  city  are  expensive 
or  inexcusable.  This  change  alone  would  have  substi- 
tuted Tammany  claims  of  good  faith  for  evidence  of 
bad  works. 

It  omitted  incompetence  among  the  reasons  for  re- 
moving a  policeman.  "A  man  might  be  on  the  job, 
he  might  be  faithful,  he  might  obey  orders,  he  might 
obey  all  the  rules  and  might  not  be  able  to  see  a  thing. 
A  police  commissioner  should  not  be  compelled  to 
have  a  lot  of  dead  wood  on  the  force  because  you 
have  not  put  in  the  word  incompetence." 

"Whenever  any  section  is  attacked  you  have  as- 
serted it  was  given  to  you  by  some  one  else,"  said 
one  speaker  to  the  committee. 

When  asked  to  justify  the  charge  that  the  charter 
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had  many  "jokers/'  a  term  which  the  Tammany  officers 
resented  very  much,  one  speaker  said  he  meant  by 
jokers  that  it  had  in  chapter  after  chapter  "something 
which  did  not  appear  in  the  title,  something  which 
when  separate  it  did  not  defend  and  something  not 
announced  in  the  Tammany  explanation." 

Repeatedly  in  public  the  motive  as  well  as  the  effect 
of  the  charter  was  challenged.  "We  challenge  your 
good  faith/'  one  speaker  said. 

The  Bar  Association  condemned  the  charter  as  care- 
lessly drawn.  A  less  conservative  critic  protested:  "So 
bad  is  its  draughtsmanship,  so  utterly  preposterous  that 
it  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  legislative  crime  to  pass 
it  in  its  present  form." 

As  Cartoons  Told  It 

The  cartoons  of  the  day  dealt  chiefly  with  the  crime 
wave  and  the  Gaynor  charter,  with  a  few  references  to 
lesser  matters  like  the  mayor's  giving  a  city  sinecure 
to  a  police  commissioner  who  was  suing  him  for  libel 
and  a  bank  wreck  in  which  a  high  Tammany  officer  got 
$48,000. 

The  cartoons  against  the  charter  showed  the  follow- 
ing convictions  about  it:  It  reformed  by  concentrating 
power  in  the  mayor;  battered  down  protections  of  the 
taxpayer;  gave  the  mayor  power  to  veto  franchises; 
had  nothing  wrong  in  it  but  the  Tammany  tiger;  fitted 
Father  Knickerbocker  very  badly;  was  merely  a  mask 
with  a  perfection  halo  to  hide  Tammany  claws;  an 
umbrella  large  enough  for  the  Tammany  boss,  mayor 
and  tiger  but  leaving  the  city  out  in  the  rain;  a  villain 
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to  which  wings  were  pinned  by  Gaynor;  Tammany 
screenings  instead  of  miracle  wheat;  gave  Tammany 
all  budget  control  rolled  up  in  a  golf  bag;  a  perfect 
work  of  art;  gone  from  the  legislature  gallery;  a 
foundling;  a  boa  constrictor  to  be  killed  at  election; 
kicked  down  the  capitol  stairs. 

Life  pictured  Gaynor  as  the  thinker,  a  Rodin  figure 
indifferent  to  murder,  loot  and  other  crime  surrounding 
him. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  in  New  York  City  the 
stage  was  being  set  by  Tammany  Hall's  control  of 
state  expenditures  for  an  exhibition  of  what  Al  Smith's 
Tammany  Hall  was  like  when  he  was  speaker  of  the 
state  assembly. 

Voting  Evils  Protected 

Mayor  Gaynor  refused  to  reappoint  James  Kane,  a 
Brooklyn  democrat,  as  elections  commissioner.  He 
was  convinced  by  investigations  reported  to  him  that 
the  public  was  not  being  sufficiently  protected  by  the 
elections  commissioners. 

Forthwith  the  legislature,  Al  Smith  assembly  director 
for  the  majority,  took  the  power  of  appointment  away 
from  the  mayor  and  gave  it  to  the  aldermen.  This 
Tammany  board  immediately  elected  the  same  James 
Kane  and  kept  on  electing  him  even  when  Al  Smith 
was  aldermanic  president  in  19 18. 


CHAPTER  X 

OPPOSING  Wilson's  nomination  in  19 12 

If  Woodrow  Wilson  had  not  been  nominated  for 
president  by  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of 
19 1 2  how  would  world  history  have  changed? 

Would  the  United  States  have  kept  out  of  the  World 
War  until  191 7? 

Would  the  United  States  have  gone  into  the  League 
of  Nations  in  19 19? 

Would  the  national  income  tax,  federal  reserve  bank 
and  the  national  budget  law  have  come  sooner  or  later 
than  they  did? 

One  thing  is  certain,  Woodrow  Wilson  might  easily 
have  lost  the  nomination  for  president  in  the  Baltimore 
Convention  if  it  had  not  been  for  Tammany  Hall's 
action  at  the  convention  and  for  its  reputation  through- 
out the  country  prior  to  the  convention. 

^'Bryan  Against  Any  Candidate  Murphy  and  New 
York  Support,"  read  the  New  York  World^s  story, 
June  30,  19 12.  Bryan  had  begun  his  speech  by  saying 
that  the  primaries  of  his  state  had  instructed  its  dele- 
gates to  vote  for  the  nomination  of  Champ  Clark  of 
Missouri.  According  to  those  instructions  Bryan  had 
been  voting  for  Clark.  When  the  head  of  Tammany 
Hall,  Charles  F.  Murphy,  swung  New  York  State's 
ninety  votes  to  Clark  there  came  Bryan's  speech  in- 
stead of  a  stampede  for  Clark. 
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"The  vote  of  the  state  of  New  York  in  this  convention, 
as  cast  under  the  unit  rule,  does  not  represent  the  intelli- 
gence, the  virtue,  the  Democracy  or  the  patriotism  of  the 
ninety  men  who  are  here.  It  represents  the  will  of  one 
man — Charles  F.  Murphy  (hisses  and  great  applause, — and 
he  represents  the  influence  that  dominated  the  Republican 
Convention  at  Chicago  and  are  trying  to  dominate  this  con- 
vention. 

"Speaking  for  myself  and  for  any  of  the  delegation  who 
have  decided  to  join  me,  I  withhold  my  vote  from  Mr.  Clark 
as  long  as  New  York's  vote  is  recorded  for  him  (hisses  and 
applause).'' 

The  next  day  the  World's  headlines  read: 

New     York     Delegates     Chafe     Under 
Bryan's  Charge  That  They  Are  Puppets 


Finger  of  Scorn  Pointed  at  New  Yorkers 


Sorry  Murphy  Failed  to  Point  Out  Pro- 
gressive Record 

Speaking  editorially  of  the  Bryan  outburst  and  what 
it  called  New  York's  humiliation  the  World  said: 

"The  stampede  failed  when  Murphy  swung  New  York's 
ninety  votes  to  Clark  because  delegates  who  might  have 
been  glad  to  break  the  nerve-wearing  deadlock  refused  to 
follow  Tammany  Hall. 

"Compromise  was  possible  until  it  became  apparent  to 
every  intelligent  man  that  the  Ryan-Murphy-Belmont- 
Hearst  coalition  had  set  out  to  strangle  progressive  de- 
mocracy .  .  .  and  prevent  the  nomination  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  at  any  cost. 
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"Ryan  and  Murphy  have  left  honest  Democrats  no  choice. 
They  have  made  Wilson^s  nomination  the  crucial  test  of 
the  Democratic  party's  fitness  to  live.  .  .  . 

"Did  ever  a  delegation  to  a  National  Convention  suffer 
such  humiliation  as  New  York's  delegation  has  suffered  at 
Baltimore?  And  did  ever  a  delegation  more  richly  deserve 
humiliation? 

"No  sooner  does  the  Boss  of  Tammany  Hall  cast  New 
York's  ninety  votes  for  Champ  Clark  than  Clark's  candi- 
dacy is  wrecked.  New  York's  support  instead  of  strengthen- 
ing him  has  wounded  him  to  the  death. 

"And  when  Mr.  Bryan  makes  an  attack  upon  New  York 
such  as  no  great  leader  ever  before  made  upon  the  delegates 
of  any  state,  the  convention  goes  mad  with  hysterical  delight. 
The  more  New  York's  insulted  the  better  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  pleased.  The  more  New  York  is  made  an  object 
of  contempt  and  derision  the  louder  the  country  applauds. 
And  why?  Simply  because  New  York's  ninety  delegates 
have  chained  themselves  to  the  Boss  of  Tammany  Hall." 


CHAPTER  XI 

WHEN   SPEAKER  OF   THE  ASSEMBLY,    I913 

After  Smith's  one  year  as  majority  leader  his  party 
lost  and  he  slipped  back  for  a  year  to  minority  leader- 
ship. Because  voters'  memories  are  short  and  their 
indignations  shorter,  but  more  especially  because  19 12 
was  a  Democratic  year  with  Wilson  running  for  presi- 
dent and  the  Republicans  badly  split,  Tammany  Hall 
won  legislative  control  again — assembly  103  to  43, 
senate  32  to  16.  It  elected  its  candidate  for  governor, 
William  Sulzer,  by  a  larger  plurality  than  New  York 
State  gave  to  Wilson.  Smith  became  speaker  of  the 
assembly;  there  was  no  one  to  contest  his  leadership. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  23  years  that  a  Democrat 
followed  a  Democrat  as  governor.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  Tammany's  history  that  it  had  a  governor 
reared  in  the  Tammany  briar  patch  supported  by 
Tammany-reared  leaders  in  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature. For  "sitting  pretty"  was  ever  there  a  finer 
combination?  Two  years  of  state  patronage,  tens  of 
millions  in  contracts  and  a  handpicked  administration 
to  keep  the  good  work  going  another  two  years! 

The  machine-like  precision  of  that  year's  work  by 
Tammany  Hall  was  a  joy  to  those  philosophers  who 
see  neither  morality  nor  immorality  in  efficiency.  It 
recalls  a  farmer  I  once  heard  shout  after  seeing  his 
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first  twine  binder  start  round  his  field  neatly  tying 
and  discharging  bundles  of  wheat:  "She's  a  daisy,  she's 
a  daisy,  I  can't  work  for  the  looking  at  her." 

Al  Smith  as  speaker,  so  record  his  authorized  biogra- 
phers of  1927,  was  a  perfect  medium.  He  led  where 
before  he  had  followed  or  maneuvered.  Tammany 
wanted  race  tracks  protected;  he  delivered.  So  admit 
his  autobiographers,  Henry  Moskowitz  and  Norman 
Hapgood. 

Tammany  wanted  liquor  interests  looked  out  for; 
he  delivered;  or  as  the  same  biographers  say:  "The 
liquor  interests  were  favorable  to  [i,e.,  paid]  Tammany 
Hall,  and  Smith  stood  for  legislation  favorable  to 
them  which  Tammany  Hall  sponsored." 

Tammany  wanted  magistrates  elected  by  popular 
vote.    Why  not?    Smith  did  his  part  in  the  assembly. 

Tammany  wanted  an  election  law  that  was  sure  to 
hogtie  any  independent  Democrats.  Smith  delivered 
and  personally  framed  a  law  so  reactionary  that  even 
with  its  control  Tammany  could  not  pass  it. 

Tammany  wanted  all  the  governor's  bills  killed. 
Smith  killed.  Tammany  wanted  the  first  simon-pure 
Tammany  governor  impeached.  Smith  delivered.  And 
"just  like  that." 

A  striking  certificate  of  Tammany's  sheer  effi- 
ciency when  Smith  was  speaker  is  given  by  his  intimate 
biographers  Norman  Hapgood  and  Henry  Moskowitz: 
"At  times  bills  are  rushed  through  at  the  rate  of  eight 
a  minute.  .  .  .  The  roll  is  not  called — ^just  a  name 
or  two  and  the  clerk  says  so  many  ayes  and  noes 
none."    They  even  quote  acquiescently  two  appraisals 
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of  the  time:  "Speaker  Smith  showed  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  independence";  "The  Tammany  boss  is 
in  Albany  in  person  and  issues  his  instructions  di- 
rectly." 

Tammany  HalPs  hierarchy  admired  Smith's  dispatch 
and  force.  Tammany  Hall  satellite  leaders  and  assem- 
blymen deplored  his  Tom  Reed  methods,  especially 
when,  as  they  charged  and  still  charge,  "he  stopped  all 
the  pull  at  the  speaker's  desk  [for  the  Boss]  instead 
of  giving  us  all  a  chance."  They  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  small  favors  while  he  "centralized"  for  Tammany 
Hall. 

Tammany  Impeached  Tammany^s  Governor 

The  high  water  mark  of  Tammany  Hall  discipline 
was  not  its  passing  and  killing  bills  but  its  impeaching 
its  own  governor.  This  was  done  at  a  special  session 
called  by  the  governor  for  a  quite  different  purpose. 
On  impeachment  day  Albany  and  New  York  and  other 
home  towns  were  ransacked  for  a  crushing  vote.  All 
requests  for  delay  were  scoffed  at.  Time  was  refused 
legislators  to  read  the  impeachment  charges  which 
were  read  aloud  to  them  at  ii  p.m.,  August  12th. 

Newspapers  the  next  morning  reported:  "Smith  left 
the  chair  to  round  up  votes.  He  and  Assemblyman 
Levy  (later  a  Tammany  Hall  judge)  had  practically 
ceased  work  on  their  vote-clinching  business  shortly 
after  midnight  and  said  they'd  be  satisfied  to  go  to 
vote  as  soon  as  they  could  count  on  80.  It  was  stated 
just  before  roll  call  that  they  had  brought  over  several 
Republicans  to  their  side  by  a  display  of  the  original 
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exhibits.  .  .  .  Murphy  directs  fight  against  Sulzer  by 
telephone  from  New  York.  Stirred  over  reports  that 
Sulzer  was  pleading  with  the  legislators,  Murphy  in- 
structed Tammany  leaders  in  the  senate  and  assembly 
they  must  exert  every  effort  to  keep  the  legislature  in 
line." 

There  must  be  no  slip-up,  no  sign  of  yielding,  no 
pretense  of  reasoning,  no  wavering  whether  to  use  a 
soft  cushion  or  a  steam  roller.  This  was  the  hour  for 
force,  vengeance,  deterrent  pimishment  and  self- 
preservation.  At  thirteen  minutes  after  five  in  the 
morning  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  August  in  the  year 
nineteen  thirteen  Tammany  Hall's  assembly,  Al  Smith 
speaker,  impeached  Tammany's  governor.  As  a  Phila- 
delphia editor  wrote,  the  Tammany  boss  ordered  the 
impeachment  "as  he  would  order  a  beefsteak  at  Del- 
monico's  and  a  servile  assembly  voted  the  impeachment 
with  more  obsequiousness  than  a  self-respecting  French 
waiter  would  show  to  a  grand  duke." 

The  New  York  Times  of  that  date  reported  that  at 
six  o'clock  the  night  before  Speaker  Smith  jubilantly 
telephoned  the  Tammany  boss  in  New  York  that  there 
were  enough  votes,  but  the  boss  wanted  five  to  spare — 
therefore  the  long  wait  for  stragglers. 

What,  pray,  was  this  Tammany  governor's  offense 
that  spurred  Tammany  Hall  to  such  passion  for 
righteousness?  Understating  his  election  expenses  by 
$8,500! 

Please  do  not  smile  and  of  all  things  do  not  scoff. 
This  is  verified  history.     No  other  act  in  its  four 
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generations  of  politics  shows  with  equal  X-ray  clarity 
the  inner  mechanism  of  Tammany  Hall's  power  and 
personality. 

Tammany  eulogists  point  to  the  act  as  proof  of  Tam- 
many idealism  and  willingness  to  sacrifice  itself  on  the 
altar  of  good  government  and  public  respect.  Whether 
any  dross  mingled  with  the  gold  the  reader  may  judge 
from  the  bare  facts  in  the  case. 

The  next  morning  the  Times  said  of  the  indictment: 

^The  motives  of  the  accusers  are  not  above  suspicion  and 
they  are  no  better  than  he  is.  No  cause,  however  good, 
could  do  much  to  sweeten  the  reputation  of  the  Tammany 
contingent  in  the  New  York  Legislature." 

The  New  York  World  said: 

"Mr.  Sulzer  has  not  been  destroyed  because  he  pocketed 
campaign  contributions,  or  because  he  failed  to  make  the 
accounting  that  the  law  commands,  or  because  he  used  the 
money  to  carry  on  his  Wall  Street  operations.  These  are 
all  traditional  Tammany  practices.  Tammany  candidates 
no  less  than  Tammany  bosses  are  expected  to  pocket  as 
much  of  the  campaign  fund  as  they  can  with  safety.  Tam- 
many has  exhibited  the  governor  to  public  shame  and  dis- 
grace only  because  he  broke  with  the  organization  and  re- 
fused to  take  further  orders  from  Murphy.  If  he  had  not 
attempted  to  be  a  governor  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  if 
he  had  not  resisted  the  looting  of  the  state,  if  he  had  not 
reached  out  for  indictments,  Tammany  would  have  pro- 
tected him.  It  would  have  Vindicated'  him  as  readily  as  it 
'vindicated'  Stillwell  [later  jailed]  and  [Judge]  Cohalan 
[accused  by  the  Bar  Association] ." 
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Henry  Morgenthau,  already  known  as  a  Wilson 
Democrat,  and  later  to  be  war-time  ambassador  to 
Turkey,  wrote  to  Sulzer: 

^^The  methods  of  Tammany  in  the  Baltimore  convention 
show  that  Tammany  should  not  rule.  The  people  look  to 
you  not  to  yield/' 

The  impeached  governor  was  William  Sulzer,  a  Pres- 
byterian, then  so  years  old.  He  had  taken  office  eight 
months  and  thirteen  days  before  on  January  i,  19 13. 
He  had  been  elected  nine  times  to  Congress,  rose  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  house  committee  on  foreign 
relations  and  was  given  credit  by  Tammany  for  the 
introduction  of  much  important  legislation,  including 
the  creation  of  the  federal  department  of  labor.  He 
had  been  Tammany  speaker  of  the  state  assembly  in 
1893  3-^d  minority  leader  the  next  year,  when  Al  Smith 
was  running  Tammany  errands  for  training  and  candi- 
dating  for  an  $800  job. 

In  Tammany's  autobiography  of  1901,  by  Mrs.  E. 
Vale  Blake,  Sulzer's  statesmanship  at  Albany  was 
credited  with  the  following  laws:  ^^for  freedom  of 
worship;  ten-hour  working  day;  women's  reformatory; 
aquarium  for  New  York  City;  amending  the  mechanics' 
lien  law;  amending  the  law  to  abolish  imprisonment 
for  debt;  Albany  Capitol  appropriation  bill  intended 
to  curb  wild  expenditures  heretofore  indulged  in;  many 
other  laws  of  essential  benefit  to  the  community  which 
without  his  aid  would  have  failed." 

He  had  practiced  law  thirty  years  in  Tammany  town 
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and  was  a  '^Croker  boy,"  as  Al  Smith  was  a  "Foley 
boy."  There  was  little  about  him  that  Tammany  did 
not  think  it  knew. 

What  it  did  not  know  was  that  there  is  something 
about  high  office  that  often  makes  over  men  in  ways 
which  old  friends  find  it  hard  to  understand.  It  under- 
estimated what  the  blinding  light  of  publicity  and  emi- 
nence might  do  to  a  loo  per  cent  Tammany  man  when 
governor  of  the  Empire  State.  It  was  quite  naturally 
disappointed  "no  end."    It  was  enraged. 

Having  the  power  it  showed  its  rage  just  as  it  would 
have  shown  rage  at  Al  Smith  for  disclosing  what  Sulzer 
was  disclosing.  It  removed  Sulzer — after  a  trial — 
for  three  offenses,  two  of  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  acts  as  governor. 

The  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  appeals, — a  Brook- 
lyn Democrat — ^who  presided  at  the  trial,  voted  against 
removal  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  precedent  for 
removing  a  governor  or  other  public  officer  for  acts 
committed  when  he  was  not  in  office.  Other  judges 
disagreed  with  him,  including  four  Republican  judges, 
among  them  Nathan  L.  Miller,  later  governor.  So  did 
two-thirds  of  the  senate.  Governor  Sulzer  was  removed 
October  jj  by  a  vote  of  43  to  12. 

What  did  the  jury  decide?  The  impeachment  court 
— nine  judges  and  the  senate^ — voted  him  guilty  of 
omitting  eleven  gifts  totaling  $8,500  from  his  sworn 
statement  of  campaign  expenses  (39  to  18);  of  per- 
juring himself  when  he  swore  to  an  incorrect  account 
(39  to  18);  and  of  trying  to  suppress  testimony  by 
deceit,  fraud  and  threat  (43  to  14). 
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Of  five  other  charges  he  was  unanimously  voted  not 
guilty.  He  did  not  try  to  bribe  witnesses;  he  did  not 
willfully  prevent  a  witness  from  testifying  to  the  legis- 
lature's investigating  committee;  he  did  not  corruptly 
use  his  office  in  attempting  to  influence  the  vote  and 
actions  of  public  officers;  he  did  not  use  his  authority 
as  governor  to  affect  the  price  of  securities  on  the 
stock  exchange. 

The  same  men  who  voted  his  removal  by  43  to  12 
also  voted  unanimously  that  he  should  not  be  dis- 
qualified from  again  holding  office— a  freedom  which 
he  used  by  being  elected  to  the  assembly  within  three 
weeks  by  60  per  cent  of  all  votes  in  his  home  district. 

At  the  same  election  only  17  of  72  Democrats  who 
voted  for  his  impeachment  were  reelected  and  all  of 
these  were  in  Tammany  districts,  while  all  of  the  seven 
Republicans  who  voted  for  his  impeachment  were  de- 
feated for  reelection. 

The  City  Election,  igij 

Just  before  election  the  Times  said  the  ^^pivot  of  the 
campaign  is  William  Sulzer."  It  said  Tammany  Hall 
leaders  now  realized  that  "the  Sulzer  affair  may  easily 
lose  them  the  election."  Everything  was  done  to  ob- 
scure the  issue.  The  East  Side  was  flooded  with  orators 
to  discuss  everything  but  Sulzer.  It  was  too  late.  The 
day  the  impeachment  was  announced  Al  Smith  was 
dropped  from  Tammany  HalFs  tentative  slate  for 
aldermanic  president,  not  because  he  was  disappoint- 
ing but  because  he  was  not  at  the  moment  a  political 
asset  outside  his  own  neighborhood. 
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These  election  results  indicate  that  voters  saw  some- 
thing else  in  the  removal  besides  Tammany  horror  that 
a  candidate  for  public  office — ^particularly  a  Tammany 
candidate  for  governor^ — should  not  only  understate 
his  campaign  expenses  by  eleven  gifts  totaling  $8,500 
but  should  so  forget  his  Tammany  upbringing  as  to 
swear  that  such  understatement  was  the  whole  truth 
and  even  try  to  keep  from  being  impeached. 

That  "something  else"  in  the  removal  by  the  law  of 
relativity  makes  the  charges  against  Governor  Sulzer 
seem  as  serious  as  the  bride  who  nearly  wrecked  her 
married  life  by  leading  tortuously  and  painfully  to  the 
confession  that  she  had  long  before  her  marriage — 
ceased  to  believe  in  Santa  Claus! 

Roosevelt  wrote  at  the  time: 

"I  have  yet  to  meet  a  single  person  who  believes,  or  even 
pretends  to  believe  that  a  single  honest  motive  has  animated 
the  proceedings  of  your  antagonists.  .  .  .  Honest  men  feel 
that  the  assault  is  due  to  your  having  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  corrupt  schemes  of  the  party  machine  managers." 

Tammany^s  Real  Grievance 

Whatever  Tammany's  motive  the  fact  background 
contained  this:  Governor  Sulzer  investigated  road 
building,  capitol  repairing  and  prison  managing  by 
Tammany  Hall  holdovers  from  the  Tammany  regime 
preceding  him.  He  not  only  investigated.  He  pub- 
lished damning  facts.  He  forced  resignations.  He 
called  a  spade  a  spade  instead  of  an  agricultural  im- 
plement sometimes  employed  by  manual  laborers.    He 
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refused  to  condone  past  looting  or  to  be  party  to 
future  looting.  He  employed  the  eloquence  which  for 
twenty-two  years  had  made  him  a  great  vote-getter 
for  Tammany  in  telling  the  world  what  his  investigators 
were  discovering.  Louis  Marshall — the  noted  lawyer 
who  persuaded  Henry  Ford  in  1927  to  retract  his 
aspersions  upon  the  Jewish  race — said  Sulzer  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  people  "as  they  never  had  been  before 
to  abuses  and  evils  which  cried  to  heaven  for  correction 
and  redress." 

A  state  senator,  accused  by  a  business  man  of  de- 
manding a  bribe  for  reporting  a  bill  out  of  committee, 
was  declared  not  guilty  by  Tammany's  senate.  Later 
he  was  sent  to  prison  on  the  same  charges  but  by  a  jury 
not  picked  or  controlled  by  Tammany. 

In  one  county  75  per  cent  of  the  road  building  was 
fraudulent. 

In  twenty-two  counties  only  3  of  40  roads  passed 
muster.  "Fraud  stands  out  as  clearly  as  a  mountain 
peak  from  a  valley/'  reported  the  Sulzer  investigator. 
New  roads  accepted  in  February  were  advertised  for 
repair  in  August.  Two-thirds  of  the  road  laborers 
were  put  on  by  Tammany  Hall, — ^barbers,  liquor  deal- 
ers, ward  heelers. 

A  Tammany  Hall  builder  who  later  went  to  prison 
for  fraud  got  $31,000  for  a  Rockland  County  road.  He 
contracted  to  lay  concrete  four  inches  deep  but  laid 
it  two  inches.  For  nearly  a  mile  he  put  on  no  con- 
crete. Instead  of  the  "screened  washed  gravel"  for 
which  he  was  paid  he  used  old  stone. 

Another  contractor  was  paid  for  a  sixteen-foot  road 
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but  made  it  only  eleven  feet  at  many  places  and  on  the 
average  thirteen  and  a  half  feet,  ''a,  straight  steal  of 
30,000  running  feet,  four  miles  long  and  four  inches 
deep." 

Of  one  $93,000  claim  for  capitol  repairs  not  a  dol- 
lar was  warranted.  Of  another  $195,000  claim  $142,- 
000  was  disallowed. 

A  $15,000  clock  cost  $25,000,  due  it  was  claimed  to 
a  $10,000  typographical  error  in  the  estimate  sub- 
mitted. 

A  former  state  employee  at  $200  a  month  was  given 
an  illegal  contract  from  which  he  drew  $1,500  a  month. 

A  plumber  was  improperly  allowed  to  change  his 
contract,  thus  profiting  40  per  cent  to  50  per  cent. 

A  Tammany  judge  was  declared  by  the  Grievance 
Committee  of  the  Bar  Association  to  have  gotten  55 
per  cent  of  the  net  profit  on  all  city  work  of  one  con- 
tractor. Yet  the  Tammany  Hall  assembly,  Al  Smith 
speaker,  dismissed  the  case. 

A  Tammany  Hall  contractor,  partner  of  the  boss' 
brother,  got  sums  of  $10,000  to  $30,000  for  ^'advising" 
contractors  who  sought  state  business.  He  did  not 
advise  them  to  pay  no  graft.  He  figured  also  in  the 
street  cleaning  graft  of  1928. 

The  state  architect  and  deputy  aggressively  increased 
Waste.  They  removed  state  inspectors  from  capitol 
repair  jobs  and  trusted  to  the  repairing  companies' 
own  inspectors.  They  even  asked  one  company  to  re- 
move its  own  foreman  and  take  on  a  political  one  in- 
stead. They  permitted  labor  costs  to  jump  out  of 
all  reasonable  proportion  to  the  material  on  which 
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laborers  worked.  Where  their  predecessors  in  four- 
teen months  spent  $7,200  for  labor  and  $3,900  on  ma- 
terials or  less  than  $2  to  $1,  they  in  four  months  spent 
$259,000  on  labor  for  $2,300  on  materials  or  $113  to 

$1. 

Labor  costs  were  easily  piled  up  because  many  em- 
ployees were  never  seen;  addresses  were  fictitious  and 
identifications  fraudulent.  Some  were  paid  for  twenty 
hours  a  day  for  twenty-seven  days  in  November, 
twenty-six  in  December  and  twenty-seven  in  January 
while  a  foreman  claimed  to  work  twenty-four  hours 
out  of  twenty-four. 

Sulzer's  first  inquiry  commissioner,  John  H.  Delaney, 
later  to  be  chairman  of  the  board  of  transportation  to 
build  New  York  City's  billion-dollar  subway,  said 
$18,800,000  too  much  was  being  paid  sinking  funds. 
He  also  said  ^ ^Everywhere  there  was  lack  of  system 
and  method." 

The  secretary  of  the  committee  which  urged  the  im- 
peachment had  been  in  prison  for  felony  and  had  not 
been  pardoned.  His  special  job  was  to  keep  Tammany 
Hall  in  touch  with  the  inquiry's  moves. 

A  later  Tammany  lieutenant  governor  and  a  public 
service  commissioner  under  Smith  in  1928,  then  so- 
cialist mayor  of  Schenectady,  Rev.  George  R.  Lunn, 
said  two  days  after  the  Sulzer  removal  that  the  reason 
was  Tammany  Hall's  desire  ^^to  get  its  hands  on  $60,- 
000,000  in  good  roads  contracts  and  millions  in  other 
contracts — that  it  should  grasp  New  York  State  as  it 
has  long  grasped  New  York  City." 
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Paraphrasing  the  Ancient  Mariner,  the  governor 
said, 

^^There  was  graft,  graft  everywhere 
Nor  any  man  to  stop  it." 
He  said  the  total  waste  and  graft  amounted  to  $30,- 
000,000.    He  was  expected  to  pay  no  attention  to  such 
trifles  and  even  to  let  others  sign  his  approval  with  a 
rubber  stamp. 

Without  condoning  the  Sulzer  offenses  posterity  will 
unquestionably  agree  with  the  following  contemporary 
editorial  judgment  on  the  Tammany  Hall  of  Smith's 
speakership: 

"It  impeached  its  governor  not  for  what  he  did  do  but  for 
what  he  refused  to  do,  not  for  a  false  oath  before  election 
but  for  refusing  false  oaths  after  election. 

"Had  any  grand  jury  in  a  petty  case  acted  in  the  fever- 
ish heat  of  the  Sulzer  impeachment  it  would  have  been  con- 
sidered a  community  scandal.  .  .  . 

"It  was  not  charged  that  he  was  incompetent  or  wasteful 
or  conspiring  to  loot  the  public  treasury  or  to  fatten  on 
corrupt  contracts. 

"His  offense  after  election  was  to  investigate,  to  expose 
wrongdoing  and  stop  graft,  corruption  and  waste. 

"A  more  startling  example  of  invisible  government  was 
never  seen.  The  assembly  obeyed  the  absent  Tammany 
boss  with  the  same  airy  indifference  with  which  the  gun- 
men in  New  York  obeyed  Police  Captain  Becker  when  told 
to  get  Rosenthal. 

"Before  Tammany  nominated  Sulzer  it  felt  assured  that 
he  was  an  infinitely  worse  man  than  he  would  be  if  every 
charge  in  the  impeachment  were  proved  to  the  hilt.    Com- 
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pared  with  the  treason  he  was  expected  to  commit  or  allow, 
the  acts  of  which  he  was  accused  were  venial. 

"Besides  protecting  its  own  guilt  Tammany  wished  to  in- 
flict such  punishment  as  would  deter  future  officers  from 
daring  to  defy  Tammany." 

Immune  to  such  criticism,  because  contemptuous  of 
a  public's  staying  power  compared  with  its  own  spend- 
ing power  in  the  state,  Tammany  Hall  not  only  stopped 
the  state  investigations  but  nominated  a  man  for  mayor 
of  New  York  whose  record  rubbed  salt  in  the  public's 
wounds,  E.  E.  McCall. 

"Government  by  investigation"  was  formally  out- 
lawed by  the  lieutenant  governor  who  took  Sulzer's 
place.  Hailing  from  Albany  he  was  not  a  Tammany 
Hall  man  but  he  was  a  Tammany-made  governor  and 
played  the  Tammany  game  to  his  own  political  extinc- 
tion. Had  he  gone  on  with  government  by  investiga- 
tion so  long  as  investigation  found  waste  and  corrup- 
tion at  every  turn  he  would  have  proved  himself  greater 
than  Tammany — ^provided  his  own  record  was  scandal- 
proof.  Instead  he  stopped,  funds  stopped,  investiga- 
tion stopped. 


CHAPTER  XII 

WHILE  DEFENDING  TAMMANY  MISTAKES,   I913 

While  A1  Smith  and  the  other  Tammany  lawmakers 
were  rescuing  the  state  from  a  Tammany  governor  who 
could  understate  his  campaign  expenses  what  were 
Tammany  leaders  doing  in  New  York  City?  They 
were  recovering  from  an  aldermanic  police  investiga- 
tion and  planning  how  to  elect  a  city  government. 
How  heavy  Tammany  Hall's  burden  of  proof  was 
the  following  incidents  will  show: 

The  aldermanic  committee  found  widespread  black- 
mail by  police  officials  upon  the  keepers  of  gambling 
and  disorderly  resorts.  The  practices  were  persisted 
in  because  headquarters  did  not  try  to  stop  them. 
Complaints  against  officers  were  sent  to  those  officers. 
Complaining  citizens  were  put  on  the  defensive  instead 
of  the  officers  complained  against. 

Thousands  of  photographs  of  professional  criminals 
were  destroyed.  The  morning  line-up  of  suspicious 
persons  was  stopped. 

The  commissioner,  Rhinelander  Waldo,  blocked  the 
inquiry  and  in  one  instance  fired  one  lieutenant  after 
he  had  told  the  committee  that  bad  men  had  been  ap- 
pointed after  their  records  were  shown  him.  In  an- 
other case  he  dismissed  a  man  who  had  proved  that 
an  earlier  fine  was  unjust. 

Ill 
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During  the  study  six  officers  were  sent  to  prison  for 
conspiracy,  bribery,  etc.,  and  eighteen  others  were 
indicted.  For  having  a  would-be  informer  shot,  Cap- 
tain Charles  Becker  was  later  found  guilty  and  elec- 
trocuted, but  not  with  Tammany  Hall's  aid. 

Both  the  mayor  and  the  commissioner  were  re- 
peatedly written  to  about  grafting  police:  190  of  301 
graft  complaints  were  referred  to  those  they  accused 
but  "for  information  and  investigation"  only,  with  no 
request  for  reports,  while  100  others  were  for  investiga- 
tion and  report;  1,323  of  2,124  complaints  about  dis- 
orderly houses  were  sent  to  the  negligent  district  in- 
spectors for  their  information  only;  ditto  856  of  1,308 
complaints  about  gambling  houses. 

"Respectfully  referred  to  the  commanding  officer" 
was  endorsed  on  another  charge  that  a  specified  officer 
was  getting  $75  a  month  from  specified  disorderly 
houses. 

A  letter  which  was  much  discussed  at  the  time 
shows  what  organization  can  do.  The  mayor  got  the 
following: 

"I  would  like  to  have  you  investigate  Lieutenant  Becker. 
He  is  now  collecting  more  money  than  Devery  (Van  Wyck's 
police  commissioner),  and  is  well  known  to  every  one  at 
police  headquarters.  Please  do  this  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  result. 

"Henry  Williams." 

The  next  day  the  mayor  sent  this  letter  to  the  police 
commissioner.  Did  he  say  that  Becker  should  be 
looked  into?    Did  he  demand  that  all  money  collecting 
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be  stopped?     Did  he  caution  against  premature  con- 
clusions?   He  did  not.    Instead  he  sent  this  letter: 

"I  am  enclosing  to  you  a  letter  purporting  to  be  signed 
Henry  Williams.  Is  it  possible  to  find  out  who  the  writer 
is?    I  have  received  a  large  number  of  similar  letters." 

Another  complaint  to  the  mayor  was  sent  to  the 
police  inspector  whom  it  charged  with  protecting  a 
gambling  joint.  He  wrote  back  that  he  was  innocent 
and  that  he  had  no  Lieutenant  Duffy,  who  the  letter 
said  was  owned  by  the  lawbreaker,  but  without  telling 
the  mayor  he  did  have  a  Sergeant  Duffy. 

The  detective  bureau  was  found  hopelessly,  it  seemed 
intentionally,  inefficient.  In  one  case  detectives  made 
way  with  feathers  worth  $1,500  besides  making  the 
owner  pay  $175  for  ^^bravery''  in  heading  off  thieves. 
Higher  officers  would  not  waive  immunity  when  ques- 
tioned by  investigators.  The  commissioner  did  noth- 
ing to  help. 

Photographing  criminals  was  stopped.  Records  were 
not  shown  to  judges.  Detectives  often  said  criminals 
were  first  offenders  when  they  had  long  records. 

Men  known  to  be  perjurers,  brawlers  and  of 
felonious  repute  were  put  on  the  police  force.  Others 
were    illegally    reinstated,    as    courts    later    decided. 

Yet  after  the  disclosures  the  commissioner   said: 
"There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  police  depart- 
1  ment  but  public  clamor." 

Cartoons  showed  the  mayor  as  yawning  at  the  scan- 
I  dais;  calling  them  "a  mere  bagatelle";  finding  his  com- 
I  missioner  "a  sensitive  young  man"  when  sticking  his 
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fingers  to  his  nose  at  Father  Knickerbocker;  castigat- 
ing the  papers  as  corrupt  because  they  printed  the 
scandal  news;  shutting  his  eyes  to  flagrant  crime;  yell- 
ing ^^Scamps/'  ^^Scoundrels/'  ^^Rascals/'  "Best  force 
in  the  world";  accepting  "the  system's"  pat  on  the  back 
for  being  a  fine  fellow;  dancing  with  the  system  while 
she  says  "I  could  die  doing  this,  Judge";  unable  to 
smell  the  bad  egg  which  sickened  the  town;  "submis- 
sive to  whatever  happens"  when  the  line  of  convicted 
police  started  for  Sing  Sing. 

Scandals  Pooh-Poohed 

All  these  things  might  happen  anywhere.  The  point 
is  that  they  did  happen  in  New  York  under  Tammany 
Hall  while  Al  Smith  was  speaker  of  the  assembly  and 
when  Tammany  was  shocked  by  Sulzer.  All  Tam- 
many efficiency  was  used  to  mislead  the  public  so  far 
as  it  could.  It  called  the  police  inquiry  "expensive 
and  without  result." 

New  York  City  voters  were  stunned  that  after  the 
local  proofs  of  wholesale  waste,  incompetence  and  dis- 
regard for  public  welfare,  after  the  Gaynor  Charter 
scandals,  after  the  police  scandals,  health  scandals, 
charitable  institution  scandals  and  Albany  scandals 
Tammany  Hall  would  offer  them  a  scandal-smeared 
candidate  for  mayor.  He  had  been  a  supreme  court 
judge,  E.  E.  McCall,  but  near  enough  the  innermost 
working  of  Tammany  Hall  to  be  a  go-between  for  Boss 
Murphy  and  Governor  Sulzer  when  the  former  was 
desperately  trying  to  force  unfit  men  on  the  governor 
and  to  prevent  an  investigation  of  state  waste  and  cor- 
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ruption.  The  candidate  was  further  distrusted  be- 
cause tarred  with  insurance  scandals.  Later  he  was 
to  be  removed  from  the  public  service  commission  for 
owning  stock  in  a  utility  corporation  which  as  public 
service  commissioner  he  must  supervise. 

All  the  Tammany  Hall  cohorts  stood  pat  for  the 
organization's  defiance.  They  attacked  the  business 
reforms  which  an  anti-Tammany  board  of  estimate  had 
forced,  upon  and  sometimes  with,  their  mayor.  They 
deplored  the  graft  disclosures  rather  than  the  graft. 
They  saw  only  menace — to  judge  from  their  campaign 
— in  the  New  York  efficiency  gains  which  had  infected 
the  national,  state  and  city  governments.  They  saw 
only  malice  in  the  proofs  of  their  misgovernment  that 
had  appalled  a  nation. 

They  pooh-poohed  the  concrete  proofs  that  lodging 
houses  were  colonized  with  voters  and  that  all  five 
Tammany-directed  city  markets  were  violating  the 
sanitary  code — ill  ventilated,  unscreened,  filth  scat- 
tered about  the  floors,  open  garbage  cans  about  the 
market,  with  dry  sweeping  generally  employed,  floors 
rotten  and  dangerous,  roof  leaking,  ice-boxes  and  meat 
boxes  directly  connected  with  the  sewer,  etc. 

In  19 13  there  was  a  t5^hoid  epidemic  which  need 
never  have  happened  if  the  health  department  had  not 
fought  the  citizen's  right  to  see  if  cases  were  being 
handled  or  mishandled. 

In  reply  to  evidence  that  in  the  Bronx  while  the 
population  had  increased  78  per  cent  the  borough  ex- 
penditures by  an  anti-Tammany  president  had  dropped 
23^  per  cent  and  the  per  capita  cost  from  $4.62  to 
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$1.98,  the  Tammany  Hall  platform  makers  condemned 
anti-Tammany  for  inefficiency  and  waste. 

Of  twenty-three  platform  references  to  economy  and 
efficiency  not  one  was  specific,  binding,  testible,  un- 
evadable  and  undistortable.  It  overstated  170  per  cent 
the  increase  in  the  funded  debt  which  when  $113,000,- 
000  it  claimed  was  $300,000,000. 

Where  it  said  anti-Tammany  had  ^'increased  the 
budget  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  natural  growth  of 
the  city"  the  facts  were  that  the  percentage  increase 
was  but  1 1  per  cent  for  the  operating  budget  compared 
with  29  per  cent  for  the  corresponding  years  under 
the  preceding  Tammany  administration;  and  for  all 
charges  was  13  per  cent,  including  debt  service,  com- 
pared with  35  per  cent  under  the  preceding  Tammany 
management. 

Of  the  home  rule  law,  which  the  Tammany  legisla- 
ture had  granted,  the  Tammany  platform  said  that  its 
powers  were  ^^ample  and  complete  and  will  prevent 
legislative  interference  by  vicious  mandatory  enact- 
ments." Yet  that  very  same  legislature  passed  95 
other  laws  affecting  the  internal  affairs  of  New  York 
City,  of  which  15  had  to  do  with  city  employees. 

The  home  rule  powers  which  Tammany  Hall  called 
ample  prevented  the  city  from  (i)  amending  the  char- 
ter so  as  to  transfer  powers  from  one  department  to 
another  like  merging  building  bureaus;  (2)  starting 
a  purchasing  bureau;  (3)  controlling  fire  prevention; 
(4)  putting  the  street  cleaning  of  Queens  and  Rich- 
mond in  the  central  street  cleaning  department;  (5) 
abolishing  special  police  squads  in  the  tenement  house 
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department;   (6)  compelling  police  salaries  to  support 
the  police  pensions,  etc.,  etc. 

None  of  Tammany's  proved  extravagances  was  con- 
sidered serious  by  Tammany  Hall  campaigners.  They 
did  relish,  however,  the  epigram  of  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor who  succeeded  the  removed  Sulzer  that  ^^taxa- 
tion  for  extravagance  is  legislative  tyranny."  With 
a  vulnerable  candidate  for  mayor  they  lost  the  city. 
With  the  shame  of  the  Sulzer  removal  combined  with 
the  stopping  of  investigations  they  lost  the  legislature. 
Speaker  Al  Smith,  the  candidate  of  1928,  was  not  de- 
feated. Nor  were  Assemblyman  Aaron  J.  Levy,  later 
supreme  court  justice;  Senator  Robert  Wagner,  later 
U.  S.  Senator,  or  Senator  James  F.  Frawley,  who 
with  the  three  others  represented  Tammany  Hall  in 
framing  and  executing  the  indictment  of  its  governor. 
Nor  did  they  lose  Assemblyman  James  J.  Walker, 
192 8's  mayor;  nor  Walter  R.  Herrick,  192 S's  president 
of  the  park  board;  nor  Ralph  McKee,  192 8's  chairman 
of  the  school  board's  law  committee,  all  of  whom 
helped  oust  the  Tammany  governor. 


©  Puck,  April  16,  19 13. 

STRICTLY  FRESH 

Mayor  Gaynor — ^What's  the  matter? 
I  can't  smell  anything. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

IN  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL   CONVENTION,    IQ I  $ 

After  its  costly  victory  over  a  rebellious  governor 
in  October,  19 13,  and  its  election  defeats  the  next 
month,  Tammany  Hall  went  into  inarticulate,  if  not 
innocuous,  desuetude.  It  was  so  badly  beaten  that  in 
many  hearts  pity  took  the  place  of  vengeance.  Inter- 
cession took  the  place  of  arrogance  in  its  manner. 

As  always,  when  on  a  diet,  Tammany  Hall  gave  at- 
tention to  its  appearance.  It  trained  for  the  next  bout 
to  come  in  19 17.  It  began  its  preparation,  as  do 
political  "outs"  everywhere,  by  putting  itself  in  tune 
with  the  universe  that  did  not  hold  office.  It  threw  out 
tentacles  of  moral  aversion.  It  threw  away  its  shock 
absorbers.  It  took  off  its  blinders  so  that  it  could  see 
inefficiency  and  dictatorship  and  evil  associations  in 
the  anti-Tammany  ranks, — and  its  own  experience 
taught  it  where  to  look. 

Never  in  its  whole  history  did  the  Tammany  Tiger 
wear  fewer  stripes  or  live  publicly  on  a  higher  spiritual 
plane.  Forced  to  a  starvation  diet  of  patronage  calories 
and  compelled  to  work  for  its  living  it  reduced  to 
athletic  form.  Lacking  power  to  suspend  or  violate 
law  it  preached  obedience  to  it.  Not  having  to  resist 
temptation  its  public  mien  was  soon  that  of  the  un- 
tempted  and  untemptable. 

118 
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The  only  moral  sustenance  for  Tammany  Hall  at 
this  time  came  from  the  Hearst  papers.  Fusion,  to  a 
degree  it  hated  to  admit  even  to  itself,  had  owed  its 
election  in  19 13  to  Hearst's  bombardment  of  Tam- 
many. It  was  not  Tammany  but  Fusion  itself  that 
turned  that  bombardment  against  Mitchel  early  in 
19 14.  While  Tammany  Hall  recuperated,  Hearst 
journalism — morning,  evening  and  Sundays — was  har- 
rowing the  soil  for  a  pro-Tammany  campaign  in  191 7; 
Fusion  mistakes  sowed  too  much  seed.  Tammany  Hall 
had  only  to  be  silent,  look  good  and  talk  virtues.  Fu- 
sion inefficiencies,  Fusion  mistakes,  Fusion  rough  tac- 
tics, Hearst  pounding,  growing  unemployment  and  a 
world  war's  disruptions  did  the  rest. 

Thus  were  time  and  tide  giving  Tammany  Hall  a 
new  face  and  new  clothes  when  the  state  constitutional 
convention  early  in  19 15  came  to  its  rescue,  quite  un- 
intentionally. Had  the  Republicans  sent  their  ward 
heelers  instead  of  their  elder  statesmen,  their  robots 
instead  of  their  master  minds,  their  parasites  instead 
of  their  prophets,  there  would  have  been  little  talk  of 
a  New  Tammany  in  1927  and  less  talk  of  Al  Smith's 
inevitability. 

Tammany  Hall  went  into  that  convention  as  inno- 
cent of  idealism,  altruism  or  newness  as  it  went  into 
the  legislature  of  19 11  and  19 13  when  Al  Smith  was 
majority  leader  and  speaker.  It  even  chose  two  dis- 
credited former  borough  presidents,  John  F.  Ahearn 
and  Louis  F.  Haffen,  as  delegates.  Being  a  minority 
of  the  32  Democrats  to  133  Republicans  it  had  to 
maneuver,  it  was  for  the  majority  to  manage;  it  could 
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knock  down  pins,  it  was  for  the  majority  to  set  them 
up. 

It  was  in  a  game  most  of  its  members  didn't  know 
instead  of  the  politics  game  where  it  was  usually 
champion.  It  had  to  deal  with  principles  of  govern- 
ment where  its  own  long  suit  was  circumventing  rather 
than  formulating  principles.  It  was  therefore  becom- 
ingly modest  and  waitingly  watchful. 

A  third  difference  between  its  position  in  this  con- 
vention and  its  position  in  the  legislature  proved  a 
windfall  for  Tammany  Hall.  The  Al  Smith  who  as 
assemblyman,  majority  leader  and  speaker  had  been 
but  a  best  trained  chick  in  a  brood  of  trained  chickens, 
turned  out  to  be  a  duckling  who  knew  how  to  outswim 
the  anti-Tammany  ducks,  geese  and  swans  of  this 
great  gathering  to  revise  the  Empire  State's  constitu- 
tion. 

Elihu  Root  was  there,  former  United  States  senator, 
secretary  of  war  and  secretary  of  state.  Seth  Low 
was  there,  millionaire  university  president,  former 
mayor.  George  W.  Wicker  sham  was  there,  former 
attorney  general  of  the  United  States.  Henry  L.  Stim- 
son  was  there^  former  secretary  of  War.  Jacob  G. 
Schurman,  then  president  of  Cornell,  was  there. 

Distrust  of  Tammany  Hall's  morals  with  contempt 
for  its  manners  was  their  political  religion.  Whatever 
else  they  did  in  this  convention  they  must  safeguard 
the  state  against  future  Tammany  control.  Yet  to 
their  amazement,  enlightenment  and  amusement  they 
found  themselves  deferring — to  whom  of  all  men? 
Tammany  Hall's  ^^brilliant  henchman,"  minority  leader, 
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impeaching  speaker,  former  majority  leader  and  self- 
admitted  perfect  robot  or  mechanical  man  in  politics. 

Tammany's  Al  Smith  knew  what  the  elder  states- 
men didn't  know  because  he  had  done  what  they  had 
never  done,  studied  the  inside  works  of  the  state  ma- 
chine. He  could  take  it  apart  and  put  it  together  like 
an  auto.  He  was  less  trammeled  than  any  other  man 
in  the  convention.  He  was  cavorting  in  waters  un- 
known to  his  Tammany  Hall  mentors.  They  let  him 
go  because  they  saw  he  knew  better  than  they  did. 
He  relished  the  effect  of  his  naturalness,  directness  and 
East  Side  metaphor,  among  men  who  could  not  shake 
off  the  swaddling  clothes  of  diplomacy  and  politesse. 
His  Tammany  head  was  full  of  concrete  illustrations. 
He  never  posed. 

He  did  not  even  spare  Tammany.  He  quoted  a  Re- 
publican characterization  of  Tammany  legislation: 

"The  increase  on  an  unprecedented  scale  in  the  number 
of  state  officials  and  the  reckless  increase  in  salaries  in 
nearly  all  departments  during  the  last  four  [Tammany] 
years  are  explainable  only  by  the  existence  of  a  deliberate 
plan  to  fasten  the  control  of  a  party  upon  the  state  by  the 
use  of  a  vast  amount  of  official  patronage." 

To  him  government  meant  getting  things  done.  He 
helped  the  Republicans  even  when  he  disagreed  with 
them.  He  showed  them  how  to  say  better  what  they 
wanted  to  say. 

When  they  were  mixed  up  about  emergency  and 
special  messages  from  the  governor  for  the  passage 
of  bills,  he  straightened  them  out  by  exposing  tricks  of 
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both  parties  in  getting  undesirable  legislation.  He 
explained  over  and  over  again  that  budget  estimates 
were  really  made  by  clerks,  not  by  department  heads, 
and  tried  to  get  a  provision  that  estimates  should  be 
sworn  to  by  department  heads.  ^They  swear  to  the 
expenditure  afterward/^  he  said,  "why  shouldn't  they 
swear  to  it  before  they  get  the  money  if  only  to  en- 
courage them  to  learn  what  they  are  asking  for?" 

He  laid  down  the  law.  He  said,  "Let  me  tell  you." 
He  gave  the  times  when  trains  came  into  Albany.  He 
gave  budget  figures.  He  furnished  practical  details 
that  several  practical  politicians  on  the  Republican  side 
could  have  furnished  as  well  as  he  did.  He  showed 
good  temper  and  humor  even  when  lecturing  the  Re- 
publicans and  convicting  them  of  partisan  discrimina- 
tion against  New  York  City's  Tammany  majority. 

He  used  a  little  slang  to  the  convention's  refresh- 
ment, but  he  made  one  of  the  most  eloquent  appeals  of 
the  convention — partly  on  Republican  time  yielded  to 
him — for  giving  power  to  the  legislature  over  employ- 
ment in  dwellings  and  the  relations  of  labor  to  employ- 
ing capital. 

He  denied  no  allegiances.  He  proposed  state  tax 
money  for  denominational  schools,  but  wasted  no  time 
urging  this  then  political  impossibility.  He  laughingly 
admitted  that  he  kept  in  touch  with  the  Tammany 
boss  and  told  a  story,  which  sounds  more  like  an  in- 
vention than  like  history,  about  a  suggestion  from  the 
boss  that  Republican  schemes  for  new  jobs  be  met  by 
quoting  the  above-cited  sentence  from  the  Republican 
governor's  inaugural  address. 
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The  knowledge  he  showed  ought  to  have  been  re- 
quired as  a  minimum  before  any  person  would  be  al- 
lowed to  tinker  with  the  state  constitution.  His  choice 
of  occasions  for  exposing  it,  the  acceptability  of  his 
manner  and  words,  his  definiteness  and  the  fact  that 
he  was  from  another  world — East  Side  Tammany — 
made  him  a  refreshing  friend  in  need  and  friend  in- 
deed to  sweltering  delegates  who  welcomed  short  cuts 
and  practical  solutions.  Others  spoke  oftener,  said 
more,  proposed  more,  got  more  over  but  none  other, 
said  the  Republican  Nestors,  helped  so  often  unex- 
pectedly and  so  well. 

And  all  the  time  he  was  helping  Tammany  Hall  by 
working  for  the  same  kind  of  centralization  in  state 
government  which  Tammany  Hall  had  learned  to  thrive 
on  in  New  York  City. 

After  it  was  over  and  the  constitution  beaten  by 
Tammany  Hall,  and  by  lavish  criticism  from  the  Pro- 
gressives upstate,  the  word  went  around,  certified  by 
the  Republicans,  that  Al  Smith  was  ''the  most  useful 
man  in  the  convention."  That  meant  Tammany  Hall's 
legislative  leader  was  the  most  useful  man  in  a  state 
convention  dominated  by  Republicans  133  to  32.  That 
erased  Tammany's  record  of  19 13  and  191 1. 

A  new  epigram  was  given  the  land.  Starting  as  a 
pleasantry  it  became  an  invidious  endorsement.  It 
grew  with  repetition  because  of  its  surprise  element. 
The  country's  most  scholarly  statesmen  finding  a  Tam- 
many Hall  quondam  heeler  the  most  useful  man  among 
133  Republicans! 
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A  new  reputation  was  given  Al  Smith.  A  new  name, 
The  New  Tammany  Hall,  was  given  his  organization. 

One  new  thing  was  not  given  the  public  even  when 
as  Al  Smith  had  advised,  the  constitution  in  several 
ways  improved  was  finally  passed  piecemeal  in  1926 
and  1927 — there  was  no  provision  for  systematic  gov- 
ernment by  investigation  into  waste  and  incompetence. 
The  elected  state  comptroller  was  not  required  to  make 
periodic  samplings  of  the  executive  spending  that  was 
to  be  centralized  in  the  governor.  This  freedom  from 
current  investigation  for  either  efficiency  or  honesty 
was  what  Tammany  Hall  sought  by  its  191 1  charter 
for  its  home  city  and  by  its  removal  of  Sulzer  in  19 13. 

Convention  By-products  for  Tammany 

To  Tammany  leaders  at  the  state  constitutional  con- 
vention the  meetings  and  debates  were  a  summer  course 
in  political  science. 

They  enjoyed  the  same  debates  which  bored  men  of 
academic  training  as  to  theories  of  government  and 
proper  distribution  of  its  powers.  They  saw  that  it 
was  far  easier  for  them  to  assume  the  verbal  trappings 
of  the  theorists  than  it  was  for  the  theorists  to  know 
the  government  for  which  constitutional  clothes  were 
to  be  designed. 

They  saw  that  Tammany  manners  had  been  feeding 
the  opposition  more  than  Tammany  ethics. 

Ever  since  1915  Tammany  Hall  has  told  the  story  of 
"Al  Smith's  degree"  with  pride  that  it  was  given  aca- 
demic rank  even  among  men  burdened  with  degrees. 
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Great  deference  had  been  shown  a  whole  afternoon  to 
men  of  degrees  ^^B.A./^  "M.A./'  ^^M.S./^  and  ^Th.D." 
Finally  Al  Smith  said:  "There ^s  been  a  lot  of  time  spent 
here  to-day  talking  about  degrees.  I've  got  nothing  against 
degrees.  IVe  one  myself,  F.F.M.,  but  that  doesn't  get  our 
work  done.    I  move  that  we  go  back  to  business. '' 

Back  they  went  to  business.  The  good-natured  rebuke 
served  its  purpose.  It  also  aroused  curiosity.  Finally  a 
newspaper  reporter  who  had  overheard  it,  said:  "Al,  I  had 
no  idea  you  were  a  college  man.  What  was  your  college?'' 
"My  college?  What  college?"  "You  said  you  had  the  de- 
gree of  F.F.M."  "Oh,  hell,  that  means  Fulton  Fish  Mar- 
ket!" 

In  19 1 7  Tammany's  then  state  senator,  now  United 
States  Senator,  Wagner,  passed  on  to  a  national 
audience  one  suggestion  he  heard  at  the  state  conven- 
tion. Neither  he  nor  any  other  Tammany  leader  ever 
seriously  proposed  it  for  New  York  City's  adoption, 
but  his  literary  gesture  of  19 17  may  some  day  be 
adopted  as  a  major  safeguard  against  the  country's 
Tammanyism. 

Minorities  should  be  given  funds  from  taxes  for  cpn- 
tinuous  factfinding  and  factreporting  as  to  the  use  which 
governing  majorities  make  of  public  taxes  and  the  powers 
and  opportunities  of  office. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

WHEN  SMITH  WAS  SHERIFF 

At  the  same  election  of  19 15,  where  the  new  con- 
stitution was  overwhelmingly  defeated  in  New  York 
City,  Al  Smith  was  elected  sheriff  of  New  York  County. 
It  would  be  fairer  to  say  that  his  record  at  the  con- 
stitutional convention  elected  him  by  obscuring  his 
earlier  record.  No  one  cared  much  about  the  office 
once  he  won  the  nomination.  The  general  public  saw 
no  issue  but  whether  a  Republican  should  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat.  Nothing  had 
occurred  to  focus  public  attention  upon  this  office 
with  its  rich  pickings  of  about  $30,000  in  fees  besides 
a  statutory  salary  of  $12,000.  As  a  favor  to  Smith 
the  abolition  of  fees  was  put  off  till  Smith  could  have 
his  chance. 

During  Al  Smith's  two  years  as  sheriff  Tammany 
Hall  was  little  in  the  public  eye.  Its  managers  were 
on  their  good  behavior.  It  garnered  issues  and  votes 
as  Fusion  officers  made  mistakes.  Adept  in  sensing 
popular  resentments  and  fanning  them  into  organized 
movements  it  capitalized  Reform's  blunders.  A  famine 
of  patronage  gave  it  a  clear  vision  and  a  resonant 
voice.  With  no  acts  to  defend,  it  could  out-reform 
Reform  in  criticism  and  pledge.  For  the  first  time 
since  Croker's  regime  it  could  be  "as  the  magnet  to 
principles  of  liberty." 
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Reform's  threat  to  "ram  Ihe  Gary  plan  down  your 
throats  whether  you  like  it  or  not"  drove  voters  and 
workers  to  Tammany.  Reform's  West  Side  plan  with 
its  menace  to  Riverside  Park  Tammanyized  tens  of 
thousands. 

Attempts  to  keep  a  stolen  primary  victory  that 
Fusion  should  have  instantly  repudiated  shocked  the 
common  sense  of  fair  play  and  primitive  morals.  In 
fact  a  far  less  efficient  machine  than  Tammany  Hall's 
could  have  defeated  Reform  for  reelection,  so  obvious 
and  serious  were  Reform's  mistakes. 

Tammany,  being  the  opposition,  became  the  savior. 
To  hundreds  of  thousands  who  feared  and  hated  Tam- 
many, its  evils  of  past  and  future  were  lilliputian  com- 
pared with  the  immediate  relief  which  its  opposition 
offered.  Yet  with  the  town  seething  as  it  had  never 
seethed  since  consolidation  against  a  party  in  power, 
Tammany  dared  not  name  an  out  and  out  Tammany 
ticket. 

Discovers  and  extollers  of  "the  New  Tammany" 
began  to  recall  in  1927  that  only  a  desire  for  Hearst 
support — ^which  always  meant  money  and  daily  fighting 
with  news,  cartoons,  editorials,  invective  and  optimism 
— ^prevented  Tammany  Hall  from  running  Al  Smith 
for  mayor  in  19 17.  That  is  to  defame  Tammany  Hall 
and  accuse  it  of  greater  stupidity  than  it  had  shown 
by  nominating  the  ill-fated  McCall  four  years  before. 

Tammany's  speaker  and  impeachment  engineer  for 
mayor!  Tammany's  majority  leader  of  19 11  for  mayor 
after  his  jamming  the  so-called  Ga5mor  Charter 
through  the  assembly  as  if  it  offered  emancipation 
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instead  of  exploitation!  Even  his  near-autobiographers 
admit  that  he  had  thus  far  never  shown  the  slightest 
independence  of  Tammany  dictation,  except  in  the 
constitutional  convention  when  Tammany  programs 
were  not  at  stake.  Trying  to  run  him  for  mayor  in 
19 1 7,  with  his  robot  record  of  destruction  and  at- 
tempted destruction,  would  have  focused  voterg^ 
attention  on  Tammany's  record  instead  of  Reform's 
and  that  might  easily  have  lost  the  election. 

For  mayor  Tammany  nominated  an  apostle,  a  mili- 
tant moralist,  a  judge,  a  Brooklynite  named  ^^Honest 
John"  Hylan,  who  had  left  school  early  to  earn  for' 
his  mother,  had  become  an  engineer  and  studied  nights 
to  become  a  lawyer.  He  was  not  identified  so  far  as 
the  public  could  see  with  Tammany  traditions.  An 
imposing  committee  of  business  men  was  advertised  as 
his  nominator  rather  than  either  Hearst  or  Tammany. 

The  alternative  to  him,  the  runner  up,  the  man  who 
was  promised  the  nomination  if  it  came  to  Manhattan, 
was  not  Al  Smith  or  any  other  man  then  identified  in 
the  public  mind  with  Tammany's  record.  It  was 
Thomas  W.  Churchill,  a  man  later  named  supreme 
court  justice  by  Governor  Smith,  who  was  widely 
popular  then  for  his  work  as  president  of  the  board  of 
education,  had  put  new  life  into  that  office  and  the 
year  before  Reform  took  charge  of  that  board  had 
been  unanimously  reelected  by  his  forty-five  col- 
leagues. 

Tammany  at  this  time  was  like  the  man  who  sits 
on  the  rising  steel  skyscraper  and  catches  red  hot 
rivets  in  a  pail.    He  has  only  to  be  a  moderately  good 
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catcher  for  the  pail  is  large.  Fusion  daily  made  easy 
throws  to  Tammany.  Al  Smith's  training  in  catch-as- 
catch-can  wrestling  in  the  legislature  came  in  handy. 
Not  tied  to  a  typed  speech  as  was  Candidate  Hylan 
he  caught  Fusion's  blunders  and  exposed  them  while 
they  were  still  hot.  Here  is  a  sample  which  disgusted 
Mayor  Mitchel  with  the  mis-campaigning  for  him- 
self: 

^^My  friends:  I  don't  know  who's  paying  for  these  whole 
page  or  half  page  Fusion  advertisements  that  every  paper 
in  town  is  carrying.  I  do  know  they  are  costing  a  million 
dollars  a  month.  I  do  know,  too,  that  they  lie.  For  ex- 
ample, take  to-day's  ad.  Let  me  read  it  to  you.  It  says 
Mitchel  gave  you  fifty-nine  infant  milk  stations.  The  fact 
is  in  four  years  Mitchel  has  given  you  three  milk  stations, 
the  other  fifty-six  he  inherited  from  a  Tammany  administra- 
tion. It  says  next  that  Mitchel  gave  you  twenty-two  public 
baths.  The  fact  is  Fusion  inherited  twenty-one  public  baths 
from  a  Tammany  administration  and  in  four  years  has  given 
you  just  one  and  that  one  with  money  voted  by  a  Tammany 
predecessor." 

The  Tammany  ticket  won  by  a  large  plurality  not 
because  the  public  saw  a  new  Tammany  but  because 
the  Fusion-reform  forces  had  made  their  reelection 
impossible  by  many  flagrant  blunders  in  act  and 
manner  during  their  four  years  of  administration  and 
in  the  campaign  itself.  Tammany  knew  how  to  make 
mountains  out  of  molehills  and  also  how  to  give  real 
mountains  a  setting  for  popular  antagonism.  Quite 
naturally  it  did  not  concede  either  molehill  or  moun- 
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tain  of  creditable  achievement.  Never  once  was  Tam- 
many Hall  on  the  defensive.  In  that  respect  it  was  a 
new  Tammany  and  took  to  itself  the  virtues  of  its  an- 
tagonism against  Reform's  mistakes. 

Millions  for  a  Mistake 

Three  Tammany  Hall  candidates  met  to  consider  a 
criticism  of  their  platform.  It  was  the  night  after  the 
platform  of  191 7  was  published.  It  was  so  hot  that 
every  one  was  in  shirt  sleeves.  Al  Smith  was  there 
as  candidate  for  president  of  the  board  of  aldermen. 
Charles  L.  Craig,  the  candidate  for  comptroller,  was 
there.  And  Judge  John  F.  Hylan,  candidate  for 
mayor. 

They  listened  to  reasons  for  changing  their  plat- 
form's reference  to  the  work-study-play  plan  of  school- 
ing known  as  the  "Gary  Plan."  The  reasons  were 
given  by  the  former  school  board  president  who  had 
joined  with  Mayor  Mitchel  in  organizing  a  trip  by 
special  car  to  see  the  work-study-play  plan  at  Gary, 
Indiana.  He  had  favored  applying  the  method  to 
New  York.  He  had  written,  talked  and  acted  for  it. 
True  he  had  campaigned  against  the  way  it  was  being 
applied,  but  like  the  district  superintendent  and  the 
present  writer,  urged  the  three  Tammany  candidates 
to  condemn  the  Fusion  misapplication  of  the  idea 
rather  than  the  idea  itself. 

From  8:30  to  midnight  we  urged  a  changed  wording 
which  would  not  tie  the  hands  of  the  candidates  if  they 
were  elected  and  would  not  prevent  saving  millions  of 
dollars  while  improving  education.     Time  after  time 
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we  got  the  wagon  up  the  hill  where  it  seemed  that  the 
candidate  for  mayor  would  yield  by  taking  the  next 
necessary  logical  step.  The  other  candidates  were  con- 
vinced. We  failed  to  win  Judge  Hylan  who  kept  say- 
ing "That's  what  the  people  want."  The  platform 
stood  and  the  public  was  penalized  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars,  and  more  millions  of  advantages  to  pupils,  be- 
cause neither  before  nor  after  election  would  Tam- 
many Hall  use  its  power  to  correct  the  mistake. 

The  day  before  election  the  two  candidates  who 
knew  their  statements  were  false  joined  with  the  third 
who  was  confused  in  a  final  declaration  to  voters. 
They  said  that  all  the  good  features  of  the  work-study- 
play  plan  had  "already  been  applied"  in  the  New 
York  public  schools  and  that  the  money  spent  on  ex- 
perimentation might  better  have  been  spent  on  new 
buildings  for  the  old  type  of  schooling. 


CHAPTER  XV 

WHEN   ALDERMANIC   PRESIDENT,    I918 

For  one  year,  the  first  year  of  Hylan  as  mayor,  Al 
Smith  was  president  of  the  board  of  aldermen  in  New 
York  City.  As  such  he  sat  at  Hylan's  right  hand  at 
meetings  of  the  board  of  estimate,  which  is  for  98 
per  cent  of  New  York's  business  like  the  commissions 
which  now  govern  over  two  hundred  cities. 

This  was  a  period  of  jubilation  in  Tammany  Hall. 
It  need  not  soft  pedal  its  Kwanio  Che  Keeteru,  "I 
am  master  wherever  I  am."  It  was  back  in  the  harness 
with  none  to  say  it  nay  for  the  first  time  in  thirteen 
years.  It  was  "pretty  soft"  after  four  years  fighting 
with  McClellan,  four  years  more  of  Mayor  Gaynor 
when  its  power  over  the  mayor's  departments  was  sub- 
merged in  an  anti-Tammany  board  of  estimate  having 
control  over  the  purse  strings,  and  four  years  more  of 
complete  anti-Tammany  control  under  Mayor  Mitchel 
of  purse  strings  except  the  little  still  left  to  a  Tam- 
many board  of  aldermen. 

Now  it  could  ride  alone  with  no  one  on  the  inside 
to  dispute  its  sway.  It  had  the  mayor  and  most  of 
the  offices  he  must  distribute,  including  the  civil  service 
commission  which  had  the  final  word  about  exempting 
faithful  party  workers  from  examination  and  competi- 
tion.   True,  Mayor  Hylan  reserved  a  few  for  himself, 
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like  the  commissioner  of  accounts  and  the  deputy.  But 
Tammany  Hall  had  all  the  sixteen  votes  in  the  board 
of  estimate.  It  had  such  a  majority  in  the  board  of 
aldermen  that  for  all  practical  purposes  they  were  one 
vote  belonging  to  Tammany.  It  had  the  sinking  fund 
commission  which  controls  city  property.  It  had  the 
small  board  of  education  which  anti-Tammany  forces 
had  secured  as  ^^ripper  legislation/'  never  believing 
that  it  would  be  Tammany's. 

Yes,  and  it  had  a  budget  voted  by  its  opponents 
totaling  $235,000,000  for  city  and  county  purposes 
besides  a  borrowing  power  of  $18,000,000 — bound  to 
jump  as  assessments  were  adjusted  to  cheaper  dollars 
— and  the  right  to  say  where  the  city's  immense  bal- 
ances were  to  be  banked. 

No  such  free  field  had  ever  before  been  possessed 
by  any  political  organization  in  any  city.  The  only 
internal  shackles  had  to  do  with  policies  big  enough 
to  interest  Wm.  R.  Hearst.  These  he  was  to  decide, 
according  to  Smith's  biographers  of  1927.  So  far  as 
Tammany  knew,  it  wanted  what  Hearst  wanted, — mu- 
nicipal subways  and  lots  of  new  construction  of  schools 
and  other  public  works.  External  shackles  were  im- 
posed by  a  world  war's  necessities  and  a  pay-as-you-go 
law  from  the  legislature  which  postponed  huge  perma- 
nent improvements. 

However,  so  hard  had  been  Tammany's  recent  beat- 
ings and  so  inglorious  and  hungry  the  long  years  out 
of  office  that  it  used  the  tactics  which  well  trained  lost 
explorers  use  when  back  again  to  a  liberal  meal.  It 
was  abstemious.    It  watched  its  step.    It  went  slow. 
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It  stopped,  looked  and  listened.  It  sawed  wood  quietly. 
It  lay  low  and  said  little,  leaving  it  to  its  mayor  to 
interest  the  public  in  words  for  the  people.  Quite  de- 
cently and  patriotically  it  gave  first  thought  to  New 
York's  part  in  winning  the  war  against  Germany. 

The  one  year  we  are  interested  in  now  is  the  year 
Al  Smith  sat  at  the  head  of  the  aldermen  and  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  mayor  in  the  board  of  estimate  which 
really  runs  the  city.  He  was  Tammany  HalPs  right 
hand  man,  the  only  one  who  could  automatically  be 
relied  upon  to  see  alternatives  with  the  organization's 
eyes. 

What  did  Tammany  Hall  do  with  this  opportunity? 

First  of  all  it  avoided  the  appearance  of  evil.  It 
named  commissioners  who  sounded  "good"  to  the  com- 
munity. Not  one  name  flouted  the  community's  sense 
of  decency.    Not  one  suggested  a  predatory  intent. 

Once  under  way  many  things  happened  that  Tam- 
many would  have  managed  differently  if  it  had  been 
able  to  manage  its  mayor.  Commissioners  were  fired, 
others  resigned,  quarrels  were  aired,  ugly  rumors  were 
afloat.  Tammany  left  such  troubles  to  the  mayor  to 
settle,  though  after  it  all  settled  down  the  incumbents 
were  to  Tammany's  liking  and  using.  The  police  com- 
missioner, for  example,  was  the  very  man  it  wanted 
in  the  first  place. 

Subway  Evils  Increased 

This  year  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  subway 
situation.    The  turn  was  away  from  a  solution  or  any 
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serious  attempt  to  find  a  solution.  The  city  owned 
the  subways,  two  private  companies  operated  them 
under  leases.  Had  prices  of  services  and  supplies  con- 
tinued as  they  were  before  the  World  War  the  city 
would  have  made  a  huge  fortune  out  of  the  subways 
by  1928. 

But  prices  did  not  remain  the  same.  Everything  the 
railroad  bought  cost  a  great  deal  more.  The  city's 
contract  with  the  operators  could  fix  the  fare  at  sc 
but  could  not  fix  the  wages  of  motormen,  conductors, 
cleaners  and  clerks.  It  could  not  fix  the  price  of  oil 
and  coal,  rails  and  cars.  The  one-cent  newspaper  had 
given  way  to  two-  or  three-cent  newspapers.  The  five- 
cent  shoe  shine  had  disappeared.  Ice  cream  sodas 
doubled  and  trebled  in  value.  Rent  increased  two- 
thirds.  The  railroad  companies  asked  for  an  increase 
in  fare. 

Did  the  Tammany  Hall  board  of  estimate,  including 
even  Al  Smith,  decide  to  solve  this  question  promptly 
on  the  basis  of  facts  and  justice?  It  did  not.  Instead 
it  decided  to  handle  this  tremendous  problem  by  politi- 
cal bluster. 

Nor  was  the  Tammany  Hall  organization  led  around 
by  the  nose  by  its  mayor.  On  the  contrary  its  mayor 
took  his  cue  from  the  organization  and  its  spokesman 
who  at  that  time  was  the  comptroller. 

An  increase  in  fare  was  defiantly  refused  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  board  of  estimate  in  words  that  meant  about 
this: 

"A  5-cent  fare  is  too  little  now.  We  know  it.  We 
admit  it.    But  when  you  were  prosperous,  you  were 
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unfair  to  the  public;  you  paid  too  high  rentals  for 
leased  lines;  you  watered  your  stock;  you  used  millions 
of  dollars  from  nickel  fares  for  purposes  to  which  they 
did  not  morally  belong;  now  when  your  hard  times 
come,  the  public  insists  that  you  ^take  your  medicine.' 
We  refuse  our  consent  to  an  increase  in  fares." 

The  private  railroads  had  to  take  their  medicine. 
There  was  fighting  for  ten  years.  Unfortunately  Tam- 
many Hall's  method  of  forcing  medicine  down  the 
throats  of  private  subway  companies  also  forced  worse 
medicine  down  the  throats  of  several  million  daily 
travelers  on  subways  and  surface  cars.  Entering  and 
leaving  a  subway  car  during  the  crowded  hours  grew 
more  and  more  like  taking  part  in  a  football  scrim- 
mage or  street  riot.  Conservative  people  came  to  feel 
that  overcrowding  was  not  serious  if  there  were  not 
more  than  four  people  standing  to  every  one  sitting. 
The  eighth  year  of  the  Hylan  administration  subway 
conditions  were  officially  called  "contemptible  .  .  . 
despicable  .  .  .  chaotic  .  .  .  disgraceful  and  danger- 
ous .  .  .  deplorable  .  .  .  intolerable  .  .  .  indecent  .  .  . 
inhuman  .  .  .  uncivilized  .  .  .  generally  ill-equipped 
.  .  .  rotten  .  .  .  sorry  spectacle  .  .  .  threatening  the 
life  and  progress  of  the  city  .  .  .  bordering  on  in- 
decency and  danger  to  health  and  morals  .  ,  .  almost 
insufferable." 

As  to  other  city  affairs  war-forced  economies  made 
retrenchment  desirable  and  put  the  public  in  a  frame 
of  mind  where  it  would  have  been  most  grateful  for 
radical  cuts  in  taxes.  But  no  steps  toward  economies 
were  taken  even  with  Al  Smith  at  the  wheel.  The  board 
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of  aldermen  did  not  cut  one  cent  from  the  budget  for 
19 19  although  for  city  and  county  purposes  it  was 
$40,000,000  larger  than  the  19 17  budget  which  Tam- 
many had  called  a  crying  shame  for  its  extortion  and 
extravagance.  It  went  up  only  $11,000,000,  however, 
compared  with  $29,000,000  the  year  before  and  $26,- 
000,000  the  year  after.  Nor  did  the  aldermen  ask 
one  question,  start  one  inquiry  or  in  any  other  respect 
show  a  thought  for  efficiency  or  economy.  As  a  body 
they  were  spineless  and  brainless,  a  perfect  robot. 
Smith  promised  several  reforms  just  after  election,  but 
never  even  proposed  them  officially.  When  others  pro- 
posed reforms,  he  let  the  proposals  die.  For  example, 
that  the  aldermanic  finance  committee  arrange  to  really 
study  the  budget  and  report  its  findings  in  time  for 
the  board  to  know  what  it  was  voting  on. 

Three  budget  steps  were  taken  by  the  board  of  esti- 
mate that  expressed  Tammany  Hall  ideals  for  its  home 
city's  government:  The  "contracts  division"  was  abol- 
ished; the  "personnel  division"  for  standardizing 
salaries  and  work  was  abolished;  and  the  idea  was 
given  up  that  the  members  of  the  board  of  estimate 
should  study  the  budget  themselves. 

A  fourth  step  was  taken  by  Tammany  Hall  itself, — 
it  made  up  its  mind  about  the  kind  of  mayor  it  had 
elected. 

All  of  these  four  points  are  important,  but  none 
more  so  than  the  last  because  it  shows  that  what 
Tammany  Hall  tells  its  followers  and  what  it  tells 
itself  and  its  newspaper  friends  are  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent things. 
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To  this  day  Tammany  Hall  has  a  pet  aversion  for 
salary  standardization.  As  late  as  1927  its  mayor, 
James  J.  Walker,  declared  that  so  long  as  he  had  a 
word  to  say  about  it  there  should  be  no  standardizing 
of  jobs  and  pay  in  Tammany's  city.  The  bitterness  of 
his  speech  reflects  the  headway  that  standardization 
had  made  under  Fusion  in  Tammany's  lean  years.  Yet 
most  of  the  headway  was  in  people's  attitudes  for  there 
remained  a  vast  discrepancy  in  jobs  of  a  kind  so  far 
as  pay  was  concerned.  Each  budget  voted  by  Tam- 
many under  Mayor  Walker  multiplied  those  discrepan- 
cies. District  leaders  rather  than  evidence  allotted  the 
increases.  The  only  welcome  standardization  was  of 
mechanics  up  to  the  "prevailing  rate"  for  union  labor 
privately  employed  and  the  standardizing  of  non- 
political  engineering  salaries  in  June,  1928. 

Inequalities  are  agreeable  to  Tammany  Hall,  accord- 
ing to  one  of  its  most  important  officers,  because  they 
give  constant  reason  for  leveling  salaries  upward.  The 
office  of  register  in  Kings  county,  for  example,  was 
given  several  salaries  in  1927  higher  than  for  the  same 
jobs  in  Manhattan  and  was  even  given  jobs  that  other 
registers  did  not  have.  The  next  year  those  peaks  are 
goals  for  other  registers  and  their  employees  because, 
don't  you  see,  they  give  a  grievance? 

The  idea  of  standardizing  was  given  a  body  blow 
the  year  Al  Smith  was  the  aldermanic  president.  The 
chief  ray  of  hope  for  a  return  to  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  at  least  as  a  slogan,  was  in  January,  1928,  when 
the  necessity  of  making  $600,000  for  engineers  seem 
a  big  increase  led  the  board  of  estimate  to  call  for  a 
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report  which  would  show  how  this  usually  non-political 
group  is  employed.  After  eight  months  a  money  report 
was  made  for  many  inequitable  increases  within  a  sup- 
posedly standardized  plan. 

The  budget  work  had  improved  steadily  year  after 
year  up  to  191 8.  Civil  service  chiefs  were  proud  of  the 
showing.  Elected  officers  took  pride  in  the  proofs  they 
gave  at  budget  time  that  they  knew  where  the  money 
was  going.  Al  Smith  had  helped  the  state  constitutional 
convention  picture  the  budget  job^  but  he  had  never 
yet  taken  the  executive's  point  of  view.  He  had  little 
faith  in  study. 

The  theory  he  "put  over"  in  the  board  of  estimate 
was  "The  way  to  make  a  budget  is  over  the  counter." 
By  this  he  was  understood  to  mean  that  budget  mak- 
ing was  a  case  of  barter,  Dutch  auctions,  give  and  take, 
sizing  up  the  other  fellow,  play  of  personality,  telling 
by  the  petitioner's  face  when  a  cut  would  really  hurt, — 
poker,  if  you  please.  Never  since  has  a  mayor  or  a 
board  of  estimate  gotten  under  the  load  of  responsi- 
bility for  budget  making. 

It  was  this  year  that  the  Tammany  comptroller  un- 
did the  budget  reform  which  clearly  showed  for  the 
comptroller's  own  estimates  what  kinds  of  work  were 
to  be  financed. 

The  idea  of  study  which  the  Fusion  government 
carried  so  far  was  dropped  by  Tammany  when  it  re- 
gained full  control.  We  had  had  enough  of  "govern- 
ment by  investigation,"  as  was  said  of  Governor  Sulzer. 

Naturally  a  studying  bureau  received  little  support. 
In  the  comptroller's  office  was  such  a  bureau  with  a 
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notable  record  of  achievement,  the  bureau  of  municipal 
investigation  and  statistics.  It  was  starved  and  side- 
tracked. Its  employees  dropped  from  69  to  32.  From 
the  most  important  constructive  agency  in  the  city 
government,  it  shriveled  to  almost  complete  oblivion. 
The  start  was  made  during  this  aldermanic  year  of 
Al  Smith. 

Warning  of  certain  injury  was  given  by  a  change 
made  that  year  in  the  comptroller's  budget.  Former 
comptrollers  had  led  in  budget  making.  The  comptrol- 
ler's own  budget  went  the  limit  in  showing  the  kinds 
of  work  for  which  money  was  appropriated.  There 
was  so  much  for  the  central  office,  so  much  for  the  real 
estate  bureau,  so  much  for  attending  to  stocks  and 
bonds,  $128,000  for  municipal  investigation  and  sta- 
tistics, etc.,  etc.  The  first  year  of  the  Hylan  adminis- 
tration, with  Al  Smith  sitting  at  the  mayor's  right 
hand,  the  comptroller's  budget  was  changed  so  that  all 
kinds  of  work  were  lumped  together  in  one  total  for 
salaries.  Thus  the  department  upon  which  taxpayers 
had  theretofore  chiefly  relied  for  budget  reforms  and 
better  business  methods  turned  its  own  back  on  proper 
budgeting  for  itself.  To  the  city's  great  cost  it  kept 
its  back  turned  through  1928  and  disavowed  all  thought 
of  the  leadership  toward  better  business  methods  which 
had  but  recently  put  the  whole  nation  in  its  debt. 

In  so  many  ways  the  administrations  of  Hylan  were 
contrary  to  Tammany  Hall's  desires  that  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  weigh  Hylan's  virtues  and  sins.  He  is  not 
the  subject  of  this  study.  Five  points  are  of  supreme 
importance: 
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1.  During  the  year  191 8,  sitting  at  Hylan's  right 
hand,  Al  Smith,  say  his  near-autobiographers  in  1927, 
had  "made  up  his  mind  quite  firmly  that  Hylan  was 
entirely  lacking  in  intelligence.'' 

2.  Tammany  Hall  had  made  up  its  mind  to  the 
same  effect. 

3.  Tammany  Hall  nevertheless  voted  with  Hylan 
on  all  the  big  policies. 

4.  Tammany  Hall  renominated  him  for  a  second 
term  in  192 1. 

5.  Al  Smith,  Tammany  ex-governor,  extolled  him 
and,  as  he  put  it  in  1925,  "made  better  speeches  for 
Hylan  than  Hylan  did  for  himself." 

"That  poor  boob"  was  known  as  early  as  Hylan's 
first  year  to  be  the  official  Tammany  view  of  their 
mayor.  The  district  leaders  were  never  at  home  with 
him.  He  was  not  a  mixer.  He  had  little  of  the  "small 
change  of  conversation."  He  couldn't  swear  maturely 
or  with  versatility.  He  couldn't  tell  jokes.  He  wasn't 
versed  in  the  heraldry  of  Tanmiany.  He  had  different 
idols.  He  was  a  poor  jollier.  He  didn't  consider  him- 
self in  a  mere  game.  Being  mayor  to  him  was  a 
frightfully  serious  thing.  He  could  not  be  all  things 
to  all  men.  Even  when  letting  Tammany  have  the 
patronage  he  had  to  believe  he  was  doing  the  states- 
manlike thing.  He  had  a  will  of  his  own  without  a 
discipline  in  the  dissembling  to  hide  that  will.  He  was 
obstinate.  He  was  started  wrong  in  life  and  his  men- 
tal processes  were  too  slow  and  direct  to  make  him  a 
first-rate  robot.  He  was  apt  any  day  to  believe  some 
small  grocer  instead  of  the  Big  Chief. 
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Yet  Tammany  renominated  him  to  spend  two  bil- 
lion dollars,  to  block  a  solution  of  the  subway  problem, 
to  push  the  biggest  school  construction  program  the 
world  had  ever  known,  to  oppose  the  port  authority. 

Only  politics?  Yes,  only  politics  and  only  what 
other  parties  by  whatever  names  might  have  done 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  defeat  by  admitting  any 
blemish  on  their  candidate.  We  have  no  concern 
with  other  politics.  The  point  is  that  in  New  York 
where  Tammany  had  a  following  it  did  not  tell  that 
following  what  it  considered  the  truth  about  its  candi- 
date. It  misled  them,  which  Al  Smith  says  is  the  most 
despicable  thing  which  any  man  can  do. 


poop^aT" 


t)y  Cii*>W^ 


(c)  N.  Y.  Evening  World,  May  7,  1928. 
Mayor  Walker,  1928 


CHAPTER  XVI 

WHEN  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  YORK,  I919-I92O,  1923-1928 

Al  Smith's  intimate  biographers  say  that  when  he 
first  went  to  Albany  as  governor  his  discoverer  and 
patron  among  the  Tammany  leaders,  Tom  Foley,  told 
"the  boys"  that  Al  was  to  be  left  free  to  be  governor 
with  no  Tammany  strings  or  taint.  Certainly  it  is  true 
that  there  has  been  very  little  evidence  of  Tammany 
Hall  at  Albany  during  his  seven  years  in  the  executive 
chair,  except  in  the  backing  he  could  always  find  among 
Tammany  legislators,  in  his  court  appointments,  and 
in  the  mandatory  bills  he  signed  for  New  York  City — 
despite  his  vociferated  contention  that  such  bills  are 
wrong. 

Tammany  also  backed  its  governor  in  abolishing 
first  the  state's  "fine  art  commission"  and  later  its  in- 
dependent architectural  service.  The  state  architect 
was  made  subordinate  to  a  layman  who  might  approve 
and  order  construction  that  the  professional  adviser 
disapproved.  Thus  the  state  with  an  enormous  build- 
ing program  was  left  without  an  agency  for  insuring 
architectural  beauty  in  state  buildings  or  monuments 
and  for  preventing  architectural  monstrosity  and  vul- 
garity. The  hands  of  the  clock  were  turned  back  in 
1928  to  a  condition  that  invited  the  return  of  the  un- 
saf ety,  waste,  favoritism  and  graft  in  state  construction 
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which  Sulzer  fought.  At  least  that  is  what  the  archi- 
tects of  the  state  claimed.  The  governor's  own  archi- 
tect, S.  W.  Jones,  felt  so  strongly  about  it  that  he 
resigned  in  order  to  be  free  to  fight  a  proposal  which 
he  called  ^^disquieting,  dishonest,  dangerous  and  an 
open  door  to  raids  on  the  state  treasury." 

Opportunities  for  prestige  and  profit  were  withheld 
from  Tammany  Hall.  For  instance,  in  1928  the  special 
investigators  of  census  frauds,  sewer  frauds  and  labor 
bureau  frauds  were  a  Republican  lawyer,  a  supreme 
court  justice,  and  a  former  justice  known  as  a  Hearst 
man,  both  of  whom  retained  a  Republican  lawyer,  and 
a  college  professor. 

Not  even  of  honorary  positions  has  Tammany  had 
any  noticeable  share.  Its  governor  has  named  several 
personal  friends  who  were  also  Tammany  men,  but, 
for  all  the  world  knows,  they  got  the  posts  chiefly  be- 
cause they  were  personal  friends.  So  diluted  in  fact 
has  the  Tammany  ingredient  been  that  the  Tammany 
vote-deliverers  resent  it. 

His  cabinet  has  been  of  men  about  as  far  removed 
as  could  be  from  the  Tammany  types  of  Dix  and  of  Sul- 
zer's  first  days.  Foley's  voice  has  been  heeded  by 
Tammany  to  all  outward  appearance. 

In  action  very  little  was  done  by  Tammany  at 
Albany,  always  the  minority,  which  remotely  suggests 
its  old  time  reputation.  The  tax  bills  favored  by  it 
were  popular  with  the  masses  and  with  social  workers. 
The  worst  record  was  in  1927  when  it  killed  anti-fence 
bills  to  the  delight  of  thieves  and  crooks.  Its  leader 
in  the  senate  until  1925,  the  present  mayor  of  New 
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York,  made  no  denial  when  openly  charged  with  having 
a  retainer  from  the  moving  picture  industry  to  oppose 
censorship  of  films. 

Tammany  legislators  did  not  block  ^^progressive" 
moves  by  the  opposition.  In  fact  they  so  maneuvered 
that  they  have  credit  for  most  of  the  humane  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  majority  even  when  introduced  by 
the  majority  itself.  For  any  evil  bills  passed,  such 
as  mandatory  interference  with  home  rule  over  salaries, 
state  indirect  taxes  on  false  pretenses  and  the  unneces- 
sary $300,000,000  amendment  later  mentioned,  the 
Republicans  took  credit.  No  bill  could  have  passed 
which  the  Republicans  did  not  want.  While  Tam- 
many Hall  led  in  repealing  the  state  law  for  enforcing 
prohibition  it  could  not  have  succeeded  without  Re- 
publican votes. 

On  the  other  hand  Tammany  Hall  has  kept  right 
on  getting  mandatory  salary  and  county  bills  with  the 
governor's  help  despite  his  asserted  disbelief  in  such 
legislation.  His  signature  at  Tammany's  behest  levies 
a  prodigious  toll  upon  taxpayers  every  year. 

Our  concern  is  with  the  home  actions  of  Tammany 
while  Smith  was  governor  in  1919-1920  and  1923-1928. 
It  spent  for  current  operation  a  total  of  over  four  bil- 
lion dollars.  Besides  it  spent  and  authorized  and 
planned  to  spend  nearly  two  billion  dollars  more  for 
new  buildings,  subways  and  other  permanent  improve- 
ments. It  had  118,000  regular  employees  besides  mil- 
lions each  year  for  temporary  employees.  What  was 
the  spending  like? 

It  is  hard  to  be  sure  as  to  just  what  was  being  done 
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in  everyday  affairs  in  Hylan's  administration  from 
1919  to  1925.  They  were  long  years.  Quarrels  be- 
tween the  Tammany  comptroller  and  the  mayor  were 
every  week  affairs.  The  newspapers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Hearst  papers,  were  violently  anti-Hylan. 
The  Hearst  papers  were  just  as  violently  for  him. 
The  public  was  seldom  given  the  facts. 

Verified  details  are  lacking  about  the  inner  working 
of  the  departments  over  which  Mayor  Hylan  himself 
said  he  let  Tammany  name  the  chiefs.  It  is  known  that 
graft,  inefficiency  and  waste  worse  than  graft  ran  riot 
in  the  health  department.  It  is  known  that  for  years 
and  up  to  his  last  day  there  were  the  rankest  abuses 
in  the  markets  department.  It  is  known  that  the  con- 
duct of  Queens  borough  at  this  time  forced  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  governor  in  1928,  which  gave  way 
when  Borough  President  Connolly  resigned,  to  grand 
jury  investigations  and  trial.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  public  was  being  mercilessly  gouged 
by  waste,  incompetence  and  orthodox  honest  graft 
throughout  this  period. 

For  patronage  the  mayor  violated  the  charter  in  the 
way  he  filled  the  presidency  of  Bellevue  and  Allied 
Hospitals.  He  was  under  no  legal  compulsion  to  reap- 
point the  devoted  non-partisan,  Dr.  John  W.  Brannan, 
who  eradicated  politics  and  brutal  incompetence  from 
that  once  notorious  hospital.  He  was  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  common  courtesy,  which  he  disregarded,  to 
express  gratitude  for  a  service  which  few  men  have 
ever  equaled  in  promoting  hospital  and  health  work. 
Instead  Mayor  Hylan  dropped  the  president  as  if  he 
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had  been  a  stowaway  and  contrary  to  the  charter 
named  a  successor  without  consulting  three  specified 
charitable  socities — Jewish,  Catholic  and  non-sectarian. 
Thus  a  non-political  post,  supposedly  enjoying  charter 
protection  against  partisanship,  was  filled  for  partisan 
purposes. 

The  most  notable  facts  about  these  years  for  which 
Tammany  Hall  shares  responsibility  are  these: 

The  subway  problem  was  muddled  when  it  should 
have  been  solved.  For  every  one  of  the  Hylan  policies 
the  Tammany  members  of  the  board  of  estimate  who 
might  have  outvoted  him  stood  to  a  man.  The  party 
stood  for  them  before  the  public,  although  in  1925  it 
insisted  that  it  had  known  he  was  wrong  all  the  time. 
It  backed  him  to  the  limit  in  all  his  errors.  It  fought 
him  only  to  take  away  the  power  of  subpoena  from  his 
commissioner  of  accounts  and  to  beat  him  in  the  pri- 
maries for  renomination.  The  world  does  not  know 
yet  how  many  of  his  worst  mistakes  were  directly  due 
to  Tammany  Hall  engineering.  Budgets  jumped.  Sal- 
aries jumped.  Assessments  jumped.  No  principle  was 
apparent.  No  studies  were  made.  The  idea  of  study- 
ing was  abhorrent.  That  teachers'  salaries  were  not 
raised  by  the  city  forced  campaigns  at  Albany  for 
mandatory  salary  increases. 

The  port  authority  was  bitterly  fought  by  Tammany 
in  the  city  and  favored  by  Tammany  through  Governor 
Smith  who  went  on  the  board  of  the  authority  during 
the  two  years  between  his  first  and  second  terms. 

The  milk  graft  and  food  graft  scandals  started  then. 
The  post-Hylan  commissioner  named  in   1926  by  a 
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Tammany  mayor  said  he  found  the  department  honey- 
combed with  graft.  A  Tammany  judge  in  1927, 
named  by  the  mayor,  reported  that  the  scare  about 
bubonic  plague  which  had  been  used  to  put  several 
hundred  men  on  the  health  payroll  for  no  work  was 
a  fake  scare.  He  also  said  that  Tammany  district 
leaders  had  interfered  so  much  with  the  health  depart- 
ment that  it  should  be  henceforth  declared  neutral 
territory  and  protected  aginst  raids  by  politicians. 

During  this  time  there  was  a  scandalous  condition 
regarding  chicken  slaughter  houses.  It  cost  influence 
and  huge  sums  to  get  permits.  A  Tammany  man  of 
standing  recounts  this.  He  was  retained  to  secure  a 
permit  for  poultry  killing.  He  said  to  his  client,  ^Why 
don't  you  go  and  get  your  own  permit?  You  don't  need 
to  pay  me  a  fee."  The  client  had  been  refused  so 
sharply  that  he  felt  it  was  useless  to  go  again.  There- 
fore the  service  broker  went  to  see  an  officer  of  the 
health  department  and  was  told:  "Blank,  you'd  better 

keep  out  of  this.    It's  not  in  your  line  and  it's 

rotten."  On  the  way  out  the  commissioner  was  called 
upon  for  social  reasons  and  with  no  mention  of  the 
permit.  He  spent  this  time  literally  weeping  that  so 
many  unspecified  "such  things"  were  going  on  and  he 
could  do  nothing  about  it. 

Reporting  got  behind.  There  was  disdain  for  re- 
porting as  an  aid  to  administration.  The  charter  man- 
dates to  report  quarterly  were  disregarded  as  were  the 
mayor's  power  to  require  annual  reports  and  the  comp- 
troller's power  to  require  records  which  would  furnish 
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the  fact  basis  for  reports  which  would  show  efficiency 
and  inefficiency. 

How  much  of  this  widespread  graft  was  personally 
known  to  Mayor  Hylan  makes  little  difference  here. 
The  significant  fact  is  that  it  was  known  to  and  or- 
ganized by  Tammany  Hall. 

In  one  case  the  mayor  intervened  for  a  victim  of 
graft  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  pushcart  stand  in 
front  of  his  home  where  he  had  stood  for  twenty-two 
years.  Hylan's  deputy  commissioner  of  markets  had 
without  notice  ordered  the  peddler  and  his  wife  away 
and  thrown  their  $200  of  vegetables  into  the  street. 
The  places  were  given  to  a  man  who  was  not  legally 
entitled  to  any  pushcart  permit  because  he  owned  a 
store.  He  forthwith  sold  one  of  the  permits  for  $100 
— which  required  the  connivance  of  the  markets  of- 
ficers. Hylan  nearly  two  years  later  gave  ear  to  the 
victim  and  ordered  that  he  be  given  back  his  stand. 
He  received  the  permit  but  was  told  by  the  chief  super- 
visor "I'll  make  you  so  much  trouble  you'll  soon  be 
out  again."  This  threat  with  others  frightened  the 
peddler's  wife  so  that  she  besought  him  to  take  some 
other  work  even  if  he  alone  could  not  earn  as  much  as 
the  two  could  earn  by  peddling. 

The  last  month  of  Hylan's  second  term  a  magistrate 
reported  upon  an  investigation  the  mayor  had  ordered 
six  months  earlier  into  alleged  pushcart  evils.  He  con- 
demned about  everything  that  the  Hylan  officials  had 
been  doing,  charged  two  supervisors  with  grafting, 
asserted  that  irregularities  were  the  rule  and  were  in- 
vited by  the  system  which  Hylan's  officers  had  in- 
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stalled,  and  suggested  several  remedies.  But  this  same 
investigator  exonerated  the  Tammany  alderman  who 
for  years  had  been  the  mainspring  of  the  condemned 
system  and  continued  through  the  Walker  administra- 
tion to  dominate  the  men  who  openly  grafted  and  bul- 
lied in  Orchard  Street. 

There  was  a  state  inquiry  but  it  worked  so  ineptly 
that  the  Hylan  forces  were  able  to  tab  it  with  the 
stigma  ^^the  mire  (Meyer)  committee"  and  nothing 
come  from  it  but  two  citywide  convictions:  there  was 
a  great  deal  the  committee  failed  to  get;  its  failure 
was  due  to  troubles  within  itself  quite  as  bad  as  the 
troubles  it  sought. 

No  single  Tammany  act  was  more  clearly  against 
the  public  interest  than  its  sponsoring  a  bill  which 
Republicans  passed,  taking  from  Hylan's  commissioner 
of  accounts  his  power  to  compel  witnesses  to  testify. 

Tammany  and  Schools 

During  this  same  time  Tammany  Hall  spent  nearly 
$200,000,000  on  new  schools.  It  voted  funds  for  a 
school  survey,  gave  it  a  free  hand  and  allowed  its  re- 
port to  be  kept  from  the  public.  It  permitted  a  costly 
school  war  between  the  school  superintendent  and 
mayor,  both  of  whom  it  had  named.  It  forced  a  sister 
of  one  of  its  borough  chiefs,  John  H.  McCooey  of 
Brooklyn,  into  the  associate  superintendency.  It 
forced  the  brother-in-law  of  Brooklyn's  Republican 
boss  into  another  associateship.  It  forced  the  naming 
of  two  examiners  temporarily  who  were  unable  to  pass 
the  civil  service  examinations  for  permanent  positions. 
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It  named  the  successor  to  the  superintendent  who  had 
quarreled  with  its  mayor  and  comptroller.  It  slowly 
overcame  its  shyness  about  interfering  in  school  affairs 
until  its  influence  was  used  for  the  humblest  exempt 
jobs  and  for  favors  to  teachers  wishing  to  change 
schools,  etc. 

In  none  of  its  school  relations,  however,  did  it  act 
as  an  organization.  ^Tourteenth  Street,"  Tammany 
headquarters,  did  not  order  such  things.  It  never  did. 
Its  culpability  is  in  what  it  did  not  do  rather  than  in 
what  it  did  do.  Had  it  interfered  more  it  would  have 
been  better  for  schools  provided  it  had  insisted  that 
squabbling  cease.  There  never  was  a  time  when  it 
was  not  strong  enough  to  require  wholesome  action. 

As  it  was  it  poured  kerosene  on  the  fire  by  letting  all 
sides  feel  it  was  patriotic  to  have  a  six-year  wrangle 
over  such  school  questions  as  the  board  of  estimate's 
right  to  examine  school  financial  records,  the  board  of 
education's  right  to  survey  the  schools  it  sponsored, 
the  qualifications  of  the  mayor's  niece  to  a  supervisor- 
ship  and  the  regularity  of  her  treatment  by  the  ex- 
aminers, etc.  It  permitted  a  free-for-all  interference 
with  education  by  satellite  political  leaders. 

Supporting  Hylan  Reforms 

A  Tammany  lawyer  of  distinction  told  me  in  this 
period  that  a  client  of  his  with  an  important  contract 
pending  called  by  request  upon  Hylan's  chief  agent, 
who  later  went  over  to  Tammany  in  its  fight  against 
him.  This  agent  expressed  regret  that  it  was  neces- 
sary, but  the  only  way  they  had  to  raise  money  for 
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worthy  political  purposes  was  to  have  contractors  con- 
tribute by  raising  their  bids  enough  to  leave  a  margin 
for  Hylan  reforms.  In  other  words  while  letting  con- 
tracts to  the  lowest  bidder,  Hylan's  managers  would 
still  be  assured  of  a  big  contribution.  The  contribu- 
tion alleged  in  this  case  was  very  large,  or  seemed  so  to 
a  layman  who  knows  how  far  so  much  money  goes  in 
studying  tax  dollars.  The  Tammany  informant, 
though  no  admirer  of  Mayor  Hylan,  insisted  that  the 
latter's  agent  was  not  confiding  in  him  that  money  for 
his  campaigning  was  being  raised  by  "honest  graft" 
from  contractors. 

The  Gas-Shut-Off 

Had  you  realized  what  happens  if  a  man  dies  while 
his  suit  is  in  court?  The  house  owners  of  New  York 
learned  late  in  1927.  They  had  been  jubilant  earlier 
when  the  supreme  court  finally  decided  that  the  alder- 
men of  New  York  had  no  right  to  require  every  owner 
to  put  in  a  device  for  shutting  off  the  gas  automatically 
in  case  of  fire.  By  proving  that  it  was  not  necessary 
owners  were  able  to  win  a  decision  that  the  law  was  un- 
constitutional. 

Months  afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the  original 
fighter  of  the  ordinance  had  died.  That  made  it  neces- 
sary to  go  to  the  supreme  court  all  over  again,  though 
of  course  the  same  facts  and  arguments  could  be  used. 

This  local  order  to  private  owners  was  a  Tammany 
project.  It  would  have  cost  between  $28,000,000  to 
$50,000,000  for  installation,  besides  about  $2,506,000 
a  year  for  attention. 
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Property  owners  declared  through  Stewart  Browne: 

^The  real  fire  traps  were  not  required  to  have  it.  There 
were  all  kinds  of  discrimination.  What  need  cost  not  over 
$15  was  to  cost  $100  to  $500  although  a  satisfactory  shut- 
off  device  could  be  bought  for  fifteen  cents.  Buildings  in 
Brooklyn  with  one  meter  and  assessed  for  $2,500  were 
ordered  to  install  the  unnecessary  device  at  $100  plus  $25 
for  yearly  care.  Until  the  order  was  complied  with  the 
building^s  title  was  defective.  Chicago  tried  the  scheme  but 
abandoned  it  as  dangerous  to  life  and  property." 

There  were  not  yet  confirmed  rumors  that  Tammany 
Hall  officers  were  as  interested  financially  as  they  were 
politically  in  it.  Even  before  the  court  of  appeals 
settled  the  case  it  was  considered  the  worst  kind  of 
steal.  To  promote  it  the  city  departments  concerned 
with  the  building  permits  and  inspection  under  Hylan 
and  Walker  did  their  utmost.  Hylan  signed  it  after 
saying  he  wouldn't  and  after  first  vetoing  it. 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Ledger 

As  in  every  other  period  of  Tammany  Hall  control 
the  nation's  metropolis  went  right  on  growing  in 
Hylan's  eight  years.  Even  Tammany  Hall's  private 
disparagement  of  him  did  not  prevent  many  entries 
on  the  credit  side  of  his  ledger. 

The  schools  built  cost  easily  $20,000,000,  and  more 
likely  over  $30,000,000,  more  than  the  same  facilities 
need  have  cost,  and  many  of  them  leaked  while  others 
were  badly  located.  For  one  big  school  the  site  was 
chosen  to  save  a  Jewish  orphanage  the  expense  of 
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building  ai  school  or  the  trouble  of  sending  children 
to  a  distant  public  school.  The  trouble  was  that  after 
the  school  was  pitched  in  a  waste  the  orphanage  de- 
cided not  to  come  after  all.  So  there  is  a  yearly  charge 
for  transportation  of  over  $200,000,  the  interest  on  a 
$5,000,000  plant. 

The  huge  terminal  markets  are  not  saving  $150,- 
000,000  a  year  on  food  purchases  because  the  markets 
are  not  usable^ — ^yet. 

The  twelve  great  piers  for  trans-oceanic  steamships 
can't  be  let — ^yet.  Conceived  in  a  big  way,  they  were 
not  studied  enough  to  prevent  an  enormous  yearly  loss 
on  the  investment. 

The  Narrows  Tunnel  was  discontinued  as  wasteful 
and  impractical  although  Tammany  Hall  had  voted  the 
millions  for  it. 

The  significant  fact  for  the  purpose  of  understand- 
ing Tammany  Hall  while  Al  Smith  was  governor,  is 
that  after  backing  him  eight  years  it  declared  its  mayor 
unfit  for  the  post  because  (to  use  Governor  Smith's 
expression),  "he  was  not  capable  of  understanding 
what  it  was  all  about."  Then  after  ousting  him  on  the 
implied  pledge  of  changing  his  policies,  particularly  his 
subway  policies,  it  continued  them  as  well  as  the  chief 
tax  spenders  named  by  him. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

WHEN    CANDIDATE   FOR   PRESIDENT 

On  the  eve  of  the  1928  presidential  campaign  Al 
Smith's  candidacy  was  confronted  with  Al  Smith's 
Tammany  Hall.  Within  the  very  ranks  of  Tammany 
Hall  itself  the  question  was  debated  as  never  before 
whether  a  candidate  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  American  people  is  to  be  judged  by  only  his 
latest  acts  and  their  apparent  promise  or  by  these  plus 
his  origins,  earlier  record  and  loyalties.  Inevitably  it 
became  of  nationwide  importance  to  learn  just  what 
the  Tammany  Hall  of  1928  was,  regardless  of  what 
it  had  been  in  earlier  incarnations.  A  few  1928  facts 
about  it — only  samples  and  only  surface  scratching — 
stand  out  like  pillars  of  smoke  by  day  and  pillars  of 
fire  by  night. 

It  had  all  the  city  and  county  offices  of  Greater  New 
York.  It  had  the  board  of  education.  It  had  an  op- 
erating budget  of  $560,000,000  to  spend  besides  almost 
as  much  more  for  public  improvements  like  subways, 
schools,  sewers,  streets,  hospitals,  police  and  fire  sta- 
tions, etc. 

It  had  executive  control  in  the  state  government. 
This  meant  first  of  all  that  there  was  no  state  opposi- 
tion to  it  just  because  it  was  Tammany.  It  meant  a 
few  state  offices,  especially  Tammany  Hall  judgeships 
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as  supreme  court  vacancies  might  occur.  Finally,  it 
meant  Al  Smith's  tremendous  prestige  for  the  political 
organization  which  fathered  him,  which  counted  him 
among  its  sachems  and  which  on  occasion  turned  somer- 
saults at  his  behest,  although  at  other  times  inducing 
or  coercing  him  to  keep  hands  off  or  even  to  help  Tam- 
many policies  which  he  personally  opposed. 

As  a  machine  for  getting  what  it  wanted  it  was  tak- 
ing off  its  hat  to  no  one  in  the  world  excepting  possibly 
Italy's  Mussolini  and  Turkey's  Kemal.  It  was  vastly 
smoother  in  its  working  than  the  political  flivver  Tam- 
many of  1905  which  Honest  Graft  Plunkett  called  the 
most  perfect  political  machine  on  earth. 

How  was  Tammany  Hall  employing  its  efficiency  on 
the  eve  of  Al  Smith's  candidacy  for  president?  Typ- 
ical incidents  are  given  to  illustrate  its  vampiring  of  its 
home  city  while  loyally  and  with  seeming  meekness 
permitting  its  former  reputation  away  from  home  to  be 
dragged  in  the  dust  in  order  to  furnish  contrasts  with 
the  politically  canonized  Al  Smith. 

Both  history  and  honesty  compel  the  admission  that 
for  every  attribute  of  Al  Smith's  Tammany  Hall  in 
1928  except  its  supreme  efficiency  as  a  self-seeking 
and  self-perpetuating  machine  it  would  be  possible  to 
show  similar  attributes  of  other  political  organizations. 
That,  however,  is  outside  our  story.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned with  Tammany's  relative  rank  in  virtue  and 
vice.  We  are  simply  describing  Tammany  Hall  as  it 
was  working  in  its  home  city  at  the  outset  of  the 
presidential  campaign  when  for  the  first  time  in  history 
one  of  its  own  brood  was  a  leading  candidate. 
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Of,  By  and  For  Tammany 

For  nearly  three  years  Mayor  James  J.  Walker  had 
been  keeping  his  pledge  to  be  an  ^^organization  man" 
and  to  give  an  ^^organization  administration."  He 
came  from  Tammany,  was  elected  by  Tammany  and 
showed  his  loyalty  to  Tammany  by  playing  its  game 
while  mayor. 

A  review  of  his  first  two  years  by  the  Citizens  Union, 
January  i6,  1928,  said: 

"A  large  part  of  his  difficulty  is  due  to  the  political 
bondage  that  overshadows  all  other  influences  at  City  Hall. 
Often  the  mayor  has  given  unmistakable  indications  of  a 
conviction  and  a  desire  to  do  some  important  thing.  When 
action  has  not  ensued  it  has  usually  been  easy  to  identify 
some  potent  ^organization'  interest  as  the  inspiration  of  sec- 
ond thought,  followed  by  inaction  or  action  of  the  wrong 
sort." 

The  mayor's  budget  director  was  of  simon  pure 
Tammany  extraction.  He  was  leader  of  the  district 
where  the  chief  of  Tammany  Hall  lived.  He  was  not 
chosen  for  this  potentially  most  important  post  in  the 
city's  service  because  he  was  experienced  in  making 
budgets,  studying  budgets  or  conducting  governmental 
research  of  any  kind.  He  did  not  even  bring  an  un- 
blemished personal  record.  Instead  he  came  from  the 
executive  secretaryship  of  the  health  department 
whose  new  commissioner  claimed  it  was  honeycombed 
with  food  grafters  helping  outside  grafters  cheat  the 
people  of  New  York  out  of  $24,000,000  a  year.    It  was 
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he  who  selected  unnecessary  fighters  of  the  bubonic 
plague  scare.  After  this  former  health  executive  testi- 
fied to  the  mayor's  special  investigator  of  graft  charges 
that  he  had  not  known  of  this  wholesale  graft,  the 
judge-investigator  said  it  was  impossible  to  believe  his 
statement. 

For  most  of  the  spending  departments  the  same 
commissioners  or  heads  were  retained  whom  Mayor 
Hylan  had  appointed  upon  Tammany  Hall's  nomina- 
tion. It  is  true  that  the  organization  and  Governor 
Smith  said  Hylan  was  totally  unfit,  but  that  seemed  no 
reason  for  displacing  Tammany's  own  selections. 

In  the  board  of  estimate  the  mayor  could  always 
count  upon  thirteen  of  sixteen  votes  and  usually  upon 
sixteen.  In  the  board  of  aldermen  he  could  count  on 
62  of  65  up  to  election  year,  when  he  could  count 
on  58. 

What  was  happening  in  New  York  was  therefore  of 
Tammany  making  and  shows  what  the  Tammany  Hall 
of  1928  was  really  like. 

The  Mayor's  ''Only  Regret'' 

The  first  woman  ever  elected  to  a  high  state  office 
in  New  York  was  charged  by  a  statistical  clergyman 
and  a  citizens'  census  committee  with  having  padded  a 
state  census  payroll.  Disclosures  included  relatives 
who  were  paid  $25,000  and  did  no  work,  and  a  step- 
daughter whose  checks  Mrs.  Knapp  used  for  herself. 
Enormous  tax  wastes  and  even  financial  irregularities 
were  charged.  Besides  being  shocked  by  the  overtness 
of  the  offenses  the  public  was  grieved  because  the  of- 
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ficial  subjected  to  these  charges  was  a  woman  and  a 
university  dean.  So  conclusive  was  the  evidence  that 
in  spite  of  her  denials,  her  lawyer's  plea,  her  former 
record  and  her  being  a  woman  she  was  convicted  of 
larceny  and  sentenced  to  state  prison. 

While  the  regrettable  scandal  was  being  talked  about 
like  a  prize  fight  or  a  prize  divorce  case,  the  mayor 
of  New  York  issued  a  statement  in  defense  of  his  own 
part  in  naming  one  worker  attached  to  the  census  pay- 
roll.   He  said  in  part: 

"I  happen  to  know  that  Hogan  served  the  state  loyally 
and  efficiently.  The  only  fault  I  can  find  is  that  he  should 
not  have  been  paid  twice  as  much.  My  regret  is  that  I  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  recommend  fifty  men  of  the 
type  of  Patrick  Hogan.'' 

When  Mayor  Walker  gave  that  statement  to  the 
press  he  had  no  idea  that  any  other  story  would  go 
from  his  office  about  Hogan  as  a  state  employee.  He 
vouched  for  Hogan.  He  endorsed  Hogan's  note.  All 
the  weight  of  his  office  and  personality  was  put  back 
of  Hogan.  The  public  would  never  be  the  wiser.  The 
sooner  and  more  completely  criticism  was  quashed  the 
better  it  would  be  for  all. 

But  Hogan  was  called  to  testify.  He  testified  first 
that  in  1928  he  was  on  the  mayor's  official  payroll  at 
$5,000  a  year  as  a  confidential  investigator  (and  as 
such  exempt  from  competitive  examination).  He  testi- 
fied next  that  he  had  never  done  one  second's  work 
for  his  state  pay  of  $2,000,  although  he  had  presented 
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himself  for  work  until  it  seemed  clear  that  he  was  not 
expected  to  do  anything  for  his  salary. 

Lejt-Handed  Praise 

At  the  beginning  of  Mayor  Walker's  third  year  an 
editorial  appraisal  was  printed  in  The  Citizen  issued 
by  the  president  of  the  United  Realty  Owners  Associa- 
tion, claiming  ii,ooo  members.  This  appraisal  agreed 
with  Governor  Smith's  biographer,  Henry  F.  Pringle, 
as  to  the  mayor's  personal  charm.  It  did  not  agree 
that  "the  citizens  of  the  metropolis  are  apparently  en- 
tirely satisfied  that  he  dances  and  are  willing  to  pay 
the  piper  in  the  annual  budget."  Instead  the  property 
owners'  organ  said: 

"He  prides  himself  on  never  answering  a  letter  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  he  ever  reads  a  letter  or  a  brief  on  any 
subject.  His  whole  training  has  been  to  use  and  listen  to 
the  human  voice. 

"He  is  late  for  every  meeting  .  .  .  and  with  all  his  cour- 
tesy never  apologizes  for  keeping  the  business  and  other 
interests  waiting  for  half  an  hour  or  even  a  whole  hour. 

"He  seldom  if  ever  makes  an  appointment  and  if  made 
seldom  keeps  it.  .  .  . 

"He  controls  the  board  of  estimate  with  an  iron  hand. 
He  says  ^the  chair  moves  the  adoption,  you  vote  for  it  and 
discuss  it  afterwards';  the  only  thing  that  will  stop  him  is 
the  courts  and  the  courts  he  would  abolish. 

"The  Municipal  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York 
consists  of  three  constituent  parts:  (i)  The  Tax  Spenders, 
(2)  The  Tax  Eaters,  (3)  The  Tax  Payers.  The  first  two 
are  in  cohoots  to  make  the  third  pay,  pay,  pay  and  they 
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will  continue  to  pay  until  the  shoe  pinches  so  hard  they 
will  squeal  loud  enough,  long  enough  and  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  convince  the  Tax  Spenders  that  if  they  don't  stop 
there  will  be  a  new  municipal  deal." 

What  Price  Tardiness  f 

Millions  of  American  voters  have  learned  to  smile 
at  the  chronic  tardiness  of  Tammany's  mayor,  "Jim- 
mie''  Walker. 

In  Europe  he  kept  waiting  his  official  hosts  and 
throngs  of  people  wishing  to  show  honor  to  an  official 
American  on  tour. 

In  Ireland  his  tardiness  caused  so  much  inconveni- 
ence that  one  paper  parodied  a  song  composed  by  him 
"Will  you  love  me  in  December  as  you  do  in  May" 
into  Will  you  meet  us  in  December  if  we  arrange  for 
May? 

In  Washington  in  March,  1928,  said  the  New  York 
World,  "he  kept  President  Coolidge  waiting  thirty-five 
minutes  and  was  half  an  hour  late  to  see  Secretary 
Mellon,  Postmaster  General  New,  Attorney  General 
Sargent  and  various  assistants  .  .  .  and  he  postponed 
his  date  with  the  New  York  congressional  delegation 
from  I  o'clock  to  3:30  and  came  within  fifteen  minutes 
of  making  it." 

What  of  it,  doesn't  the  country  regard  his  tardiness 
merely  as  an  amiable  trait?  The  country  smiles  be- 
cause the  country  does  not  pay.  It  enjoys  reading  that 
the  well-dressed,  witty  mayor  of  the  world's  most 
problem-ful  city  found  the  country's  president  "a 
peach,"  its  secretary  of  the  treasury  "O.K.,"  its  post- 
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master  general  ^^all  to  the  good"  and  its  attorney  gen- 
eral "pretty  hard  boiled." 

Wherever  an  American  does  not  find  life  mere  sing- 
ing, dancing  and  wisecracking,  wherever  an  American 
finds  it  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet  and  to  pay  the 
tax  gatherer  it  should  be  remembered  that  Tammany's 
mayor  keeps  problems  as  well  as  men  waiting  for  solu- 
tions while  he  lingers  and  jokes.  That  same  lack  of 
responsibility  that  squanders  the  time  of  taxpayers  and 
presidents  also  squanders  the  taxes  and  powers  of  his 
city. 

The  same  newspaper  pages  that  told  how  President 
Coolidge  was  kept  waiting  while  "Jimmie"  was  photo- 
graphed by  movie  and  press  also  told  that  "after  years 
of  fruitless  negotiation  the  city's  proposed  bus  pro- 
gram has  completely  collapsed."  The  reason  for  the 
collapse  was  that  the  franchises  illegally  jammed 
through,  as  told  on  page  304,  went  to  companies  that 
were  not  financially  responsible.  Of  the  first  franchise 
winner  the  state  transit  commission  ruled,  eight  months 
after  the  franchise  was  voted,  that  it  "had  no  funds 
with  which  to  finance  the  operation  (of  buses)  and  has 
no  definite  plan  for  procuring  such  funds.  .  .  .  Its 
quick  assets  are  $7,800  less  than  its  quick  liabilities 
and  it  owes  $147,629.63  on  present  buses  which  would 
have  to  be  replaced  with  new  ones." 

August  I,  1928,  the  World  pointed  out  editorially 
that  the  mayor  had  then  "been  absent  from  his  post 
exactly  thirty-eight  days  running.  .  .  .  The  affairs  of 
state,  for  the  first  time  in  many  months,  move  punctu- 
ally to  their  appointed  consummations.  .  .  .  Where- 
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fore  it  seems  to  us  that  the  absence  of  Our  Wandering 
Boy  is  a  great  public  boon.  Let  him  extend  his  holi- 
days another  week,  if  he  likes.  Or  a  month.  Or  a 
year.    Or  .  .  ." 

The  organization  does  not  protest.  It  will  never  ad- 
mit that  this  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of  mayoring  that 
New  York  needs. 

Laughing  Gas  for  Lawyers  and  Voters 

Midway  in  his  four-year  term  as  mayor  and  on 
Tammany  Hall's  3,687th  consecutive  day  as  master  of 
New  York's  city  and  county  government,  Mayor 
Walker  gave  to  the  Bar  Association  what  he  called  "an 
account  of  stewardship." 

His  remarks  were  extensively  reported  in  the  press 
and  broadcast  by  radio.  His  speech,  therefore,  was  to 
several  million  wage  earners,  rentpayers  and  taxpayers 
in  his  home  city  and  to  thousands  of  president-makers 
in  other  cities  who  wanted  to  know  what  Al  Smith's 
Tammany  Hall  was  doing  in  and  to  his  home  city. 

No  one  of  the  mayor's  hosts  rose  to  a  "point  of 
privilege"  for  the  sake  of  asking  proof  or  giving  dis- 
proof of  his  entirely  plausible  claims.  No  editorial 
raised  any  question.  Readers  of  newspapers  had  no 
means  of  raising  questions  though  many  of  them  had 
questions.  Yet  it  would  be  hard  to  crowd  into  the 
same  few  minutes  more  untruths  about  Tammany 
Hall's  stewardship. 

Instead  of  a  searchlight  it  threw  out  a  smoke  screen. 
Had  the  lawyers  and  the  public  not  enjoyed  the 
mayor's  personality  and  rhetoric  so  thoroughly  his  re- 
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port  might  fairly  be  called  poison  gas.  It  was  at  least 
laughing  gas.  It  was  pleasant  to  take  and,  so  far  as  it 
was  believed,  it  had  the  effect  of  paralyzing  the  power 
of  thought  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 

What  the  city  administration  was  planning  to  spend 
in  1928  was  understated  $50,000,000.  The  mayor 
knew  that. 

When  the  mayor  said  "not  a  dollar  could  have  been 
cut  out  of  the  budget  without  curtailing  the  city  ac- 
tivity to  which  it  was  appropriated,"  he  knew  it  was 
not  true,  and  many  of  his  audience  knew  it  was  not 
true.  On  the  contrary  Tammany  Hall  leaders  knew 
where  millions  of  dollars  could  be  cut  without  curtail- 
ing any  service,  as  the  reader  will  see  here  from  later 
paragraphs. 

It  was  not  true  that  the  mayor  and  his  colleagues 
were  compelled  to  vote  $500,000,000  and  had  "discre- 
tion over  only  $50,000,000."  On  the  contrary  there 
were  increases  alone  of  far  more  than  $50,000,000 
over  the  last  Hylan  budget  which  the  mayor  was  en- 
tirely free  to  reduce  if  he  wanted  to.  Again  in  the 
school  budget  alone  there  was  more  than  $50,000,000 
entirely  within  the  board  of  estimate's  discretion. 

It  was  not  true  that  "no  retrenchment  is  possible 
until  the  form  of  government  is  changed."  That  is  an 
old,  old  alibi  of  wasters.  Making  a  scapegoat  of  the 
form  of  government  in  New  York  only  fools  the  public 
and  postpones  a  public  demand  for  changes  in  the  atti- 
tude of  elected  mayors,  comptrollers  and  aldermanic 
presidents  who  now  have  all  the  power  that  is  neces- 
sary to  stop  big  waste. 
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The  mayor  was  speaking  to  legal  minds  interested 
in  the  traditional  American  ^^separation  of  powers" 
which  has  money  voted  by  one  group  and  spent  by  an- 
other. He  won  favor  by  objecting  that  five  borough 
presidents  now  sitting  in  New  York's  board  of  estimate 
"vote  money  and  then  go  out  and  spend  it."  He  did 
not  remind  his  hearers  or  his  readers  that  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  mayor  himself  does,  only  he  votes  and 
then  goes  out  and  spends  five  times  as  much  as  all  the 
five  borough  presidents  combined. 

Hearers  and  readers  forgot  that  under  New  York's 
present  form  of  government  the  means  of  protecting 
and  stopping  waste  are  now  centralized  in  two  offices, 
the  mayor  and  comptroller.  Giving  the  mayor  more 
departments  would  not  give  him  appreciable  additional 
power  to  locate  and  stop  waste  and  incompetence.  In 
fact  just  the  day  before,  the  mayor's  commissioner  of 
accounts  had  declared  that  the  sewer  scandals,  men- 
tioned later  here,  would  never  have  continued  if  the 
finance  department  had  used  its  powers  to  protect  the 
public. 

As  to  graft  and  scandal  the  mayor  said  that  never 
in  his  administration  would  there  "truthfully  be  a 
breath  of  scandal  or  a  taint  of  graft."  As  the  reader 
follows  this  story  he  will  surely  say  to  himself:  "If 
Tammany's  Mayor  Walker  detected  no  graft  or 
scandal  in  sewer  wastes,  hospital  mismanagement, 
padded  payrolls,  pushcart  grafting,  bus  franchises 
jammed  through  without  a  hearing  and  school  salary 
scandals,  let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the  country  will 
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never  learn  what  Al  Smith's  Tammany  means  by  real 
scandal  and  real  graft.'' 

After  furnishing  graft  headlines  daily  for  months  the 
"mayor's  eye"  said  (August  13,  1928)  that  only  the 
surface  had  been  scratched.  Only  surface  scratching 
was  possible  because  the  mayor  looked  for  grafters 
instead  of  for  methods  that  fostered  graft  wholesale. 

''No  Thieves  Retained'' 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  fact  that  Tammany 
Hall  is  a  system  superior  to  any  individual  who  sub- 
scribes to  it  than  the  conditions  which  provoked  Mayor 
Walker  to  say  and  reiterate  to  local  and  national 
audiences  in  1928:  "I  want  no  thieves  around  me. 
There  is  no  influence,  political  or  other,  that  will  secure 
immunity  for  a  grafter  or  a  thief  as  long  as  I  am 
mayor." 

Yet  the  day  that  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Times 
Magazine,  while  the  mayor  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Houston  convention,  grafters  known  to  the  mayor, 
openly  in  broad  daylight,  went  up  and  down  Orchard 
Street,  and  nobody  knows  how  many  other  streets,  col- 
lecting graft  for  the  privilege  of  illegal  selling  on 
Sunday. 

The  day  before  three  of  his  markets  supervisors  had 
openly  gone  up  and  down  that  street,  and  undoubtedly 
sixty  other  open  air  market  streets,  collecting  graft 
from  persons  operating  pushcarts  illegally. 

This  open  collection  of  graft  was  known  to  the 
mayor  when  he  made  his  anti-graft  pledge  the  first  time 
in  April,  1928;  when  he  made  it  the  second  time  to  his 
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department  heads  and  told  them  that  graft  must  go 
and  with  it  any  head  who  could  not  stop  it  in  his  field; 
and  every  day  of  eight  weeks  before  the  gesture  was 
repeated  for  a  national  audience. 

After  names  of  grafting  officers  had  been  given  the 
mayor,  after  further  facts  had  been  given  his  com- 
missioner of  accounts,  the  markets  department  showed 
its  contempt  for  the  law  and  for  the  mayor's  pledge 
by  open  collecting  of  graft,  open  permission  to  violate 
the  law — which  means  that  some  one  is  receiving  graft 
— open  transference  of  permits  to  persons  out  of  their 
turn  who  were  known  to  be  paying  $300  to  $500  for 
stands  which  the  mayor's  agents  had  pledged  to  sick 
veterans  retained  long  on  the  waiting  list  because 
unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  graft. 

The  citywide  Federation  of  Citizen  Pedlers  was 
asked  by  Mayor  Walker  to  tell  him  face  to  face  its 
stories  of  injustice  and  graft.  Before  they  would  speak 
they  asked  him  to  promise  that  neither  physical  nor 
business  harm  should  come  to  them  for  bringing  their 
grievances  to  him.  He  pledged  his  personal  and  of- 
ficial honor  and  power  to  protect  them.  The  first  man 
who  testified  was  beaten  up  within  thirty-six  hours 
and  told  to  stop  squealing  unless  he  wanted  to  spend 
six  months  in  a  hospital.  The  woman  peddler  who 
testified  was  grossly  insulted  as  men  customers  passed 
her  cart  by  the  Tammany  henchman  in  her  Brooklyn 
market  and  ridiculed  to  women  customers  as  a  woman 
who  was  so  poor  that  she  would  welcome  gifts  of 
clothes. 

Mayor  Walker  was  told  these  facts.    His  commis- 
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sioner  of  accounts  was  told  them.  The  latter  took 
steps  to  prevent  a  dismissal  of  the  slander  case.  But 
neither  took  steps  to  get  rid  of  the  grafting  officers 
who  kept  right  on  using  the  two  thugs  as  agents  in  city 
markets.  Nothing  was  done  to  correct  the  open  graft 
and  the  selling  of  permits  except  to  reiterate  that  the 
mayor  would  have  no  grafters  around  him. 

The  beater-up  just  mentioned  was  permitted  to  ob- 
struct several  street  corners  at  one  time  and  daily  with 
illegal  carts.  He  also  was  the  chief  collector  of  graft 
from  peddlers  having  no  permits  but  allowed  to  peddle 
just  the  same.  He  worked  so  openly  that  I  noticed 
his  operations  the  first  time  I  set  foot  in  Orchard 
Street.  Publicity  caused  his  arrest.  Three  aids  also 
received  summonses.  He  thereupon  pinned  the  sum- 
monses to  his  sweater,  found  a  horse  and  cart  and  rode 
up  and  down  the  street  pointing  out  the  summonses, 
jeering  at  them,  saying  he  would  see  the  mayor  and 
have  them  dismissed.  Between  arrest  day  and  court 
day  he  and  his  gang  went  right  along  violating  the 
law  and  obstructing  street  corners  with  pushcarts. 
After  court  day  they  went  along  doing  the  same. 

Why  not?  The  magistrate  fined  them  a  dollar  each. 
There  was  no  indication  that  the  mayor  cared.  The 
mayor's  agents  of  law  publicly  hobnobbed  with  these 
law  violators  who  are  known  in  the  neighborhood  as 
guerrillas.  It  is  not  strange  that  peddler  districts  be- 
lieve that  these  strong  arm  men  are  acting  for  police 
and  markets  officers. 

After  a  hearing  where  more  injustices  were  aired 
the  acting  markets  commissioner  gave  a  permit  to  an 
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aggrieved  man  at  a  hydrant!  This  was  only  a  fort- 
night after  several  hundred  fire  plugs  were  freed  from 
pushcart  obstructions,  every  one  of  which  spelled  graft 
paid  either  by  the  obstructor  or  by  some  one  else  in 
the  block  for  whom  there  was  no  legal  space.  To  con- 
serve this  source  of  graft  a  Tammany  alderman,  act- 
ing with  the  publicly  voiced  approval  of  the  mayor's 
commissioner  if  not  at  his  suggestion,  introduced  an 
ordinance  permitting  fire  hydrants  to  be  partially 
blocked  in  pushcart  localities!  The  mayor's  new  com- 
missioner let  the  obstructors  go  back  temporarily 
rather  than  disturb  the  persons  without  permits  or 
holding  illegal  permits. 

In  sixty-four  open  air  markets  the  magistrate  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor,  the  Tammany  club  and  in  too 
many  cases  the  Tammany  aldermen  are  all  aggres- 
sively on  the  side  of  the  law  violator  while  protesting 
concern  for  the  poor  who  need  cheaper  foods  and  sup- 
plies. In  the  Orchard  and  nearby  markets  the  woman 
associate  Tammany  leader  cruises  up  and  down  the 
streets  insisting  that  lawbreakers,  perennial  source  of 
graft,  be  not  molested  by  police  or  markets  super- 
visors. She  succeeded  in  having  two  illegal  permits  re- 
stored the  day  Houston  visitors  gave  an  ovation  to 
Mayor  Jimmie  Walker. 

The  "poor"  are  helped  but  it's  the  poor  who  are  able 
to  pay  a  dollar  a  week  or  $300  or  $500  a  clip  for 
special  illegal  service.  Meanwhile  ex-soldiers  who 
were  gassed  and  other  law  abiding  citizens  unable  to 
pay  graft  are  kept  waiting,  waiting,  waiting. 

Five  days  after  the  mayor  put  in  a  new  commis- 
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sioner  to  clean  up  the  markets  department  that  new 
broom  revoked  a  license  given  to  a  World  War  veteran 
retired  for  disability  and  gave  the  stand  to  a  well- 
to-do  storekeeper  from  whom  the  permit  had  been 
taken  a  few  days  before  because  as  a  storekeeper  he 
was  not  entitled  to  it  and  because  he  never  tended  his 
cart  but  against  the  rules  hired  a  man  to  run  it  for 
him.  And  this  after  the  illegal  permit  holder's  sons 
had  in  the  presence  of  the  markets  chief  supervisor 
and  a  policeman  attacked  the  new  holder  of  the  legal 
permit  and  beaten  him  up.  This  was  also  after  the 
mayor's  agents  knew  that  one  of  these  sons  had  threat- 
ened two  other  peddlers  with  a  four-inch  knife. 

Yet  no  one  pays  dues  of  $5  or  $7  a  year  to  the 
"club"  more  regularly  than  the  frightened  victims  of 
the  club's  favors  to  violators  and  grafters.  One  victim 
of  this  vampiring  told  the  mayor  that  markets  head- 
quarters made  him  join  "the  club"  before  he  could  get 
his  permit. 

If  ever  Tammany  receipts  from  the  poor  are  pub- 
lished side  by  side  with  its  expenditures  for  the  poor 
two  truths  will  be  established: 

1.  The  money  contributions  of  the  poor  to  Tam- 
many Hall,  including  its  cash  levies  upon  the  poor, 
will  vastly  exceed  Tammany's  vaunted  gifts  for  the 
thirsty,  the  hungry,  the  idle  and  the  homeless. 

2.  The  help  given  the  honest  poor  by  Tammany 
Hall  is  hardly  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  organized  charity 
and  constructive  philanthropy. 

When  on  June  21,  1928,  Mayor  Walker  named  as 
the  commissioner  to  stop  markets  grafting  a  man  with 
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no  previous  markets  experience  and  retained  the  Tam- 
many subordinates  who  had  engineered  markets  graft 
for  years  he  convinced  the  grafters  that  properly  certi- 
fied thieves  are  perfectly  safe  around  him  and  that  the 
right  kind  of  Tammany  influence  will  secure  immunity. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

"for  instance/'  said  the  mayor 

It  was  the  1927  hearing  on  the  tentative  budget. 
The  board  of  estimate  room  was  packed  with  citizens 
who  with  a  couple  of  exceptions  wanted  salary  in- 
creases, special  favors  for  special  districts  or  other 
additions  to  the  budget. 

"Do  you  know  of  a  single  instance  of  graft?''  asked 
the  mayor,  bringing  his  gavel  down  with  a  thump. 

"Yes,  lots  of  them." 

"Give  me  just  one.'^ 

"I  do  not  wish  to  do  so  now." 

"Then  you  will  never  be  heard  again  before  this 
board  while  I  am  mayor  until  you  present  in  writing  a 
specific  instance  of  at  least  one  case  of  graft." 

The  citizen  so  addressed  had  just  asked  the  board 
to  investigate  official  checks  or  lack  of  them  on  the 
city's  many  inspectional  services  where  there  was  a 
temptation  of  blackmail  or  favoritism.  He  had  held 
that  unsupervised  inspecting  inevitably  means  ineffi- 
ciency and  other  injury  to  citizens.  Pressed  by  the 
mayor  for  further  explanation,  he  said: 

"Wherever  without  making  a  clear  record  for  superior  offi- 
cers and  the  public  an  inspector  or  officer  of  any  city  de- 
partment has  the  right  to  penalize  a  citizen  there  is  a 
standing  invitation  to  worse  conditions  than  were  revealed 

in  the  health  department's  wholesale  grafting." 
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Although  threatened  with  banishment  he  declined  to 
deflect  attention  from  an  impersonal  constructive  sug- 
gestion to  an  individual  scapegoat  among  a  myriad  of 
grafters.  He  did,  however,  immediately  write  the 
mayor  several  instances  with  a  renewed  request  for  a 
preventive  study. 

Newspaper  stories  about  the  mayor's  challenge 
brought  a  flood  of  charges  by  letter,  by  telephone  and 
by  personal  visits.  Names,  addresses,  positions,  dates 
were  specified.  Examples  are  given  here  that  point  the 
way  to  convincing  proof  if  only  the  city  government 
would  use  its  means  of  inquiry.  The  names  and  initials 
are  fictitious  and  no  instances  are  mentioned  here  that 
are  treated  elsewhere  in  this  book.  For  every  allega- 
tion the  files  of  the  mayor  and  other  officers  would 
quickly  show  a  thousand  if  citizens  believed  complaint 
would  be  followed  by  action. 

1.  For  $200  the  death  of  Miss  Q.  from  poison  alcohol 
was  certificated  as  a  death  from  natural  causes;  the  landlady 
didn't  propose  to  have  any  scandalmongering  at  her  expense. 

2.  A.B.C.  has  been  on  the  city  payroll  ten  years.  In  that 
time  his  pay  has  doubled.  He  is  assigned  now  to  work  not 
permitted  by  his  civil  service  title.  He  never  goes  to  the  city 
office  except  once  every  two  weeks  to  collect  his  check.  He 
is  part  owner  of  a  dairy  company  owned  by  his  father-in- 
law  and  gives  all  of  his  time  to  that  work.  His  assistant  is 
unable  to  take  a  vacation  because  he  has  to  do  A.B.C.'s 
work. 

3.  Coin-locks  are  being  illegally  installed  in  public  com- 
fort stations  although  no  official  permits  have  been  given. 
"When  I  first  appeared  before  the  mayor  and  explained  the 
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case  he  was  quite  friendly  and  agreed  that  the  city  should 
receive  adequate  cash  returns  from  such  locks  if  they  were 
to  be  used  at  all  in  public  buildings;  but  after  (a  borough 
president)  reached  over  and  v/hispered,  his  Honor  glared 
at  me  as  if  I  were  a  thief  or  a,  pickpocket." 

4.  Several  different  holders  of  permits  to  black  shoes  and 
sell  newspapers  in  city  parks  insisted  that  they  had  paid  as 
high  as  $300  for  the  privilege,  besides  paying  the  city's 
monthly  or  quarterly  fees. 

5.  In  the  county  clerk's  office  is  a  Miss  C.  who  has  not 
worked  thirty  days  in  the  past  two  years.  She  is  supposed 
to  be  sick  but  evidently  not  too  sick  to  go  shopping  and 
be  seen  at  places  of  amusement  during  office  hours.  Her 
$2,500  salary  far  exceeds  that  of  others  who  work  and  effi- 
ciently. Miss  C.  reported  to-day  for  the  first  time  in  months 
because  of  your  expose  of  payroll  padding  in  the  Kings 
county  register's  office. 

6.  The  fourteen  men  named  in  this  letter  are  not  doing 
the  type  of  work  (for  one  small  division  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment) conferred  upon  them  by  the  civil  service. 

7.  N.O.P.  gives  his  time  to  the  real  estate  and  insurance 
business.  He  comes  around  to  this  public  office  three  or 
four  times  a  week  to  sign  up  the  time  book. 

8.  The  head  of  this  office  uses  a  city  chauffeur,  a  city  car 
and  a  city  worker  for  his  private  business. 

9.  Here  are  the  names  of  seven  men  drawing  pay  for 
engineering  work  although  they  are  neither  engineers  nor 
workers. 

10.  Mr.  Y.'s  nephew  and  brother  have  both  been  given 
new  jobs  and  substantial  increases  in  salary  by  juggling  the 
civil  service  laws. 

11.  Enclosed  please  find  facts  about  nine  employees  in 
this  department  in  whose  interest  the  civil  service  laws  are 
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being  violated.  The  subordinates  are  afraid  to  make  any 
complaint. 

12.  Two  photostat  operators,  one  a  former  burlesque 
actor  and  the  other  a  former  truck  driver,  had  absolutely 
no  actual  experience  previous  to  going  on  the  city  payroll, 
although  the  civil  service  law  requires  two  years  of  experi- 
ence. All  these  men  ever  learned  was  from  a  photostat  com- 
pany which  sells  the  machines  and  from  going  to  another 
city  office  for  demonstration. 

13.  Brass  nozzles  for  fire  hose  always  disappear  from  this 
fire  department  storehouse  in  large  quantities  around  Christ- 
mas time. 

14.  Of  all  this  electrical  work  for  markets,  which  the  city 
has  recently  paid  for,  only  one-third  was  ever  done.  Exami- 
nation of  the  bill  and  the  work  will  quickly  show  this. 

15.  Eleven  men  have  just  been  illegally  appointed  in  our 
court.    Their  names  are . 

16.  M.N.O.  does  only  private  messages  for  judges,  like 
depositing  money,  mailing  letters.    His  pay  is  $3,500. 

17.  Borough  President is  illegally  putting  emer- 
gency men  on  as  attendants  in  the  comfort  stations  when 
they  have  not  proved  their  fitness.  The  civil  service  law 
says  that  people  who  have  taken  the  examination  and  have 
gotten  on  the  temporary  list  must  be  appointed. 

18.  Inspector who  was  recently  dropped  from  the 

markets  payroll  for  "borrowing"  $3,000  from  us  food  dealers 
has  been  restored  to  the  payroll  on  his  promise  to  pay  back 
10  per  cent  of  this  graft. 

19.  The  head  of  this  division  has  city  employees  working 
at  his  house.    (A  penal  offense.)    Their  names  are , 

20.  Mr.  O.  has  recently  had  his  salary  increased  without 
taking  the  civil  service  examination  which  is  legally  neces- 
sary to  move  to  the  higher  grade  of  this  new  salary. 
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21.  Mr.  L.  draws  his  salary  and  is  never  on  the  job. 

2  2.  D.E.F.  has  an  auto  and  a  chauffeur  to  which  he  is  not 
entitled.  His  salary  has  recently  been  raised  from  $i,8oo 
to  $4,000  besides  having  a  chauffeur. 

23.  We  repair  men  have  had  to  do  work  for  a  private 
institution  to  which  a  department  car  was  recently  given. 
Its  number  is . 

24.  Although  we  have  an  army  of  technical  men  who  are 
paid  to  do  repair  work  examination  will  show  that  we  are 
constantly  letting  contracts  for  markets  work  which  these 
men  might  do. 

25.  Our  storehouse  needs  an  inventory  badly.  Nobody 
knows  how  much  of  anything  we  have.  When  something 
is  needed  Q.  goes  out  and  buys  new  stuff.  Old  stuff  is  con- 
stantly being  hauled  away  by  the  wagon  load.  We  are  told 
it  goes  to  New  Jersey. 

26.  U.V.W.,  who  draws  $3,500,  hasn't  done  twenty  cents 
worth  of  work  in  two  years.  You  can  find  him  any  day  at 
his  private  business  at . 

27.  General  Inspector  R.  shows  up  only  twice  a  month. 
You  can  easily  verify  this. 

''The  Three  Musketeers'' 

28.  In  our  court  there  are  three  men  who  do  no  work. 

Their  names  are  , , .    We  call  them 

^Hhe  three  musketeers." 

29.  Deputy  Register  who  draws  $6,500  is  so 

illiterate  that  he  can  barely  sign  his  own  name. 

30.  There  are  five  deputies  in  this  office.  More  work 
could  be  done  with  one  who  would  really  stick  to  the  job. 

31.  Our  bureau's  brand  new  car  has  worn  out  two  bat- 
teries in  the  last  two  weeks. 

32.  A  clerk  in  this  office  is  getting  about  $3,200  and  has 
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not  been  in  the  office  for  several  years.  It  was  first  an- 
nounced that  he  was  sick  and  the  report  is  now  that  he  is 
serving  time  somewhere.  See  if  you  can  locate  him  and 
who  gets  his  pay  check  for  him.  In  the  meantime  see  who 
does  his  work. 

33.  The  children  in  our  street  all  know  that  Deputy 
Smith's  daughter  has  the  key  to  his  city  automobile  so  she 
can  use  it  at  night. 

34.  Won't  you  find  out  how  P.O.H.  can  have  three 
months'  vacation  on  full  pay?  This  fellow  also  runs  a  pool 
in  the  office.  He  used  to  pay  the  boss'  secretary  $50  a 
month  for  this  privilege.  Now  he  has  to  have  an  office  out- 
side in  the  Bank  building  to  pay  off  the  winners, 

but  formerly  he  paid  them  off  in  the  (elected  officer's)  office. 

35.  Mrs.  Z.  works  here  two  hours  a  day  for  four  days. 
The  boss  doesn't  like  her,  so  he's  glad  to  have  her  stay 
away  most  of  the  time. 

36.  In  this  one  market  over  $100  a  month  clear  is  being 
made  out  of  the  nickel  in  the  slot  toilets  by  one  of  the  city 
employees. 

37.  The  contractors  who  are  paid  for  removing  snow  here 
in  Brooklyn  have  street  cleaners  pile  up  snow  in  heaps  to 
save  it  for  them  so  that  they  can  be  paid  for  carting  it 
away. 

38.  With  our  commissioner  present  two  of  our  clerks  fix 
contracts,  that  is,  they  raise  them  and  make  them  larger 
for  the  city  to  pay  on  the  understanding  that  these  three 
get  the  difference. 

39.  Investigation  will  show  that  dairy  inspectors  let 
creameries  keep  separators  illegally.  This  gives  the  public 
as  little  cream  as  the  law  allows. 

40.  The  markets  food  inspector  makes  all  us  food  handlers 
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pay  Dr.  for  a  certificate  instead  of  going  to  the 

board  of  health  for  free  examination. 

41.  Three  men  are  employed  to  watch  sixteen-inch  pipe 
in  the  water  department's  pipe  yard  to  keep  them  from  being 
carried  away. 

42.  In  this  park  department  there  is  a  woman  drawing 
her  salary  for  the  last  six  years  who  has  never  seen  the 
park.  She  is  spending  her  time  in  the  mountains.  Her 
check  is  paid  her  sister  who  signs  the  payroll  for  her. 

43.  On  Kings  Highway  only  half  of  the  thickness  of  con- 
crete was  laid  that  was  paid  for  and  now  the  road  is  as 
rough  as  if  it  had  been  paved  for  ten  years. 

44.  Our  engineer  at  $7,500  is  here  to  help  the  big  boss 
put  things  over.  He  is  no  engineer  and  knows  less  about 
engineering  than  a  draftsman. 

45.  In  the  Kings  county  clerk's  office  there  are  to  my 
personal  knowledge  five  persons  who  do  no  work.  Two  of 
them  I  know  are  holding  other  positions.    Because  our  clerk 

is  a  close  personal  friend  of  Leader  he  laughs  at 

the  idea  of  being  investigated  and  thinks  that  he  is  immune. 

46.  I  run  a  Kosher  meat  shop.  The  supervisor  (of  the 
markets  department)  who  was  recently  arrested  for  grafting 
makes  us  all  pay  up. 

47.  We  peddlers  are  being  forced  to  give  up  money  to 
inspectors. 

48.  One  you  don't  get.  Why  not  investigate  the  board 
of  child  welfare?  Quite  a  few  here  get  away  with  long 
vacations  on  full  pay.  IJ.K.  has  been  out  a  year  and  has 
outside  business  interests.  Some  pull  when  you  can  collect 
two  salaries. 

49.  A  city  court  justice  suspended  James  J.  McSherry 
(real  name),  an  assistant  clerk  for  a  period  of  ten  days.  In 
seven  days,  this  employee,  who  has  tremendous  political  pull 
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and  conducts  a  real  estate  business,  was  reinstated  by  eight 
justices  on  motion  of  the  one  who  had  suspended  him  on  the 
following  four  grounds. 

1.  Insulting  demeanor  and  conduct  toward  a  justice  of  the 
Court  persistently  during  the  past  year. 

2.  Insulting  demeanor  and  conduct  toward  a  justice  of  the 
Court  on  January  7,  1924. 

3.  Improper  and  unlawful  conduct  (a)  in  the  handling  of 
the  jury  panel  in  Trial  Term,  Part  VII,  in  January,  1924, 
(b)  in  excusing  jurors  from  service  without  notice  to  or 
knowledge  of  the  Presiding  Justice  at  Trial  Term,  Part  VII, 
in  January  1924,  (c)  in  excusing  persons  whose  names  ap- 
peared on  the  jury  panel,  without  a  notice  to  or  knowledge 
of  the  Presiding  Justice  at  Trial  Term,  Part  VII,  in  January, 
1924,  (d)  in  crediting  with  jury  service  persons  who  had  not 
served  as  jurors,  at  Trial  Term,  Part  VII,  in  January,  1924. 

4.  Insubordination,  in  persistently  refusing  to  obey  a  di- 
rection of  the  Presiding  Justice  at  Trial  Term,  Part  VII  of 
the  City  Court  on  January  7,  1924,  to  consult  the  Presiding 
Justice  with  respect  to  a  further  jury  panel  and  the  drawing 
of  the  necessary  order  therefore,  for  the  January  Term  of 
said  Trial  part. 

(The  justice  who  engineered  this  reversal  and  played 
patron  to  a  peace-breaking  and  law-breaking  subordinate 
was  named  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  1928  by  Governor 
Smith.) 

50.  R.S.T.  works  day  times  in  the  private  business  of 
our  chief.    He  is  put  down  as  a  night  worker  for  his  city 

pay.    Go  to any  night  between  four  and  twelve 

and  you  will  find  that  he  is  not  where  the  payroll  says  he  is 

and  that  he  is  not  doing  any  work  for  the  city.    Go  to 

and  you  will  find  him  at  the  private  business  of  his 

city  boss. 

51.  You  see  that  job  I'm  doing?  It  will  cost  me  over 
$100.    It  isn't  necessary.    I  could  get  out  of  doing  it  by 
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paying  $io  to  the  inspector,  but  I  have  stood  out  against 
grafting  inspectors  and  won't  give  in  now. 

52.  Some  of  the  judges  fix  far  higher  costs  in  the  case  of 
lawyer  friends  appearing  before  them  than  they  do  for 
those  who  claim  no  personal  acquaintance. 

53.  There  isn't  a  month  of  my  life  that  I  don't  pay  graft 
for  the  protection  of  this  office  building. 

54.  I  would  have  to  go  out  of  business  as  a  builder  if  I 
did  not  pay  the  city  inspectors. 

55.  I  pay  for  having  my  plans  approved  because  that  is 
the  only  way  I  can  earn  a  living. 

56.  Eleven  assistant  city  court  clerks  were  given  promo- 
tion and  increases  of  $1,000  contrary  to  civil  service  rules. 

57.  We  do  not  hire  inspectors  when  building  a  school  be- 
cause for  a  small  sum  the  school  board's  inspectors  will  look 
out  for  us. 

58.  I  can  speak  for  an  association  of  business  men  if  you 
will  call  on  me.  We  should  like  to  get  our  dealings  with 
the  city  freed  of  the  regular  graft  we  are  all  paying  now. 

59.  It  costs  me  $4,000  to  get  my  garage  permit.  I  was 
refused  it  repeatedly  over  several  years  until  I  finally  yielded 
and  decided  to  pay  the  graft.  After  coming  across,  I  got 
the  permit  on  identically  the  same  statement  that  I  made 
four  years  ago. 

60.  Medicinal  whisky  in  city  hospitals  is  being  sold  to 
bootleggers  for  night  clubs. 

The  traditional  Tammany  Hall  method  of  dealing 
with  such  complaints  is  to  ignore  them,  deny  them,  call 
them  ^'just  politics,"  leave  the  causes  undisturbed,  pro- 
mote the  alleged  offenders,  deplore  detraction  of  the 
city  and  point  to  the  city's  advances. 

In  May  and  June,  1928,  Mayor  Walker  varied  this 
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formula.  He  admitted  ^^extensive  irregularities,  waste, 
graft  and  incapability."  He  pledged  to  divorce  any 
grafter  from  the  city  service.  He  said  he  wanted  no 
commissioner  who  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  stop 
graft.  Yet  as  the  story  already  told  of  pushcart  graft 
and  later  stories  show  Tammany  Hall  believed  his 
fingers  were  crossed  when  he  took  such  high  ground. 


N,  Y.  Evening  World,  September  15,  191 1. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

HAD  THERE  BEEN  A  STATE  INQUIRY 

The  first  week  in  January,  1928,  it  was  hinted  that 
the  Republican  managers  might  appoint  a  legislative 
committee  to  investigate  New  York  City's  government. 
It  was  hard  to  tell  who  was  more  scared  by  this  pro- 
posal, Tammany  Hall  or  city  and  upstate  Republican 
machines.  Tammany  Hall  knew  how  vulnerable  it 
was.  Republicans  knew  how  vulnerable  they  were  and 
that,  through  Governor  Smith,  Tammany  controlled  the 
agencies  of  investigation  upstate. 

Then,  too,  Republican  wiseacres  recalled  that  while 
on  several  occasions  terrible  abuses  in  New  York  City 
were  exposed  by  state  investigators,  the  last  attempt- — 
the  Meyer  Committee  of  192 1 — had  proved  a  fizzle  and 
had  hurt  rather  than  helped  the  anti-Tammany  forces 
which  dominated  the  inquiry.  Moreover,  encouraged 
by  newspapers,  they  feared  that  any  exposures  in  the 
campaign  year  might  strike  even  anti-Tammany 
voters  as  an  unfair  use  of  political  power  and  hence 
prove  a  boomerang. 

Had  careful  inquiry  been  made,  either  by  a  partisan 
committee  from  the  state  legislature  or  by  a  non- 
partisan committee  of  business  men,  policies  and  meth- 
ods would  have  been  found  which  invited  waste  and 
corruption  as  unscreened  kitchens  invite  flies. 

Obviously  the  point  of  interest  to  the  nation  at  that 
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time  was  not  whether  specific  cases  of  corruption  could 
be  proved  so  that  courts  would  convict.  The  basic 
fact  was  that  early  in  ip28  Tammany  Hall's  city  and 
county  governments  were  manufacturing  by  wholesale 
the  wastes,  inefficiencies  and  antisocial  attitudes  that 
breed  corruption  and  undermine  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

Flagrant  conditions  that  were  lying  upon  or  so  near 
the  surface  that  they  could  have  been  established 
within  one  week  are  mentioned  first  for  mass  effect 
and  briefly  explained  later  as  they  were  written  to 
assembly  and  senate  leaders  January  4,  1928. 

In  the  "poor  man's  courts" — the  municipal  courts 
dealing  with  claims  of  $1,000  or  less  totaling  over  $50,- 
000,000  a  year — ^would  have  been  found  "shabby, 
grimy  courtrooms,  antiquated  procedure,  overcrowded 
calendars,  discourtesy,  lack  of  consideration,  every- 
where a  sinister  whisper  of  partiality  in  politics." 

Magistrates  would  have  been  found  conducting 
courts  in  ways  that  protected  and  encouraged  criminals 
instead  of  the  public.  The  mayor's  method  of  handling 
complaints  would  have  been  found  such  that  criminals 
and  other  offenders  will  never  fear  them. 

The  air  would  have  been  found  polluted  with  smoke 
and  the  streets  disgracefully  unclean  and  littered  in 
spite  of  enormous  taxes  for  preventing  both  evils. 

Relatives  of  high  city  officers  would  have  been  found 
in  bonding  companies  and  contractors  going  to  such 
favorably  connected  houses  for  their  surety. 

The  taxpayers'  own  radio,  WNYC,  would  have  been 
found  closed  to  them  for  the  discussion  of  tax  prob- 
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lems,  and  private  radios  also  closed  to  the  mention  of 
tax  facts  of  vital  importance  lest  city  officers  be  of- 
fended and  start  punitive  action. 

The  first  week  would  have  shown  payroll  padding, 
payroll  loafing,  padded  auto  rolls  and  perjury  in  cer- 
tifying them  without  effort  on  the  part  of  central  offi- 
cers to  stop  the  padding  or  the  perjury. 

Civil  service  records  would  have  shown  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  law  extensively  and  expensively 
broken  and  the  unfit  exempted  from  test  or  competi- 
tion, and  for  perjured  reasons.  They  would  also  have 
shown  that  the  civil  service  commission  was  illegally 
refusing  to  let  citizens  see  the  records  of  such  exemp- 
tions which  state  law  and  city  charter  say  must  be 
open  to  the  public. 

Other  city  and  county  officers  would  have  been 
found  refusing  citizens  the  American  right  to  see  pub- 
lic records  and  compelling  them  to  abandon  their 
search  or  else  appeal  to  courts  at  great  cost. 

Salary  inequalities  would  have  been  found  multiply- 
ing and  to  the  disadvantage  of  merit  workers  for  po- 
litically favored  exempt  workers. 

Bus  relief  had  been  delayed  and  bungled  by  fa- 
voritism, steamroller  legislation,  false  publicity  and 
legal  perjury  such  as  the  citizens  of  Tweed's  time 
would  never  have  tolerated  in  silence. 

The  legislature  had  itself  been  repeatedly  misled  and 
lied  to  by  city  officers,  and  so  had  the  state's  voters. 
For  example,  the  city  had  not  needed  the  $300,000,000 
added  borrowing  power  or  the  $14,000,000  of  state 
money  for  school  salary  increases  which  its  hard  luck 
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tales  had  persuaded  the  legislature  to  vote  for.  Again, 
while  lamenting  to  city  taxpayers  that  a  naughty  legis- 
lature from  upstate  had  mandated  new  salaries  and 
offices,  Tammany  officers  had  not  tried  to  prevent  such 
tax  raids  by  correctly  informing  the  legislature  and 
opposing  the  increases. 

A  state  inquiry  would  have  found  the  city  planning 
to  spend  $560,000,000  in  1928  on  operation  alone,  but 
giving  taxpayers  the  false  impression  that  the  budget 
was  under  $513,000,000. 

A  school  budget  of  $147,000,000  was  being  called 
only  $84,000,000.  The  city  charter  had  just  been  vio- 
lated by  secret  budget  increases  for  schools  without 
the  publicity  and  hearings  which  the  charter  requires. 
School  inefficiencies  and  extravagances  were  being  con- 
doned and  continued  by  promising  but  not  publishing 
the  result  of  a  school  survey  in  1924. 

Inquirers  would  have  found  rich  organizations  of 
business  men  intimidated  or  lured  into  silence  about 
grave  injuries  to  business  and  into  public  praise  of 
official  conduct  that  they  privately  feared  and  con- 
demned. 

Thousands  of  city  inspectors  would  have  been  found 
roving  the  fields  of  private  property  with  licenses  to 
tax  or  remit  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  without 
such  supervision  as  ever  protected  either  inspectors  or 
business  against  wholesale  corruption. 

A  state  inquiry  of  the  right  kind  would  have  found 
methods  of  assessing,  of  reducing  assessments  for  the 
few  and  of  remitting  taxes  for  the  few  without  proper 
minutes  and  with  resulting  tremendous  loss  to  the  gen- 
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eral  public,  even  when  they  did  not  invite  corruption 
and  conscious  favoritism. 

The  spending  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for  operation 
and  improvements  would  have  been  found  unstudied, 
reports  in  arrears,  reports  meaningless,  reports  thrown 
together  without  effort  to  make  them  either  tail-light 
interpretations  of  the  past  or  headlight  guides  for  the 
future. 

So  much  could  one  week  of  efficient  factfinding 
easily  have  found  by  a  search  for  conditions  and 
methods  which  manufactured  the  waste  that  breeds 
corruption. 

Abuse  of  the  Poor 

In  New  York  the  poor  man's  court  is  the  municipal 
court.  Attached  to  these  courts  are  sixty  marshals. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  mayor.  They  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  mayor.  They  are  paid  out  of  fees  as 
they  render  service.  They  are  closer  to  the  poor  in 
distress  than  any  other  public  employees  unless  it  be 
health  nurses  and  visitors  for  mothers'  pensions. 

In  his  twenty-fifth  month  as  chief  executive  Mayor 
Walker  called  the  sixty  marshals  together.  He  gave 
them  a  ^^first  and  last  warning"  about  misconduct  in 
office,  especially  abuse  of  the  poor.  He  did  not  explain 
why  the  warning  had  not  been  twenty  months  earlier. 

He  said  that  many  of  them  had  been  guilty  of  sharp 
practices,  callousness,  discourtesy  and  other  abuses  of 
power  which  he  wanted  stopped  at  once. 

They  had  misrepresented  themselves  as  lawyers  and 
charged  fees  for  doing  work  which  only  lawyers  might 
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legally  do.  They  had  claimed  to  have  ^^nfluence"  in 
the  poor  man's  court.  They  had  intimidated  the  poor 
and  ignorant  with  displays  of  force. 

They  had  made  money  out  of  the  credulity  of  aliens 
and  illiterates.  For  example,  they  occupied  offices  with 
other  types  of  business  to  give  foreign-born  citizens  the 
impression  that  they  could  do  things  which  people  with 
the  same  title  do  in  foreign  countries. 

He  advised  them  to  appeal  to  voters  if  they  found 
their  salaries  insufficient  to  support  their  families.  He 
promised  to  help  them  get  higher  salaries,  forgetting 
that  their  pay  is  not  from  salaries  but  from  fees.  His 
promise  of  ^^full  support"  toward  higher  salaries 
^^stirred  the  hitherto  silent  men  to  applaud." 

Why  had  there  been  a  dead  silence?  Guilty  con- 
sciences were  many.  They  knew  the  mayor  ^^had  the 
goods"  on  them.  He  had  been  very  severe.  His  ap- 
peal for  the  poor  and  unfortunate  moved  the  heart. 
He  told  them  that  any  one  of  them  who  caused  "a 
breath  of  scandal  or  a  taint  of  graft"  during  his  ad- 
ministration would  .  .  .  ^^find  himself  divorced  from 
the  public  service." 

This  was  a  first-page  news  story.  It  had  been  many 
a  year  since  such  high  ground  had  been  taken  so  dra- 
matically by  any  mayor. 

No  marshal  and  no  newspaper  spoiled  the  effect  by 
recalling  that  there  had  not  been  a  week  for  a  year 
when  breaths  of  scandal  and  taints  of  graft  had  not 
touched  his  administration.  At  the  moment  he  was 
speaking  a  bus  scandal  was  the  subject  of  three  law- 
suits, a  school  salary  scandal  was  the  subject  of  a  law- 
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suit,  water  graft  was  being  specifically  investigated  by 
his  commissioner  of  accounts,  a  sewer  pipe  scandal 
that  his  administration  had  neither  prevented  nor  dis- 
closed was  recalling  the  palmiest  days  of  Tammany 
misrule  and  he  himself  was  about  to  publish  charges 
that  one  large  city  hospital  was  scandalously  mistreat- 
ing the  sick  poor. 

The  mayor's  severity  and  his  threat  did  not  frighten 
marshals.  They  kept  taking  chances.  The  commis- 
sioner of  accounts  investigated.  The  mayor's  assistant 
heard  the  charges.  A  dozen  were  found  guilty.  The 
mayor  kept  his  word  and  divorced  them  from  the  pub- 
lic service.  This  was  easier  in  the  case  of  marshals 
than  with  markets  supervisors  because  the  marshals 
were  not  on  the  payroll  and  could  not  be  of  as  much 
use  to  grafting  district  leaders  as  could  markets  super- 
visors, for  example,  certain  of  a  constant  "good  thing" 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  Hence  the  mayor's  fail- 
ure, above  cited,  to  keep  his  anti-graft  pledge  so  far  as 
markets  exploitation  of  the  poor  went. 

Abuse  of  the  Sick 

The  morning  of  his  seven  hundred  and  sixty-second 
day  and  Tammany  Hall's  three  thousand,  six  hundred 
and  eighty-second  day  in  complete  control  Mayor 
Walker  issued  twenty-five  charges  against  one  large 
city  hospital.  Those  charges  were  not  by  irresponsible 
carping  critics.  Their  animus  was  not  scandal.  They 
were  by  his  commissioner  of  accounts.  All  but  two 
alleged  serious  existing  abuses  of  sick  patients. 
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The  dietary  department  was  ^^stagnantly  ineffective.'' 

^Tractically  no  intelligent  or  remotely  efficient  system'' 
existed  for  proper  disciplining  of  nurses,  internes  or  other 
employees  or  for  properly  supervising  "any  conditions  or 
influences  that  might  be  detrimental  to  them." 

The  method  used  to  decide  whether  patients  or  relatives 
should  reimburse  the  city  for  hospital  care  "reeked  with 
favoritism  and  injustice." 

The  feeding  of  patients  had  been  handled  in  a  "deplor- 
ably inefficient  manner." 

Important  and  essential  information  had  been  neglect- 
fully omitted  in  describing  the  ailments,  needs  and  progress 
of  patients. 

"Favoritism,  pull  and  special  backing"  played  a  great 
part  in  the  selection  of  internes  for  the  hospital. 

"Rank  favoritism"  was  shown  in  choosing  internes  for 
paid  positions. 

The  filing  of  death  certificates  was  "unlawfully  delayed" 
in  many  instances. 

"Ambulance  chasers"  found  it  easy  to  obtain  "profitable 
interviews  with  injured  persons"  in  the  hospital  for  treat- 
ment. 

The  handling  and  distribution  of  hospital  supplies  was 
"inefficient,  incompetent  and  wasteful." 

Night  service  was  so  neglected  that  "insufficient  means 
exist  for  securing  emergency,  medical  and  related  service." 

Employing  and  directing  of  non-skilled  help  was  handled 
"in  the  loosest  possible  manner"  and  civil  service  rules  were 
"openly  violated." 

"Physically  unfit,"  meaning  physically  unsafe,  low  sal- 
aried help  was  employed  and  "insufficient  safeguards  placed 
about  the  activities  of  the  hospital  barber." 
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It  was  a  Tammany  Hall  mayor  who  gave  out  twenty- 
five  indictments  by  his  commissioner  of  accounts  of  a 
city  hospital  that  had  been  under  Tammany  manage- 
ment ten  years.  Gratitude  for  his  not  waiting  another 
day  should  not  obscure  the  following  seven  facts: 

1.  There  was  not  a  fact  of  significance  in  this  indictment 
that  was  not  available  to  the  mayor  the  first  day  he  took 
office. 

2.  The  conditions  were  of  Tammany  HalPs  creating. 

3.  Nothing  was  reported  that  might  not  have  been  re- 
ported seven  months  earlier  after  the  matter  was  first  given 
to  the  commissioner  of  accounts. 

4.  There  was  no  indication  that  the  mayor's  commissioner 
or  the  mayor  had  tried  to  secure  constructive  changes  as 
the  facts  were  first  ascertained. 

5.  When  the  mayor  wrote:  ^^It  would  seem  imperative 
that  you  make  a  similar  analysis  of  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  other  city  hospitals"  he  expressed  no  interest  whatso- 
ever in  preventing  the  abuse  of  sick  patients,  in  stopping 
civil  service  violations,  in  learning  where  else  his  civil  service 
commission  was  conniving  at  the  breakdown  of  the  civil 
service  law,  in  seeing  that  efficiency  records  were  installed 
in  other  city  services.  Instead  the  only  reason  the  mayor 
gave  for  wanting  other  hospitals  studied  was  ^^in  order  that 
the  possibility  of  any  racial  or  religious  discrimination  may 
be  entirely  eliminated." 

6.  This  first  extensive  study  by  "the  mayor's  eye"  under 
Mayor  Walker  was  not  in  the  interest  of  several  thousand 
neglected  sick  people.  It  was  because  three  Jewish  internes 
had  been  "brutally  hazed"  and  other  Jewish  internes  had 
suffered  from  race  prejudice  and  discrimination. 

7.  Of  twenty-five  serious  breakdowns  listed  by  the  com- 
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missioner  of  accounts  only  two  related  to  racial  abuses.  The 
others  related  to  neglect  of  patients  and  built  up  a  case  for 
getting  a  new  head  of  the  welfare  department  to  spend  about 
$15,000,000  for  new  hospitals. 

A  t5T>ically  Tammany  Hall  treatment  was  applied  to 
this  situation.  The  welfare  commissioner  said  the 
charges  were  not  true.  The  medical  board  and  superin- 
tendent denied  them. 

Then  the  mayor's  investigator  reported  that  none  of 
the  abuses  were  found  in  the  other  city  hospitals  and 
the  commissioner,  under  pressure  from  the  mayor,  ^^re- 
lieved"  the  superintendent. 

In  thus  making  a  scapegoat  of  a  medical  superin- 
tendent whom  he  publicly  defended,  the  welfare  com- 
missioner pleaded  guilty  to  charges  which  in  his  opinion 
murdered  the  reputation  of  a  great  city  hospital,  its 
hundreds  of  nurses,  its  hundreds  of  physicians  and  its 
attendants. 

This  same  action  also  erased  the  charges  which  the 
above-listed  abuses  constituted  against  the  mayor's 
civil  service  commission,  the  supervising  deputy  and 
the  welfare  commissioner,  all  of  whom  were  finally  re- 
sponsible for  the  maladministration  that  actually  ex- 
isted in  that  hospital. 

If  the  indictments  were  provable  then  charges  should 
have  been  made  against  the  commissioner  who  declared 
the  indictments  untrue,  against  the  medical  board  which 
declared  them  untrue,  and  against  the  supervising 
deputy  whose  special  business  it  was  to  prevent  all  the 
alleged  malpractices. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ^'mayor's  eye"  and  the 
mayor  made  twenty-three  charges  of  maladministration 
which  were  contrary  to  fact  such  action  was  a  menace 
to  the  whole  community. 

If  the  commissioner  of  accounts  ever  found  those 
conditions  in  one  hospital  m.ost  of  them  undoubtedly 
existed  in  other  hospitals  under  the  same  commissioner 
and  deputy.  If  he  never  found  them  there  the  welfare 
commissioner  ought  not  to  have  been  intimidated  into 
confessing  them. 

After  the  storm  passed  over  it  turned  out  that  ^^re- 
lieving'' the  superintendent  had  not  meant  ^^removed" 
as  the  public  had  been  tricked  into  believing.  Instead 
it  meant  a  couple  of  months'  vacation  for  the  superin- 
tendent, his  reinstatement  and  the  official  admission  in 
effect  that  the  commissioner  of  accounts  had  without 
justification  attacked  the  hospital  service. 

The  mayor's  dropping  the  case  with  his  investigator 
thus  publicly  indicted  for  blackguarding,  was  the  better 
part  of  valor.  The  welfare  commissioner  and  hospital 
physicians  had  vast  strength  with  religious  and  chari- 
table societies  receiving  city  money  and  they  had  the 
determining  word  with  Tammany  Hall  leaders. 

Abuse  of  Bath  Patrons 

How  the  poor  man  fares  at  the  hands  of  Tammany 
Hall  as  the  poor  man's  friend  when  no  one  is  looking 
is  again  shown  by  abuses  in  public  baths  the  very 
month  of  Smith's  nomination  for  president. 

The  taxpayer  built  and  maintains  interior  showers 
and  swimming  pools  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
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who  cannot  decently  take  baths  in  their  tenement 
homes.  Over  10,000,000  bathers  were  reported  for 
Manhattan  alone  in  1927.  As  there  is  a  difference  of 
over  60  per  cent  between  the  month  of  low  patronage 
and  the  month  of  high  patronage  it  is  obvious  that 
there  might  be  many  million  more  baths  taken  a  year. 

A  field  study  of  the  six  swimming  pools  in  Manhat- 
tan revealed  the  following  evidences  of  Tammany 
wholesale  disregard  for  the  poor  while  proclaiming  its 
devotion  to  them: 

The  actual  number  using  one  large  bath  July  2 1 
was  reported  to  the  borough  president  at  5,670.  The 
Institute  for  Public  Service  counted  every  person  who 
entered  that  bath  from  6.50  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  except  for 
the  supper  hour.  It  counted  502.  Allowing  100  for 
the  supper  hour  of  little  use,  which  is  over-liberal, 
there  were  602  users  and  5,670  claimed  users,  a  fish 
story  exaggeration  of  5,068  out  of  5,670. 

This  means  a  padding  of  845  per  cent.  It  also  means 
a  padding  of  the  budget  to  take  care  of  a  spurious  total. 
It  means  a  payroll  padding  to  have  attendants  for  a 
fictitious  patronage.  It  means  employees  who  perjured 
themselves.  It  means  inspectors  who  either  did  not 
inspect  or  else  connived  at  falsification  of  records.  It 
means  a  public  fooled.  And  it  means  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  poor  people  each  week  not  using  these  com- 
forts and  necessities  who  would  be  using  them  if  the 
truth  were  made  known  about  the  room  for  bathers. 

Other  conditions  that  shouted  for  remedy  included 
these: 

Swimming  instructors  did  not  instruct,  which  means 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls,  women  and 
men  not  learning  to  swim  who  would  learn  if  these 
swimming  instructors  did  the  work  for  which  they 
are  paid.  Instead  the  so-called  instructors  roamed 
about  in  street  clothes. 

The  clothing  that  prevented  teaching  hundreds  of 
thousands  to  swim  also  prevented  the  life-saving  work 
for  which  these  attendants  were  paid.  It  would  be  un- 
safe, clad  as  the  rescuers  were,  to  try  to  rescue  ai  drown- 
ing person. 

Because  the  attendants  wanted  to  get  away  early  and 
reduce  their  work  shower  patrons  were  turned  away  an 
hour  and  a  half  earlier  each  of  six  days  than  the  rules 
said  the  baths  were  open,  and  an  hour  earlier  Sundays, 
while  pool  patrons  were  losing  six  hours  twice  a  week 
at  the  very  hours  when  most  desirable,  namely,  after 
four  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings.  Some  pools 
closed  also  at  four  Wednesdays,  another  six-hour  cheat. 

Instead  of  having  vacations  taken  when  the  demand 
for  attendants'  services  were  at  low  ebb  the  manage- 
ment let  attendants  go  at  the  very  peak  of  the  need 
for  them  in  midsummer.  Instead  of  allowing  the  two 
weeks  supposed  to  be  allowed  civil  servants  the  man- 
agement allowed  a  minimum  of  twenty-five  days,  with 
extra  vacations  for  favored  employees^ — at  the  cost  of 
laboring  taxpayers  enjoying  no  vacation. 

The  privilege  of  furnishing  soap,  towels  and  in  some 
baths  bathing  suits,  was  given  out  supposedly  to  "de- 
serving widows."  This  business,  worth  $50,000  to 
$100,000  a  year  net  profit  in  Manhattan  alone,  was 
not  under  city  control.    It  was  a  private  arrangement 
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between  the  borough  president  and  the  favored  widows. 
City  property  was  used.  City  patrons  were  served. 
City-paid  employees  helped.  The  city  did  not  make 
sure  that  the  suits  and  towels  did  not  spread  disease. 
Nor  did  it  control  the  financial  part.  It  may  be  that 
^^only  deserving  widows"  were  given  this  chance  to  do 
a  big  business  at  a  big  profit,  but  usually  such  a  rela- 
tion anywhere  in  the  world  means  that  widows  are 
figureheads  for  political  grafters. 

Finally  there  was  absolutely  no  study  of  service  or 
unused  opportunity  for  service.  The  borough  presi- 
dent did  not  study  the  reports  to  see  if  there  was  a 
chance  to  double  the  reported  use.  He  made  no  test 
to  see  if  the  huge  totals  were  padded.  He  had  no  ad- 
vertising of  the  baths  in  their  localities.  He  did  not 
even  have  the  rules  posted.  Started  as  a  boon  for  the 
poor  the  public  baths  were  treated  in  1928  as  a  sort  of 
private  preserve  for  attendants,  glad  to  have  patrons 
when  not  too  much  trouble.  No  pretense  was  made  of 
accurately  counting  the  bathers.  Guesses  were  made 
instead.  It  would  be  fairer  to  say  that  fabrications 
were  made  because  attendants  knew  they  were  perjur- 
ing themselves  when  they  sent  in  totals  845  per  cent 
too  large. 


CHAPTER  XX 

$700,000,000  ON   FALSE  PRETENSES 

Tammany  Hall  secured  from  the  state  legislatures 
of  1926  and  1927  a  proposal  to  amend  the  state  con- 
stitution so  as  to  let  New  York  City  borrow  $300,- 
000,000  for  new  subways  outside  the  total  debt  which 
the  constitution  then  allowed.  Voters  throughout  New 
York  State  were  to  be  asked  to  vote  on  this  question. 
If  they  voted  permission  it  would  take  over  $700,000,- 
000  to  pay  back  the  added  borrowings. 

The  proposal  was  not  new.  Mayor  Hylan  had  tried 
hard  to  get  $275,000,000,  but  too  many  New  Yorkers 
thought  it  bad  financing  while  others  opposed  any- 
thing that  Hylan  wanted.  Tammany's  Walker  in 
1926  seemed  safer  than  Tammany's  Hylan  in  1925. 
Governor  Smith  had  opposed  Hylan;  he  had  spon- 
sored Walker.  Legislators  had  never  warmed  to  Hy- 
lan; Walker  was  known  to  them  as  Jimmie,  the  good- 
natured,  clever,  trading  minority  leader.  They  liked 
his  promises,  plausibility  and  parties.  They  leaned  to- 
ward his  proposal  the  first  year,  1926,  largely  as  an 
expression  of  "wish  you  well." 

By  the  second  year,  and  the  second  passing  which 
the  New  York  law  requires  before  a  constitutional 
amendment  may  be  submitted  to  the  people,  wide 
doubt  had  arisen  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  $300,000,000 
amendment.    Tammany's  Walker  had  not  changed  the 
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subway  policies  of  Tammany's  Hylan.  No  plan  had 
been  worked  out  yet  for  running  the  subways.  Most 
of  Hylan's  appointees  had  been  retained.  The  first 
Walker  budget  called  for  $67,000,000  more  than  the 
last  budget  which  Hylan  spent,  in  spite  of  Walker's 
campaign  claims  that  Hylan  was  wasteful. 

Because  Tammany  policies  had  not  changed  as  was 
expected  the  year  before  several  business  organiza- 
tions changed  their  minds  about  increasing  the  debt 
limit  $300,000,000  with  an  ultimate  cost  to  taxpayers 
of  over  $700,000,000.  They  now  wanted  the  proposal 
killed.  The  Republicans  began  asking  questions  but 
by  the  sleight  of  hand  in  which  Tammany  is  expert  the 
Republican  questioner  was  wheedled  or  frightened  off. 
While  wavering  they  were  reminded  that  Tammany's 
Comptroller  Berry  was  opposed  to  the  added  debt  limit 
and  that  Governor  Smith  had  all  along  thought  it  un- 
necessary and  a  great  mistake.  Since  the  Republican 
legislature  could  not  be  blamed  for  agreeing  with  a 
Tammany  comptroller  and  a  Tammany  governor  rather 
than  with  Tammany  spenders  they  arranged  to  hear 
Comptroller  Berry.  His  opposition  was  so  well  known 
that  advocates  feared  the  proposal  surely  would  be 
killed. 

In  the  meantime  Tammany  discipline  was  brought 
to  play.  Instead  of  saying  to  the  legislative  committee 
what  he  had  been  saying  in  and  out  of  season  at  home, 
namely,  that  the  added  debt  was  unnecessary  and 
wrong,  the  comptroller  said  it  should  be  voted.  There- 
fore on  the  theory  that  the  greatest  of  home  rule  cities 
was  entitled  to  ask  for  a  popular  vote  the  Republicans 
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passed  the  measure  which  if  approved  by  the  people 
of  the  state  would  give  Tammany  Hall  power  to  borrow 
what  must  cost  the  people  of  New  York  City  over 
$700,000,000  to  pay  back. 

When  the  time  for  state-wide  voting  approached 
Tammany  Hall  found  itself  on  the  defensive.  Buffalo's 
business  men  said  that  Buffalo  did  not  need  or  want  to 
borrow  $10,000,000  more.  Rochester's  leading  news- 
paper said  that  Rochester  did  not  need  it.  Syracuse 
papers  gave  publicity,  as  did  several  other  upstate 
cities,  to  proof  that  New  York  did  not  need  it.  Exten- 
sive agitation  against  it  started  in  New  York.  Agencies 
that  had  formerly  favored  it  came  out  against  it. 

How  did  Tammany  Hall  act?  The  mayor  cam- 
paigned by  speech,  interview  and  radio  without,  how- 
ever, letting  opponents  of  the  amendment  use  the  tax- 
supported  radio  station.  He  and  other  officers  de- 
clared, as  did  an  anonymous  committee  of  1,000  busi- 
ness men  for  whom  only  one  man  ever  spoke,  that  with- 
out this  amendment  the  five-cent  fare  could  not  be  kept, 
new  subways  could  not  be  built  and  the  subway  prob- 
lem could  not  be  solved. 

One  most  telling  argument  was  that  the  existing  sub- 
ways were  already  so  overcrowded  that  not  even  one 
more  car  could  be  put  on  during  the  rush  hour  and 
that  not  even  with  a  quarter  fare  instead  of  a  five-cent 
fare  could  a  car  be  added.  Therefore  the  only  thing  to 
do  was  to  get  the  $300,000,000  added  borrowing  power. 

Were  these  statements  true?    Not  the  least  bit. 

The  first  one  was  proved  untrue  when  the  state  tran- 
sit commission,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  campaign, 
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ordered  lOo  cars  added  by  one  subway.  Later  it 
ordered  432  cars  added  to  trains  in  the  other  subway, 
an  addition  of  23,000  car  miles  a  day  and  8,000,000 
a  year.  It  also  ordered  shortly  after  election  that 
station  platforms  be  lengthened  at  the  operating  com- 
panies' expense.  Shorter  stops  were  ordered.  This 
was  further  evidence  that  great  additions  to  the  number 
of  trains  could  be  made  without  first  getting  $300,000,- 
000  by  constitutional  amendment. 

Equally  false  was  the  statement  that  increasing  fares 
could  not  increase  service.  Even  a  ranchman  who 
never  saw  a  subway  knows  that  it  takes  more  men  to 
handle  cattle  in  nine  corals  than  in  six  and  more  men 
and  more  repairs  to  treat  human  beings  a  little  less 
like  cattle  in  nine  subway  cars  than  in  six  or  in  nine 
subway  trains  than  in  six.  Letting  the  companies 
charge  more  would  make  it  possible  for  them  to  hire 
more  workers  and  carry  more  people  without  losing 
money.  There  is  plainly  a  saturation  point  in  a  carfare 
as  well  as  in  a  car,  although  the  treatment  of  men  and 
women  in  New  York  subways  does  look  as  if  there  is 
always  to  be  room  for  one  more. 

The  amendment  itself  read  that  the  added  borrowing 
power  was  for  new  subways,  but  by  election  time  Tam- 
many Hall  was  boldly  saying  that  it  wanted  the  money 
to  buy  old  subways  and  elevated  lines — two  purposes 
which  the  legislature  thought  it  had  defeated  when  in 
1927  it  reworded  the  amendment  to  permit  added  bor- 
rowing power  for  new  subways. 

The  worst  falsehood  of  all  was  that  the  $300,000,- 
000,  which  would  cost  over  $700,000,000  to  pay  back, 
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was  needed  if  transit  conditions  were  to  be  made  safe 
and  decent.  On  the  contrary  there  was  literally 
"money  to  burn." 

After  the  $300,000,000  free  from  the  debt  limit  was 
available  the  same  Tammany  Hall  comptroller  who 
told  the  legislature  it  was  needed  when  they  knew  he 
knew  it  wasn't,  reported  a  borrowing  balance  March 
I,  1928,  of  $282,700,000  without  the  special  exemp- 
tion which  at  that  time  amounted  to  $282,500,000 
more.  This  made  a  total  borrowing  power  of  $585,- 
200,000,  enough  to  make  the  stingiest  Tammany 
spender's  mouth  water. 

The  Three  Tailors 

Newspaper  advertisements  by  a  "committee  of  1,000 
business  men"  urged  the  amendment.  When  chambers 
of  commerce,  real  estate  boards,  Merchants  Associa- 
tion, United  Realty  Owners,  City  Club,  Citizens'  Union 
and  the  Institute  for  Public  Service  opposed  the  debt 
as  unnecessary,  the  man  on  the  street  could  hardly 
help  being  impressed  by  assurances  from  a  committee 
of  1,000  non-partisan  business  men  that  added  borrow- 
ing power  was  indispensable.  The  way  this  imposing 
but  anonymous  committee  helped  shows  Tammany 
Hall's  ingenuity  in  what,  to  it,  is  always  a  game  and  a 
game  to  win. 

No  one  ever  knew  whether  the  1,000  were  1,000  or 
100  or  10  or  only  descendants  of  "the  people  of  Eng- 
land" who  after  deluging  Parliament  with  petitions 
turned  out  to  be  "the  three  tailors  of  Tooley  Street." 

The  one  spokesman  carried  weight  with  the  public 
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because  he  was  a  bank  president  whose  last  appearance 
in  politics  had  been  in  19 17  as  the  anti-Tammany 
candidate  against  Al  Smith  for  aldermanic  president. 
After  his  defeat  he  said  that  "the  most  important  prob- 
lem" in  New  York  City  was  "to  destroy  Tammany 
Hall."  In  using  him  to  win  friends  for  its  $700,000,- 
000  falsehood,  Tammany  Hall  was  illustrating  Honest 
Graft  Plunkett's  reminder  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  send  a  district  leader  on  such  an  errand. 

Nor  did  the  committee  make  the  tactical  mistake  of 
advertising  to  the  public  how  many  business  men  de- 
clined to  lend  their  names  for  such  reasons  as  were 
written  to  the  committee  by  Lewis  H.  Pounds,  a  former 
Republican  state  treasurer  and  former  borough  presi- 
dent: 

"It  was  decidedly  stated  when  this  proposition  was  passed 
that  a  proper  policy  or  plan  for  building  subways,  which 
would  not  make  them  an  excessive  and  continuous  burden 
on  the  taxpayers,  would  be  worked  out  and  presented  to  the 
public  before  this  amendment  came  up  for  vote.  As  you 
know  this  has  not  been  done. 

"Taking  into  consideration  the  unbusinesslike  talk  coming 
from  officials  having  to  do  with  the  question  there  never 
was  a  more  disturbing  and  uneconomic  proposition  put  be- 
fore the  people  of  this  city.  ...  I  have  never  found  any- 
thing as  serious  and  far-reaching  in  its  effects  upon  property 
interests.  ...  I  cannot  understand  how  a  banker  can  advo- 
cate the  adoption  of  this  amendment." 


CHAPTER  XXI 

DISHONEST  AND  HONEST  GRAFT 

Shortly  after  Mayor  Walker  took  office  his  new 
health  commissioner  made  startling,  charges  of  corrup- 
tion in  his  department.  He  said  it  was  ^^honeycombed 
with  graft"  and  needed  reorganization  "from  top  to 
bottom.''  These  charges  were  not  new.  They  had 
been  made  during  the  election  campaign,  but  what 
Candidate  Walker  and  Tammany  could  deny  with 
plausible  scorn  Mayor  Walker  and  Tammany  could 
hardly  deny  when  it  came  from  their  own  comjnis- 
sioner. 

A  former  Tammany  judge  was  asked  by  the  mayor 
to  investigate.  He  took  over  a  year  and  finally  handed 
in  evidence  which  led  to  sending  one  or  two  higher 
officials  to  state  prison  and  to  indicting  forty  others. 

The  head  of  Tammany  Hall,  himself  a  former  judge, 
denied  that  the  organization  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  graft  or  wanted  any  grafter  protected.  While  this 
high  ground  came  belatedly  no  one  could  fairly  lay  the 
graft  at  its  door — although  the  blame  for  inefficiency 
undoubtedly  belonged  there — unless  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  organization  knew  about  and  profited  from  it. 
Four  facts,  however,  laid  serious  responsibility  at  its 
door. 

The  Tammany  investigator  for  the  Tammany  mayor 
said  that  future  district  leaders  should  be  persuaded  to 
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operate  elsewhere  than  in  the  health  department.  This 
was  admission  from  a  high  Tammany  source  that  dis- 
trict leaders  were  still  using  the  health  department  for 
patronage  and  other  interference  with  health  work. 

Secondly,  he  said  that  it  seemed  most  unlikely  that 
the  health  secretary  who  had  been  there  during  all  the 
graft  period  had  not,  despite  his  sworn  denial,  known 
about  the  wholesale  and  honeycombing  graft  and  in- 
competence. For  choosing  the  man  so  characterized  as 
Walker's  budget  director  for  the  whole  city  Tammany 
Hall  cannot  dodge  responsibility.  He  was  the  district 
leader  in  the  Tammany  chief's  own  district.  Objectors 
maintained  that  if  he  had  been  so  innocent  as  not  to 
know  of  graft  all  around  him  he  was  obviously  not  a 
natural  born  budget  guardian.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  had  known  about  the  graft,  as  the  examining  judge 
said  was  highly  probable,  and  had  perjured  himself  by 
denying  it,  then  obviously  he  was  not  the  man  for  di- 
recting Tammany  budgets  of  over  two  and  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  for  operation  alone. 

In  a  third  way  Tammany  Hall  assumed  responsibility 
for  conditions  in  the  health  department.  Its  senior 
United  States  senator.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  said  this 
secretary  had  been  ^ ^unusually  efficient"  while  the 
former  was  health  commissioner.  Yet  when  this  certifi- 
cate was  given  it  was  clear  that  the  secretary  was  the 
principal  dispenser  of  jobs  for  temporary  inspectors 
against  a  bubonic  plague  invasion  which  the  Tammany 
examiner  of  1927  said  had  never  been  a  serious  possi- 
bility. 

Finally  the  promises  to  reorganize  the  health  de- 
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partment  had  not  been  kept  by  August,  1928.  Outside 
surveyors,  including  the  mayor's  brother,  had  reported 
that  the  inefficiency  of  the  different  divisions  had 
ranged  from  30  to  70  per  cent  and  almost  100  per  cent. 
The  commissioner  reported  these  findings  to  the  board 
of  estimate  and  apportionment  in  1926.  Nevertheless 
sinecures  and  inefficiencies  were  forced  on  the  depart- 
ment— which  is  only  a  polite  wording  for  payroll  pad- 
ding and  false  certifying. 

The  commissioner  pleaded  for  the  right  to  go  ahead 
with  reorganization.  He  even  made  public  speeches 
urging  it.  Still  reorganization  lagged.  Two  long  years 
were  lost,  perhaps  more. 

It  was  an  open  secret  that  Tammany  HalFs  chief 
found  the  commissioner  conspicuously  and  profanely 
unfit  for  purposes  of  the  organization  because  he  either 
couldn't  or  wouldn't  see  that  health  department  re- 
organization must  play  second  fiddle  to  Tammany  Hall 
organization. 

The  last  week  in  January,  1928,  the  mayor  approved 
three  key  appointments  that  were  for  efficiency  rather 
than  politics — thanks  to  a  great  deal  of  public  and 
private  pressure  from  organized  physicians.  In  August, 
1928,  he  pressed  reorganization,  but  after  the  reforming 
commissioner.  Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris,  resigned. 

Pick-Up  Street  Cleaners 

It  was  two  weeks  before  the  new  Tammany  budget 
director  was  to  issue  his  first  '^tentative  budget"  or 
tentative  spending  plan  for  the  next  year.  Every  year 
this  document  must  be  ready  by  October  loth.    Then 
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taxpayers  have  hearings  at  which  to  say  what  they 
want  added  and  what  they  want  taken  out.  Then  the 
city  fathers  have  ten  days  in  which  to  study  objections 
and  appeals.  On  the  20th  they  must  have  ready  a 
^'proposed  budget."  The  tentative  one  is  just  a  feeler 
and  may  be  raised  or  lowered.  The  proposed  budget 
may  not  be  raised.  Anything  not  in  it  must  wait  over 
to  the  next  year. 

Well,  two  weeks  before  the  tentative  budget  for  1927 
was  out,  a  man  came  to  our  office  to  talk  about  the 
budget.    He  was  a  complete  stranger  to  us.    He  said: 

"I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  an  item  of  $100,000  which 
will  not  be  in  the  tentative  budget  and  will  not  be  even  whis- 
pered about,  but  will  be  in  item  2351  of  the  proposed  budget. 
It  will  be  in  5  point  type,  but  it  will  be  there  $100,000 
strong  and  will  probably  stay  there  because  there  are  power- 
ful influences  behind  it. 

"The  $100,000  will  be  for  vacuum  street  cleaners.  They 
will  be  ten  at  $10,000  each.  Of  the  total  amount  30  per 
cent  is  to  be  split  between  an  agent  and  a  brother  of  the 
mayor.  The  machine  has  been  tried  and  reported  against 
by  the  city  engineers.  The  commissioner  of  street  cleaning 
did  not  even  ask  for  these  machines  in  his  budget,  which 
shows  they  are  not  urgent." 

Naturally  we  waited  eagerly  to  see  if  item  2351  had 
$100,000  added  for  vacuum  cleaners.  Sure  enough  it 
had.  No  one  had  publicly  said  a  word  for  them. 
Other  things  like  playgrounds  for  which  the  public 
pleaded  had  been  refused  because  money  was  lacking. 
But  this  $100,000  was  there.    Protests  were  made  pub- 
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licly  to  the  budget  makers  but  to  no  avail.  The  money 
stayed  in. 

A  few  months  later  public  bids  were  advertised  for. 
The  specifications  called  for  the  particular  machine 
which  we  had  been  told  was  to  get  the  $100,000.  There 
were  two  bidders.  The  favored  company  bid  $99,962, 
another  bid  $73,500.  The  first  bidder  bought  his 
surety  bond  from  a  company  which  a  brother  of  the 
mayor  had  recently  joined  (despite  Tammany  HalPs 
righteousi — and  proper — indignation  that  Hylan's  son- 
in-law's  family  used  a  similar  surety  company  to  lure 
city  contractors) . 

Which  do  you  guess  got  that  contract?  Well,  the 
lowest  bidder  didn't  get  it,  although  it  had  had  success- 
ful experience  in  several  cities.  When  we  asked  the 
purchase  department  under  the  mayor  why  the  lower 
bid  was  passed  over  we  were  told:  ^^They  did  not  say 
their  machine  was  as  good  as  the  other,  so  we  did  not 
consider  their  bid  at  all."    Just  like  that! 

Fortunately  the  defeated  and  wronged  bidder  pro- 
tested. The  comptroller  investigated.  Publicity  was 
given.  The  contract  was  not  signed.  The  winner,  after 
agreeing  to  take  $75,000  was  told  to  wait  until  he 
proved  his  machine  good.  He  finally  got  the  pay  in 
1928. 

In  the  good  old  days  Tammany  plans  did  not  break 
down  that  way.  It  got  what  it  wanted  and  had  comp- 
trollers who  did  what  it  wanted.  Even  when  seeking 
the  presidency  for  its  favorite  son  Tammany  Hall  did 
not  let  its  comptroller  throw  out  this  contract  as  fraudu- 
lent. 
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Making  Crime  Cheap  and  Safe 

In  the  summer  of  1927  numerous  complaints  were 
sent  to  the  proper  officials  about  a  night  club  that 
began  making  the  night  hideous  after  respectable  places 
closed.  Singing  and  yelling  would  begin  after  2  a.m. 
and  last  until  after  daylight.  Letter  after  letter  to  the 
mayor's  own  office  and  to  several  of  his  departments 
brought  no  action  whatever.  They  did  bring  courteous 
letters  saying  that  the  complaint  had  been  referred 
"and  you  may  be  assured  everything  will  be 
done.  .  .  ." 

Finally  one  morning  after  four  a  business  man  who 
could  not  afford  the  nightly  loss  of  sleep  which  the 
nuisance  caused  went  out  to  look  for  a  policeman. 
Together  they  went  to  the  place  where  a  public 
nuisance  was  being  committed  and  the  cabaret  and 
night  club  laws  violated.  The  door  was  locked.  Tar- 
dily a  sinister  plug-ugly  man  of  the  bouncer  type  came 
out  of  some  dark  doorway  across  the  street  and  after 
much  "stalling"  let  the  policeman  in.  Upstairs  in  a 
vile  den,  ill  ventilated  and  dark,  the  man  in  charge 
said:  "Hell,  this  ain't  no  night  club,  this  is  a  speak- 
easy." The  place  certainly  looked  the  part.  Standing 
at  the  bar  in  uniform,  coat  unbuttoned  and  hat  off 
was  a  police  officer  drinking.  These  facts  were  immedi- 
ately reported  to  the  mayor  and  police  department. 

When  later  the  lawbreaker  was  hailed  to  court  on 
complaint  of  four  business  men  against  the  illegal  revels 
he  strutted  around  the  court  as  if  he  were  the  proprietor 
of  the  court  itself  instead  of  the  speakeasy  proprietor. 
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At  the  very  sessions  where  his  lawyer  or  he  himself 
was  postponing  action  on  the  nuisance  charge  for 
specious  excuses  the  proprietor  was  hailed  to  the  bar 
on  charges  of  violating  city  ordinances  against  conduct- 
ing night  clubs  and  cabarets  without  permits  or  for 
other  offenses.  While  waiting  he  chatted  confidentially 
with  the  attendants  and  conducted  himself  as  a  privin 
leged  guest.  As  the  charges  were  read  the  magistrate- 
several  different  ones — ^would  look  at  him  with 
friendly  smile  and  say:  ^Well?"  He  would  say, 
"Guilty."  The  magistrate  would  smilingly  say  "$s?'' 
He  would  smile,  pay  his  $s  fine,  wait  to  plead  for 
postponement  on  the  nuisance  charge  and  then  go  oul 
to  violate  the  law  profitably  for  one  day  more. 

The  very  magistrate  who  had  just  politely  and  re- 
gretfully fined  him  again  on  his  plea  of  guilty  would 
turn  roughly  and  scowlingly  at  neighbors  who  came  for 
an  opportunity  to  sleep  nights  so  that  they  could  go  on 
earning  money  to  pay  taxes  for  the  magistrates'  court. 

"Why  are  you  so  vindictive?"  one  asked. 

In  the  court  itself  this  almost  daily  visitor  on  charges 
of  lawbreaking  said:  "What's  a  fine  or  $5,000  to  Little 
Heimie?"  And  again,  before  court  officers,  "I'll  spend 
$1,600  to  make  this  case  fall  down." 

Magistrate  after  magistrate  went  over  this  case  the 
same  way.  Repeated  appeals  were  made  to  the  mayor j 
chief  magistrate,  police  department,  license  depart- 
ment, etc.  Finally  the  long  drawn  out  case  was  dis- 
missed—because two  of  the  four  complaining  business 
men  could  not  afford  to  lose  time  from  business  for 
court  in  addition  to  losing  sleep^ — on  the  ground  thai 
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keeping  ^^only  two"  awake  was  not  a  nuisance.    The 
law  said  "several." 

The  police  finally  closed  the  place  and — at  public  ex- 
pense— kept  three  shifts  on  the  premises  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  to  prevent  further  violation  while  little 
Heimie  flitted  to  another  joint  without  jeopardizing  his 
relations  with  magistrates. 

All  the  facts  were  submitted  currently  to  the  mayor's 
office  and  the  chief  magistrate.  To  both  it  was  sug- 
gested as  a  type  case  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
way  magistrates  were  making  it  cheap  and  safe  to  com- 
mit crime.  No  investigation  was  started.  No  such 
investigation  was  ever  started  by  Tammany  Hall. 

The  acting  chief  magistrate  promised  to  stop  post- 
ponement. The  police  department  offered  to  put  on 
charges  the  officer  observed  carousing  with  lawbreakers 
at  4  A.M.    Neither  took  preventive  steps. 

No  worse  treason  to  the  Tammany  organization 
could  be  perpetrated,  for  without  influence  in  magis- 
trates' courts  a  Tammany  district  leader  would  fall 
into  the  class  of  mere  garden  variety  of  citizen  and 
neighbor.  It  is  not  expected  that  a  mere  district  leader 
shall  influence  a  supreme  court  justice;  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  magistrates  will  refuse  to  be  influenced  by 
district  leaders. 

Yet  all  plans  for  curbing  crime  will  skid  and  fizzle 
that  do  not  include  continuous  study  of  the  working 
efficiency  of,  criminal  courts,  including  especially  the 
magistrates'  courts  and  the  part  played  by  prosecuting 
assistants  when  cases  first  arise.  Against  such  con- 
tinuous study  or  even  sporadic  study  Al  Smith's  Tarn- 
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many  just  before  election  1928  was  solidly  ar- 
rayed. As  an  organization  it  would  rather  see  Al 
Smith  defeated  for  president  than  have  the  magis- 
trates' courts  in  Tammany  Hall's  own  city  put  on  a 
basis  of  impartial  justice  and  high  efficiency. 

Standing  by  Bandits  and  Burglars 

In  1927  the  whole  nation  was  stirred  to  action  against 
the  men  and  women  who  foster  robbery  by  receiving 
and  paying  for  stolen  goods.  They  are  known  to  the 
criminal  world  as  ^^fences."  They  take  none  of  the 
risk  but  make  most  of  the  money  from  banditry,  bur- 
glary and  sneak-thieving.  Without  them  the  thief  is 
helpless  in  most  instances,  for  few  honest  people  will 
buy  suspicious  goods  from  sneaky  strangers  no  matter 
how  low  the  price. 

In  rousing  public  sentiment  against  legally  shielding 
fences  stories  were  told  of  thieves  who  got  only  $20 
for  a  brooch  worth  $2,500 — -only  $8  for  a  watch  worth 
$150,  and  the  like. 

The  police  commissioner  whom  Governor  Smith  had 
recommended  to  the  Tammany  administration  under 
Walker  called  the  fence  "the  greatest  single  cause  of 
organized  crime."  He  did  all  he  could  for  a  bill 
introduced  at  Albany  which  would  have  taken  away  the 
fence's  shields — a  law  prohibiting  courts  from  accepting 
the  testimony  of  thieves  regarding  the  fence  partners 
and  instigators  of  their  crimes. 

The  bill  almost  passed.  One  vote  would  have  put 
it  over.    No  one  was  openly  against  it.    The  Baumes 
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Crime  Commission  was  for  it.  So  was  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion. So  were  the  newspapers.  It  was  killed  and  by 
forty-six  Tammany  votes  from  New  York. 

The  Evening  World,  which  in  1928  was  appalled  that 
any  one  should  connect  Candidate  Al  Smith  with  Tam- 
many misdeeds,  printed  a  ^'RoU  of  Dishonor."  It  con- 
demned the  Tammany  chief  for  saying  nothing.  It 
printed  a  declaration  by  Governor  Smith  that  voting 
on  the  fence  bill  was  the  individual  legislator's  "own 
individual  affair  and  not  the  affair  of  their  party."  It 
wanted  every  voter  to  ask  the  Tammany  "interference" 
for  fences,  "Why  did  you  vote  on  the  side  of  bandits 
and  burglars?" 

Tammany  redesignated  the  fence  protectors  for  as- 
sembly and  forty-one  went  back.  The  fence  bill  passed 
in  1928.  Tammany  did  not  again  solidly  oppose  it. 
Among  the  assets  of  Governor  Smith  as  governor  few 
loom  larger  than  this  bill  which  he  insisted  was  not  a 
party  affair  when  Tammany  was  against  it. 

A  word  from  Governor  Smith  would  have  burned  up 
the  individual  solicitude  for  the  fence.  A  word  from 
Chief  Olvany  of  Tammany  Hall  would  have  left  no 
boy  on  the  burning  deck  when  all  but  him  had  fled. 
Not  a  Tammany  assemblyman  would  have  lined  up 
with  the  fence  if  he  had  not  believed  that  Tammany 
Hall  not  only  winked  at  it  but  insisted  upon  it  as  evi- 
dence of  "good  teamwork."  It  takes  courage  that 
comes  only  from  discipline  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
in  one's  neighborhood  as  the  shield  of  men  and  women 
worse  than  bandits  and  burglars. 
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A  Magistrate's  Visitor 

A  blind  pig  was  raided.  The  next  morning  the  man 
who  owned  the  blind  pig  went  into  secret  conference 
with  the  magistrate  who  should  long  ago  have  broken 
friendly  relations  with  him,  for  years  under  surveillance 
by  federal  and  city  police.  That  conference  was  in  the 
interest  of  a  crook  whom  the  police  had  arrested  the 
night  before. 

Instead  of  all  the  power  of  the  city  administration 
being  arrayed  against  secret  conferences  between  a 
magistrate  and  a  district  leader  interceding  for  a  crook, 
this  particular  district  leader  was  given  a  $3,500  posi- 
tion. His  title  was  "secretary  to  the  consulting  engi- 
neer" of  Richmond  Borough.  His  borough  president 
tried  to  get  a  $250  increase  for  him,  but  somehow  that 
effort  was  unsuccessful.  Later  this  man  was  made 
chairman  of  the  banquet  committee  for  the  celebration 
of  bridges  to  New  Jersey,  June  20,  1928. 

The  incumbent  was  not  a  secretary.  He  was  not 
intended  to  do  secretarial  work.  His  business  was 
keeping  hotel  and  leading  a  Tammany  district.  The 
hotel  he  kept  was  the  kind  that  neighborhoods  regret 
and  that  police  and  prohibition  agents  watch.  Records 
showed  two  raids  by  federal  officers.  Local  police  say 
he  had  another  recent  raid  which  was  not  put  on  the 
police  records. 

No  one  in  his  neighborhood  believed  that  the  pro- 
prietor was  given  a  $3,500  city  post  for  any  work.  To 
the  people  of  Staten  Island  it  was  a  clear  case  of  pay- 
roll padding,  "honest  graft.'' 
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Because  the  civil  service  law  requires  competition 
for  secretaries  the  budget  title  of  this  particular  post 
was  changed  so  that  it  read  for  1928  ^'secretary  or 
confidential  inspector."  The  alternative  title  made  it 
possible  to  name  this  man  without  competition  for  a 
workless  job  instead  of  any  one  of  many  who  in  good 
faith  took  the  examination  for  secretary  expecting 
there  would  be  an  opening. 

There  was  never  any  reason  for  either  a  confidential 
inspector  or  a  secretary  to  the  engine^er  in  the  smallest 
of  five  boroughs.  No  other  borough  had  such  a  posi- 
tion. It  was  put  there  to  take  care  of  a  district  Tam- 
many leader. 

Before  this  confidential  secretary  could  be  appointed 
and  draw  city  pay  it  was  necessary  for  the  civil  service 
commission  to  exempt  him.  It  had  to  decide  that  this 
man  had  special  qualifications  for  the  post  of  secretary. 
Some  one  had  to  certify  that  he  was  specially  fitted 
and  that  his  character  was  satisfactory.  Although  the 
general  municipal  law  of  New  York  State  and  the  char- 
ter of  New  York  City  make  it  necessary  for  public 
service  offices,  like  the  civil  service  commission,  to  let 
a  taxpayer  see  its  public  records,  that  right  was  refused 
in  the  case  of  this  confidential  inspector.  Thus  a  body 
that  was  established  to  prevent  waste  and  illegality  not 
only  connived  at  it  but  itself  broke  the  law  by  forcing 
citizens  to  start  a  lawisuit  in  order  to  see  a  public 
record.  It  went  through  the  form  of  holding  an  exami- 
nation for  secretary,  but  by  July,  1928,  had  not  re- 
ported any  list.  Therefore  the  ^^temporary"  employee 
still  drew  his  sinecure  pay. 
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Immigrants  knew  it.  High  school  boys  knew  it. 
Honest  workers  knew  it.  City  officers  knew  it.  City 
employees  knew  it.  The  moral  effect  was  the  kind  that 
fosters  crime.  Instead  of  being  a  protection  to  tax- 
payers the  civil  service  commission  became  a  protection 
to  tax  wasters  and  lawbreakers.  Instead  of  shocking 
Al  Smith's  Tammany  Hall  such  use  of  public  money 
seemed  all  right  and  only  ^  ^honest  graft"  so  long  as  the 
general  public  didn't  make  a  fuss  or  some  citizen  didn't 
start  a  lawsuit— as  was  done  in  this  case. 

June  30,  1928,  after  another  man  had  been  found 
dead  at  this  man's  so-called  hotel  the  Tammany  leaders 
of  Staten  Island  held  an  outing  at  his  place.  The 
slogan  in  selling  tickets  was  ^^Help  Bob  out."  Insiders 
were  told  the  bar  would  be  found  on  the  second  floor. 

A  Squatter  Succeeds 

A  private  corporation  erected  some  buildings  on  a 
main  thoroughfare  from  Brooklyn  through  Queens. 
The  time  came  when  the  public  needed  its  thorough- 
fare for  traffic.  Question:  should  the  city  give  up  that 
part  of  Atlantic  Avenue  forever  or  should  the  private 
company  move  back  its  buildings? 

The  company  offered  to  give  the  city  some  of  its 
land  for  a  street  if  the  city  would  swerve  Atlantic  Ave- 
nue enough  out  of  its  course  to  save  the  company^s 
buildings.  In  fact  the  company  generously  prepared 
and  executed  a  deed. 

Local  civic  bodies  objected  to  this  transaction  for  two 
reasons:  it  took  away  a  public  road  and  substituted  a 
bent  road  for  a  straight  road  where  there  was  bound  to 
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be  a  vast  traffic;  furthermore  the  deed  if  accepted 
would  exempt  the  private  company  from  assessments 
on  the  property  from  which  the  deeded  strip  was  taken 
and  insure  the  permanence  of  the  buildings  in  the 
public's  avenue. 

Repeatedly  this  matter  was  considered  and  marked 
for  future  consideration.  It  hung  along  nearly  a  year. 
The  corporation  counsel  told  the  board  of  estimate 
the  deed  was  all  right  if  the  board  meant  to  grant  these 
favors.    Civic  bodies  waxed  warmer. 

Finally  May  19,  1927,  a  revised  deed  was  approved 
for  acceptance  by  the  board.  The  public  had  won 
hands  down. 

Until  almost  a  year  later  the  rejected  deed  was  filed 
instead  of  the  approved  deed.  The  deed-babies  had 
been  "switched"  by  deed-nurses. 

Local  taxpayers  protested.  No  attention  whatever 
was  paid  to  them.  When  publicity  in  a  Manhattan 
paper  became  certain,  after  local  protests  had  been 
ignored  two  weeks,  a  mistake  was  admitted.  A  woman 
clerk  took  the  blame  for  the  failure  of  the  secretary  of 
the  board  of  estimate  and  the  city's  lawyer  to  protect 
the  public.    Honest  graft  almost  turned  dishonest. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

UNDER  THE  MUNICIPAL  SOFA 

Tammany  Hall's  candidate  for  mayor  in  1925  is 
a  campaigner  after  the  hearts  of  crowds.  He  appeals. 
He  is  glib.  He  has  humor.  He  soars  under  the  spell 
of  his  own  emotion  and  public  applause.  Unlike  Smith 
he  has  an  unalloyed  Irish  temperament  that  seeks  ef- 
fects for  drama's  sake,  whatever  the  actual  truth  may 
be. 

Candidate  James  J.  Walker  was  attacking  a  Tam- 
many competitor  for  the  Tammany  nomination.  He 
could  not  of  course  attack  Tammany.  His  criticisms 
were  necessarily  guarded.  He  couldn't  very  well  say 
that  Tammany  Hall  commissioners,  even  under  a  Tam- 
many mayor  who  was  no  longer  backed  by  the  organiza- 
tion, had  been  purposely  wasteful,  much  less  corrupt. 
He  admitted  that  there  had  been  waste.  His  way  of 
putting  it  was  "Undoubtedly  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  dust  swept  under  the  municipal  sofa."  He 
promised  to  make  it  his  first  duty  to  sweep  the  waste 
out  from  under  the  municipal  sofa. 

Up  to  1928  no  sweeping  had  begun  except  in  health 
and  police  departments.  On  the  whole  more  dust  than 
ever  was  being  swept  under  the  municipal  sofa.  When 
the  majority  of  Hylan's  Tammany  appointees  were  re- 
tained it  meant  that  dust  would  not  be  disturbed  in 
their  activities. 
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Nor  was  there  a  new  broom  elsewhere  than  under 
the  sofa.  Hence  housekeeping  went  on  as  it  had  been 
going,  only  on  a  more  liberal  scale.  Even  in  transit 
matters  the  old  officers  were  retained  for  constructing 
and  planning.  Governor  Smith  displaced  a  state  tran- 
sit commission  for  working  out  a  plan  to  unify  transit 
with  a  majority  of  members  known  as  Tammany  men, 
though  not  quite  the  kind  that  Tammany  preferred 
because  loyal  first  to  Governor  Smith. 

Not  starting  out  with  a  search  for  dust  there  never 
came  a  time  when  looking  for  dust  seemed  worth  while. 
Unfortunately  for  taxpayer^  there  was  not  the  induce- 
ment of  necessity.  The  preceding  Tammany  adminis- 
tration voting  the  next  year's  budget  just  the  week 
before  election,  added  $37,000,000  to  the  operation 
budget — a  practice  on  which  Tammany  Hall  has  no 
copyright.  That  is  a  very  large  sum  to  absorb  into  a 
working  program.  The  pressure  to  spend  rather  than 
to  save  was  of  course  terrific  and  constant.  There  are 
scouts  always  reporting  to  Tammany  leaders  where 
there  is  a  maverick  dollar,  job  or  promotion.  Mayor 
Walker  was  not  pressed  by  the  Tammany  organization 
to  start  sweeping  the  dust  out  from  under  the  sofa. 
Naturally  Tammany  pressure  was  all  the  other  way. 

The  mayor  did  name  a  committee  of  477  on  city 
planning.  It  was  so  constituted,  however,  that  Tam- 
many Hall  had  a  veto  on  its  proposals.  Although  much 
easier  to  do  a  big  service  in  four  months  than  in  four 
years  the  unwieldy  committee  was  late  in  getting  into 
action  and  let  golden  years  go  by.  Meanwhile  influ- 
ential agencies  and  individuals  were  estopped  from 
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even  inquiring  about  city  waste.  Criticism  was  con- 
sidered improper  because  the  mayor's  committee  was 
studying.  It  was  no  secret  that  the  truth  was  being 
censored  so  that  little  could  be  let  out  except  what 
Tammany  Hall  thought  would  strengthen  its  own  con- 
trol. 

When  in  June,  1928,  the  ponderous  committee  re- 
ported it  did  not  point  to  dust  under  the  municipal  sofa. 
It  forecast  huge  future  spending  for  needed  improve- 
ments. It  urged  consolidation  of  departments  in  gen- 
eral with  special  emphasis  upon  those  dealing  with  con- 
struction and  inspection  of  buildings.  It  offered 
numerous  suggestions  for  city  planning.  But  it  scrupu- 
lously avoided  turning  light  upon  the  "waste,  graft  and 
incapability"  which  Mayor  Walker  deplored  when 
thanking  the  committee  for  its  report 

When  the  mayor  said  that  these  irregularities  could 
not  be  stopped  without  reorganizing  the  city  govern- 
ment no  one  rose  to  remind  him  of  his  promise  to  sweep 
under  the  sofa  or  of  the  sweeping  powers  he  and  the 
comptroller  already  had  but  failed  to  use  for  correction 
of  the  deplored  evils. 

The  first  budget  voted  by  the  Walker  administration, 
headed  by  the  first  out  and  out  Tammany  mayor  since 
Van  Wyck,  was  for  comparable  purposes  over  $60,- 
000,000  above  the  last  Hylan  year  when  dust  under  the 
municipal  sofa  was  charged  by  Tammany  as  one  rea- 
son for  Hylan's  retirement.  The  second  year  an  even 
larger  second  increase  was  voted,  over  $40,000,000, 
making  $100,000,000  above  the  Hylan  mark  two  years 
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before.     With  all  that  money  in  hand  sofa-searching 
would  have  been  poor  Tammany  policy. 

The  graft  disclosures  of  1928  showed  dust  and  gold 
dust  everywhere  the  surface  was  scratched. 

Central  Park  Neglect 

Central  Park  is  linked  by  Tammany  Hall  with  itself 
and  Broadway  as  ^inseparable  from  New  York."  It 
is  still  better  known  outside  New  York  than  was  Tam- 
many Hall.    The  whole  country  has  been  proud  of  it. 

The  Tammany  Hall  of  1928  admitted  that  Central 
Park  had  been  shamefully  neglected  by  previous  Tam- 
many administrations.  The  soil  had  been  allowed  to 
run  down.  Vandals  had  been  permitted  to  overrun  and 
destroy  the  shrubbery.  Footpaths  had  defaced  the 
lawns. 

While  the  mayor  and  the  park  commissioner  were 
in  Europe  during  the  summer  of  1927  more  litter  was 
reported  to  the  acting  mayor  near  the  main  walks  on 
one  side  of  one-half  of  Central  Park  than  they  could 
see  in  all  the  parks  of  Europe.  This  was  months  after 
committees  of  women  and  business  men  had  deplored 
the  neglect  and  over  a  year  after  the  mayor  had 
vociferously  promised  to  stop  the  neglect. 

It  was  also  months  after  a  new  commissioner  had 
been  appointed  to  spend  a  new  extra  million  dollars  in 
rescuing  the  park.  It  was  two  months  after  the  com- 
missioner had  been  written: 

"The  conditions  which  affront  the  public  worst  in  Cen- 
tral Park  are  not  due  to  lack  of  money  but  to  lack  of  ad- 
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ministrative  attention.  The  day  that  concession  holders 
first  believe  that  their  concessions  will  be  taken  away  from 
them  if  they  commit  or  permit  litter  around  their  stands  or 
houses  every  one  will  become  a  recruit  for  a  clean  and  orderly 
park." 

Yet  newspapers  six  weeks  old  were  lying  along  main 
trodden  paths.  Just  a  few  feet  from  the  attractive 
bowling  green  were  a  couple  of  bushels  of  papers  and 
bottles  in  one  pile.  On  and  under  the  benches  of  one 
artistic  shelter  were  several  bushels  of  litter  which  a 
carelessly  thrown  match  might  easily  cause  to  burn 
up  the  wooden  kiosk.  The  once  uniquely  beautiful 
Shakespeare  garden  was  a  jungle  of  neglect.  At  as 
prominent  an  entrance  as  West  Seventy-second  street 
there  was  on  every  side  old  litter  shouting  chronic 
neglect.  Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  children's  play- 
ground upon  which  a  public-spirited  citizen  had  spent 
over  $100,000  there  was  an  offensive  heap  of  refuse 
which  kept  on  growing  from  May  to  August. 

This  was  Mayor  Walker's  second  year,  Tammany 
Hall's  tenth  continuous  year,  and  in  spite  of  public 
indignation  that  rose  to  scandal  heights.  Mayor 
Walker  let  out  the  Hylan  commissioner — a  Tammany 
sachem  of  distinguished  lineage^ — and  put  in  an  inti- 
mate personal  friend,  a  former  Tammany  senator,  but 
neglect  of  Central  Park  continued.  While  insisting 
that  the  park  was  being  mismanaged  the  board  of  esti- 
mate kept  rigjit  on  voting  money  for  extraordinary 
repairs. 

Everything  was  tried  but  efficient  management.    It 
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was  not  even  expected  that  the  park  commissioner 
would  give  all  his  time  to  park  work,  although  presi- 
dent of  the  park  board  for  all  boroughs  and  responsible 
for  not  only  Central  Park  but  for  Riverside  Park,  two 
other  parks  with  over  loo  acres,  two  others  of  over 
50  acres,  twelve  others  of  over  10  acres  and  59  smaller 
parks. 

Again  in  August,  1928,  despite  enormous  increases 
to  keep  the  park  decently,  litter  defaced  the  park — as 
correctable  as  it  was  obvious. 

It  was  not  the  mayor  or  his  park  commissioner  who 
advertised  the  encroachment  of  a  railroad  upon  water- 
front property  on  Riverside  Drive  that  had  been  set 
aside  for  parks.  Permission  which  the  railroad  had 
considered  official  had  been  given  it  to  occupy  these 
park  lands.  An  outraged  and  watchful  neighborhood 
moved  just  in  time.  City-wide  protests  grew  into  a 
rumble  which  became  a  roar.  Members  of  the  board 
of  estimate  investigated  and  expressed  surprise  that  the 
railroad  had  occupied  park  land,  although  their  official 
engineers  had  recommended  it. 

The  mayor,  just  back  from\  Europe,  not  only 
seethed  with  seeming  indignation  but  ordered  the  re- 
moval of  the  railroad  by  force  if  necessary.  Possessing 
the  land  for  good  and  all,  as  it  believed,  the  railroad 
cared  little  for  the  big-stick  talk  about  the  illegality 
of  its  occupancy. 

Months  later  when  the  public  supposed  the  eviction 
had  taken  place  and  the  land  recovered  a  plan  came 
before  the  board  of  estimate  by  which  the  railroad  was 
to  stay  on  that  park  land.    Not  only  that  but  in  other 
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ways  the  city  officers  were  proposing  a  bargain  with 
the  railroad  which  was  far  less  advantageous  for  the 
city  than  the  bargain  of  191 6  which,  with  Tammany 
Hall's  campaigning,  largely  helped  drive  the  anti-Tam- 
many administration  out  of  office.  The  railroad  was  to 
be  above  ground  for  longer  distances;  it  was  to  have 
more  of  the  city's  waterfront;  and  it  was  to  have  an 
elevated  line  all  down  the  west  side  of  Manhattan 
Island,  near  which  it  was  to  have  power  to  condemn 
whole  blocks  of  property  for  railroad  yards  in  midtown 
and  downtown  districts. 

Officials  claimed  that  commerce  would  be  hampered 
unless  five  blocks  of  waterfront  were  taken  from  River- 
side Park  for  docks  between  153rd  and  15 8th  streets. 
Citizens  protested  against  ^^commercial  disfigurement 
and  accompanying  nuisances."  An  engineer  with  a 
long  record  of  opposition  to  park  neglect  egged  the 
opposition  on  by  insisting  that  the  five  blocks  were  not 
needed  for  docks,  would  only  be  absorbed  by  railroad 
floats  and  represented  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  city's  125  miles  of  waterfront. 

'Walker  Calls  It  Petty 
The  Cops  Call  It  Great'* 

Under  the  above  caption  a  reader  of  and  listener  in 
on  public  professions  of  cleanness  by  the  Tammany 
mayor  of  1928  protested  against  the  following  mayor- 
alty claims: 

^^I  have  succeeded  in  stifling  public  graft  and  treachery. 
"There  isn't  a  trace  of  graft  in  this  administration. 
"This  office  is  as  clean  as  a  hound's  tooth. 
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"The  police  department  is  clean — with  petty  exceptions. 
"The  board  of  estimate  hasn't  a  single  blot  on  its  record 
and  its  efficiency  has  been  unquestioned." 

The  above  clean  bill  of  health  for  the  Tammany  Hall 
of  1928  which  Mayor  Walker  gave  to  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion provoked  complaints  to  the  Institute  for  Public 
Service  that  make  the  following  composite  picture  of 
police  evils.  It  is  given,  without  attempt  to  verify,  as 
an  illustration  of  help  that  is  constantly  flowing  to  the 
mayor  and  being  as  completely  disregarded  as  were  the 
complaints  of  police  evils  under  the  Tammany  of  Van 
Wyck  and  Gaynor. 

"In  over  twenty  years  graft,  loafing,  wasting,  faking, 
shake-down,  never  reached  the  pinnacle  that  they  are  at  to- 
day. (The  city  editor  of  a  great  paper  told  me  he  had 
facts  to  prove  this.  If  true  it  parallels  high  efficiency  at 
many  points,  especially  traffic  control.) 

"Of  $45,000,000  for  the  police  department  about  $10,- 
000,000  is  wasted  through  inefficiency,  loafing,  waste,  auto- 
mobiles, stationery,  unnecessary  details  of  cops,  drivers, 
clerks,  chauffeurs,  inspectors  of  hacks  and  plain  clothes  men 
for  this  and  that  or  little  of  nothing. 

"Efficiency  and  morale  in  the  police  department  are  all 
shot  to  hell — II  cops  busted  in  January,  86  in  the  year 
1927.  With  a  total  of  129  men  fined  ten  days  pay,  30  men 
fifteen  days,  102  men  twenty  days  and  73  men  thirty  days 
in  two  years  there  can  be  no  morale  or  discipline  there. 

"The  slogan  is  ^Get  it,  but  don't  get  caught  and  if  you 
get  in  get  out  of  it." 

"Deputy  Commissioner prevents  publicity. 

"Ask  about  40  cases  of  liquor  stolen  from  the  47th  Street 
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Station,  the  load  of  beer  sold  in  the  126th  Street  Station, 
the  load  taken  out  of  the  South  Street  storehouse  distrib- 
uted by  the  cops  of  the  Oak  Street  Station. 

"Investigate  the  shooting  in  the  104th  Street  Station,  the 
found  jewelry  stolen  from  the  desk  in  West  20th  Street,  the 
sergeants  in  West  30th  Street  fighting  over  dividends,  two 
lieutenants  in  West  40th  Street  coming  to  blows  over  the 
split,  the  sight-seeing  buses  giving  up  to  the  traffic  squad 
inspector. 

"X.Y.Z.  got  dough  for  two  years  from  policy  players  and 
he  is  promoted  to  an  inspectorship.  Z.Y.X.  has  collected 
from  policy  players  for  the  last  year  and  he  is  made  a 
deputy  inspector. 

"Police  statistics  show  that  crime  has  been  reduced.  You 
know  how.  They  classify  homicides  as  suicides,  robberies 
as  assaults,  grand  larcenies  and  burglaries  as  investigations 
and  then  on  top  of  this  they  do  not  enter  serious  offenses  on 
the  records  at  all  unless  the  aggrieved  party  is  big  or  there 
may  be  a  squawk. 

"There  are  no  true  real  statistics  in  the  department.  The 
idea  is  to  kill  everything  unless  there  is  a  holler.  Then 
the  able  deputy  kills  it.  [Worse  than  inadequate  and  in- 
accurate statistics  are  the  unstudied  police  statistics.] 

"Accidents  are  not  reported  by  men  on  patrol.  They  are 
written  in  memo  books.  When  any  person  inquires  for 
information  he  is  referred  to  the  man  on  the  post  who 
gives  all  the  particulars  if  the  party  has  the  best  offer  and 
splits  the  donation  with  the  lieutenant.  This  is  general  all 
over. 

"Police  Officer  Blank  is  so  disgusted  that  he  is  praying 
for  the  time  that  he  can  retire  and  leave  such  a  dirty  and 
rotten  bunch.    Everybody  is  looking  for  graft.    He  hates 
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to  go  anywhere  because  it  is  the  first  thing  his  friends  tell 
about. 

"The  motorcycle  men  have  a  game.  When  a  speeder 
is  caught,  he  gives  a  card  with  a  certain  motorcycle  patrol- 
man's name  on  it  to  the  officer  who  catches  him.  This 
officer  returns  it  to  the  one  whose  name  it  bears.  The 
holder  of  the  card  then  goes  to  the  motorcycle  patrolman 
whose  name  is  on  it,  pays  him,  gets  the  money  back  and 
everything  is  hunky-dory  until  the  next  time.  Yet  the  man 
in  charge  of  the  motorcycle  squad  was  recently  promoted. 

"Cabarets,  speakeasies  and  bail  bonds  are  paying  more 
to-day  than  ever,  with  the  captain's  boys  going  around 
shaking  them  down  regularly.  (In  July,  1928,  it  devel- 
oped that  the  Police  Glee  Club  had  been  selling  tickets  to, 
i,e.,  blackmailing,  night  club  and  speakeasy  violators.) 

"It  is  no  wonder  that  the  storekeepers  can  be  robbed  and 
assaulted  in  their  places. 

"Go  to  any  bureau  and  see  if  you  get  anything  without 
the  dough.    Try  the  license  bureau." 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

ROBOT  BUDGET   MAKERS 

Just  before  the  aldermen  voted  the  budget  of  $560,- 
000,000  for  1928  without  studying  it  the  Evening  Jowr- 
nal  carried  a  cartoon  showing  a  mechanical  man  like 
that  of  the  play  R  U  R  which  was  very  popular  a 
couple  of  years  earlier.  Only  this  robot  was  worked 
by  an  electric  wire  from  Tammany  Hall.  The 
automaton  acted  according  to  electric  orders  but  with- 
out brain  work.  The  cartoon  followed  a  news  story 
in  other  papers  which  deplored  the  failure  of  Tammany 
Hall's  aldermen  to  use  their  great  budget  power. 

At  the  aldermanic  budget  hearing  the  next  day  the 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  joked  about  them 
being  called  robots  but  looked  uneasy  when  told  that 
the  best  way  to  prove  that  they  were  not  robots  was 
to  show  some  head  in  cutting  the  budget  before  them. 

The  Tammany  committeemen  gloated  over  the  ab- 
sence of  taxpayers  from  the  hearing — there  was  only 
one  citizen  present  when  the  hearing  began.  They  did 
not  even  look  self-conscious  when  told  that  the  absence 
of  an  audience  meant  contempt  for  them  as  robots. 
^If  you  cut  the  budget  this  time  the  room  will  be  full 
to  overflowing  next  time/'  brought  no  comment.  They 
were  shown  that  the  budget  understated  expected  spend- 
ing by  over  $50,000,000.  They  were  shown  where  to 
save  about  $5,000,000  in  large  items.    By  the  Dutch 
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auction  method  they  were  brought  down  to  smaller 
sums  like  $700,000  and  $500,000  that  could  easily  be 
saved  without  reducing  work.  They  never  blinked  an 
eye.  They  showed  no  interest  and  less  intelligence. 
Not  one  of  them  pretended  to  know  what  was  in  the 
budget.  Not  one  of  them  wanted  to  know  or  con- 
sidered it  his  business  to  know.  It  was  pitiful  to  see 
their  ignorance  and  tragic  to  see  their  indifference. 

It  had  been  the  same  story  every  year.  Raising  their 
pay  from  $1,500  to  $5,000 — for  an  average  of  less  than 
two  hours  a  week — did  not  raise  their  quality.  Robots 
they  stayed  because  Tammany  Hall  chose  them  for 
their  willingness  to  be  robots.  In  19 18,  as  said  above, 
Al  Smith  was  their  president.  The  budget  increase 
voted  was  $11,000,000.  The  Tammany  majority  did 
not  reduce  one  cent  or  make  one  single  suggestion  as 
their  anti-Tammany  predecessors  had  done.  They 
rubber  stamped,  they  roboted.  The  difference  between 
Alderman  Al  Smith  without  a  budget  proposal  and 
Delegate  Al  Smith  explaining  to  a  constitutional  con- 
vention how  irresponsibly  state  budgets  were  being 
actually  made  in  19 15  or  Governor  Al  Smith  putting 
a  state  budget  law  into  effect  was^ — Tammany  Hall. 

One  final  test  was  made  of  the  robot  budget  makers. 
"If  you  knew  there  was  money  in  this  budget  to  pay 
the  salary  of  a  person  who  hasn't  worked  a  day  for 
four  years  but  all  that  time  has  drawn  full  pay  and  had 
two  salary  increases,  would  you  take  that  amount  out 
of  the  budget?"    That  did  flush  a  bit  of  interest. 

When  told  the  department,  Kings  County  register, 
the  finance  chairman  said:  "He  has  just  been  elected 
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by  a  bigger  vote  than  ever.'^  Another  ejaculated:  "It 
is  a  pretty  smart  person  who  can  get  four  years'  pay 
and  two  salary  raises  and  never  do  a  lick  of  work." 

Payroll  Generosity 

One  reporter  saw  the  news  interest  in  four  years' 
pay  without  work.  His  comment  was  picked  up  by 
other  newspapers  the  next  day.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle 
paid  special  attention  to  it  and  for  over  three  weeks 
ran  a  story  as  new  facts  developed.  The  tale  illus- 
trates the  attitude  of  Tammany  Hall  toward  padded 
payrolls  and  false  certification. 

A  woman  clerk  married  a  man  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  Kings  county  register,  a  Tammany  district  leader. 
She  was  kept  on  the  payroll  for  her  honeymoon  and 
four  years  more.  She  not  only  did  no  work  but  for 
a  good  part  of  the  time  had  her  tax  money  sent  to  her. 
In  the  meantime  she  had  two  babies  but  kept  on  draw- 
ing her  full  pay,  finally  $2,058  a  year,  until  January 
IS,  1928. 

Another  woman  clerk  married.  She  was  paid  with- 
out any  work  for  eight  months.  Honeymooning  was  a 
profitable  avocation  in  that  office.  Should  not  the 
American  taxpayer  encourage  matrimony? 

Another  woman  was  away  over  two  years  and  had 
her  money  sent  to  her.  Several  men  were  paid  for  no 
work  except  to  come  and  get  their  checks,  which  exer- 
tion was  avoided  by  some  who  had  their  money  sent 
them. 

Altogether  the  tax  waste  for  persons  who  did  no 
work  amounted  to  about  $80,000  a  year.    This  is  quite 
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a  tidy  sum.  Enough  if  spent  right  to  show  how  $io,- 
000,000  a  year  could  easily  be  saved. 

It  was  also  alleged  that  six  relatives  whom  the 
register  placed  on  his  temporary  payroll  during  the  hot 
months  of  two  summers,  did  no  work.  Payroll  signa- 
tures indicated  that  one  family  member  signed  for  sev- 
eral. 

The  bookkeeper  testified  that  he  had  not  only  orally 
but  in  writing  questioned  the  honesty  of  the  payrolls, 
refused  for  four  years  to  certify  them  and  in  writing 
asked  the  register  for  instructions  about  absentees. 

What  Tammany  Hall  did  about  these  allegations 
shows  what  its  standards  were  in  1927  and  1928  with 
respect  to  payroll  generosity  at  the  expense  of  tax- 
payers. Other  pay  increases  of  similar  kind,  despite 
protests  by  citizens,  would  fill  a  book. 

The  mayor  did  nothing  while  the  budget  was  pend- 
ing but  voted  salary  increases  for  this  office  beyond  the 
levels  of  registers  in  other  counties.  He  never  did  any- 
thing except  to  say  to  reporters  first  that  he  would 
look  into  the  alleged  payroll  padding  and  then,  on  the 
same  day,  that  he  would  do  nothing  because  the  comp- 
troller had  investigated  and  found  nothing. 

The  mayor  was  incorrectly  informed.  The  comp- 
troller had  not  investigated  at  all.  He  had  received 
requests  to  investigate.  He  had  received  blanket  de- 
nials from  the  register.  He  had  done  nothing  whatever 
to  justify  the  mayor's  withdrawing  his  promise  to  have 
the  commissioner  of  accounts  investigate. 

Later  the  comptroller  did  ask  his  deputy  to  investi- 
gate.   Unfortunately  it  was  a  typical  Tammany  Hall 
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investigation.  It  did  not  begin  with  the  records  at  the 
register's  office  or  at  the  residences  of  persons  who, 
the  bookkeeper  had  said,  were  being  paid  without 
working.  Instead  he  first  questioned  the  citizen  who 
had  transmitted  anonymous  complaints  to  the  comp- 
troller with  the  request  that  they  be  officially  investi- 
gated. Stenographic  notes  were  taken.  In  the  heading 
and  repeatedly  through  the  interview  it  was  cautioned 
that  the  citizen  was  merely  citing  cues  to  evidence 
which  must  be  sought  in  the  record. 

The  deputy  insisted  that  the  comptroller  had  no 
right  to  go  back  of  the  department  head's  certificate 
that  workers  were  present  and  working.  The  citizen 
insisted  that  the  charter  empowered  and  required  the 
comptroller  to  investigate  where  fraud  was  indicated, 
and  to  see  that  such  records  are  kept  as  will  make  it 
difficult  to  hide  either  payroll  fraud  or  payroll  waste. 

The  bookkeeper  who  was  willing  to  tell  the  truth 
was  questioned  at  length  by  the  deputy.  His  state- 
ments indicated  that  a  thorough  investigation  would 
disclose  fraud  and  waste. 

Then  instead  of  a  determined  search  for  evidence 
the  complaint  was  sent  to  the  officer  complained 
against,  as  was  done  by  Mayor  Gaynor  in  the  Rosen- 
thal murder  case.  Time  was  given  to  cover  up  much 
unfavorable  evidence  and  to  manufacture  a  plausible 
story  of  innocence  which  could  be  punctured  only  by 
evidence  from  the  record  or  by  outside  witnesses. 

The  next  move  was  to  hold  hearings.  The  register 
was  to  be  heard.  But  that  hearing  began  by  question- 
ing the  citizen  in  public  over  the  ground  of  his  affi- 
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davit.  Cases  were  picked  not  in  sequence  but  here  or 
there  in  the  order  of  greatest  plausibility  for  the  regis- 
ter's story  to  follow.  Nothing  was  left  undone  to 
create  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  the  generous  use  of 
taxpayer's  money  for  sick  old  men  (illegally  retained) 
and  neurasthenic  or  honeymooning  women. 

At  one  time  the  deputy  read  the  law  about  the  comp- 
troller's power  to  audit  payrolls.  He  read  only  part  of 
it  and  then  misstated  what  he  had  just  read.  Before 
he  put  the  accused  on  the  stand  he  had  done  his  best 
to  make  the  charges  seem  baseless.  In  an  impatient 
voice  he  repeatedly  declared  that  no  ^^evidence"  was 
being  given  him  when  the  very  document  he  was  read- 
ing from  reiterated  that  it  did  not  pretend  to  be  evi- 
dence but  was  a  request  that  the  comptroller  search 
for  evidence. 

The  register  had  a  plausible  and  moving  story.  Or 
what's  a  leader  for?  He  brought  a  galaxy  of  subor- 
dinates to  swear  to  alibis,  presences  and  hard  work  by 
all  the  alleged  absentees.  Physicians'  certificates  were 
read  about  professional  treatments  four  and  two  years 
earlier.  There  was  no  cross  questioning.  Not  an  in- 
dication that  this  flood  of  testimony  needed  verifying. 
Not  a  check  when  altogether  too  much  was  being 
proved.    Witnesses  were  not  even  heard  separately. 

Here  was  an  elected  officer,  a  district  leader,  a  big 
frog  socially,  a  drawer  of  $12,000  a  year  from  his  city 
salary  alone,  solemnly  testifying  that  for  two  summers 
six  members  of  his  family,  middle-aged  sisters,  a 
mother  of  young  children,  his  own  housekeeper — and 
all  of  them  Irish  at  that — ^were  working  through  the 
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hottest  months  at  night  on  unpleasantly  hard  duties 
for  $5  a  day. 

If  an  Irishman  would  do  this  surely  Honest  Graft 
Plunkett  was  wrong  in  saying  that  no  Irishman  would 
steal  the  roof  off  an  almshouse. 

Then  this  same  group,  almost  all  Irish,  swore  that  a 
woman  clerk  left  her  self-supporting  clerkship  for  mar- 
riage to  a  husband  drawing  then  $4,070  a  year  from 
his  city  salary  alone,  immediately  began  working  nights 
full  time,  kept  on  working  nights  full  time  for  four 
years  even  while  her  husband  was  earning  $4,400  and 
while  she  reared  two  babies. 

Stealing  a  zinc  roof  off  an  almshouse  would  be  a 
deed  of  valor  and  respectability  compared  with  such 
treatment  of  an  Irish-American  woman  by  an  Irish- 
American  man. 

What  the  comptroller  sought  and  found  in  the  rec- 
ords to  prove  service  or  to  prove  perjury  had  not  yet 
been  reported  by  August  15,  1928. 

It  is  known  that  new  time  books  were  installed  but 
not  if  old  time  books  were  destroyed  before  their  proof 
of  perjury  was  taken  by  the  comptroller.  It  is  also 
known  that  on  what  the  comptroller  called  "no  evi- 
dence" the  register  lost  reelection  as  district  leader 
because  his  Tammany  opponent  fixed  the  title  "Payroll 
Jim"  on  him. 

The  case  is  cited  because  the  way  it  was  handled 
convinced  Tammany  Hall  devotees  and  two  million 
citizens  without  Tammany  Hall  connections  that  there 
would  be  no  interference  with  padded  payrolls,  false 
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certifications  and  other  payroll  perjury  if  the  Tam- 
many Hall  of  1928  could  prevent  it. 

Yet  failure  to  use  the  comptroller's  powers  to  pre- 
vent fraud,  after  fraud  had  been  indicated,  would  be 
grounds  enough  for  investigation  and  removal  by  a 
Tammany  governor  freed  by  the  obligations  and 
eminence  of  his  office  from  any  loyalty  but  to  the  law 
and  the  whole  public. 

As  other  instances  in  this  book  show  the  payroll 
generosity  here  described  is  a  symbol  and  not  an  ex- 
ception. For  1926  the  outgoing  Tammany  comptroller 
secured  money  for  sixty-two  employees  whom  his  suc- 
cessor found  unnecessary  but  an  easy  source  of  salary 
increases  and  a  reputation  for  increasing  salaries  with- 
out raising  the  budget  total. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


Within  three  months  Tammany  Hall's  Al  Smith 
and  Al  Smith's  Tammany  Hall  submitted  executive 
budgets.  They  were  illuminating  contrasts  between 
Tammany  Hall  in  the  minority  and  Tammany  Hall  in 
complete  control  over  public  purse  strings. 

Governor  Smith's  $229,000,000  executive  budget  of 
January,  1928,  for  New  York  State  had  only  publicity 
significance  until  the  legislative  majority  of  the  op- 
posing party  acted  upon  it.  Tammany  Hall's  first 
$490,000,000  executive  budget  of  October,  1927,  for 
New  York  City's  next  year  need  not  have  been  changed 
a  dollar  because  Mayor  Walker  for  Tammany  Hall 
had  complete  control. 

Governor  Smith's  budget  showed  what  revenues 
were  in  sight  to  meet  his  $229,000,000  proposal,  al- 
though it  did  mistakenly  count  a  mill  tax  on  real 
estate  as  an  asset  when  in  law  the  direct  realty  tax  is 
only  for  making  up  a  deficit  if  revenues  ran  short. 
Mayor  Walker's  budget  was  completely  silent  as  to 
revenues  for  meeting  his  initial  $490,000,000  proposals 
that  later  grew  $30,000,000.  It  is  true  that  Mayor 
Walker  could  not  compel  the  comptroller — Governor 
Smith's  personal  choice — to  tell  everybody  what  the 
latter's  office  always  cherishes  as  a  secret,  but  it  is  also 
true  first  that  the  comptroller  would  not  have  refused 
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the  information  had  the  mayor  requested  it  and  sec- 
ondly that  the  mayor  could  have  estimated  just  as  well 
as  the  comptroller. 

Governor  Smith's  budget  was  his  executive  program 
for  work  to  be  done,  money  to  be  spent  and  ways  to 
raise  the  money.  Mayor  Walker's  budget  was  no  pro- 
gram at  all.  It  was  merely  a  bunch  of  figures  that  he 
admitted  did  not  include  several  parts  of  his  spending 
program.  Yet  he  alone  named  the  budget  director,  he 
could  dismiss  him,  he  could  have  required  from  him  a 
program  of  work  to  be  done  based  upon  evidence  of 
work  already  being  done.  What  he  got  was  graft-laden 
estimates  and  special  pleading  for  departments  wishing 
increases  with  no  pretense  of  fitting  allowances  to 
service. 

When  Governor  Smith's  budget  went  to  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  public  he  knew  what  was  in  it  and  what 
had  been  left  out  and  why.  When  Mayor  Walker's 
budget  went  to  his  legislature  and  the  public  it  was 
being  submitted  to  him  and  not  by  him.  On  a  scale 
of  ICG  he  could  not  have  earned  a  grade  of  13  for 
knowledge  of  it. 

It  is  true  that  a  constitutional  amendment  and 
statute  law  required  Governor  Smith  to  submit  a  pro- 
gram with  his  budget,  while  Mayor  Walker  was  not 
required  to  assume  any  more  responsibility  than  the 
seven  other  members  of  his  board  of  estimate.  It  is 
also  true  that  Mayor  Walker  had  all  the  power  he  was 
willing  to  use.  Most  of  the  spending  departments 
were  under  him  alone.  He  could  have  had  a  plan  and 
could  have  forced  a  plan.    He  could  have  asked  all 
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elected  officers  to  give  information.  He  could  have 
won  public  support  for  such  use  of  his  opportunity 
as  head  of  the  city  government.  Any  power  he  lacked 
for  absolutism  was  held  by  Tammany  Hall  because 
all  the  public  departments  were  under  its  influence  and 
dictatorship,  with  negligible  exceptions. 

Governor  Smith's  budget  did  not  dodge  controver- 
sial issues.  Nothing  known  to  be  controversial  was 
put  in  Mayor  Walker's  budget.  Salary  increases  were 
omitted.  Increases  for  charitable  institutions  were 
omitted.  Twenty  million  for  subways  was  omitted. 
Policy  problems  were  left  out  of  the  budget  until  the 
last  minute  the  law  allows,  and  dealt  with  secretly  in 
executive  sessions. 

Governor  Smith's  budget  was  not  boosted  by  him 
in  secret  every  other  hour  for  ten  days  because  he  had 
forgotten,  or  evaded,  or  weakened.  In  ten  days  Tam- 
many Hall's  budget  for  New  York  City  was  "jacked 
up"  $30,000,000.  When  this  proved  so  high  that 
meeting  it  would  raise  the  tax  rate,  $7,000,000  was 
cut  out.  The  cutting  was  not,  however,  in  actual  ex- 
penditures. With  the  exception  of  two  small  items 
not  a  sum  was  dropped,  not  a  salary  increase  was  re- 
duced, not  a  dollar  was  saved.  Instead  it  was  decided 
to  borrow  instead  of  paying  cash.  Thus  cutting  the 
budget  actually  meant  raising  the  costs,  for  interest 
on  borrowings  would  now  have  to  be  paid,  where  pay- 
ing out  of  tax  money  meant  saving  that  interest. 

Governor  Smith's  budget  put  in  all  that  his  pro- 
posals would  cost.  The  Tammany  Hall  budget  left 
about  $50,000,000  out  of  appropriations.    It  allowed 
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colleges  to  spend  tuition  fees,  the  water  department  to 
spend  certain  water  revenues,  the  health  department 
to  spend  money  received  from  the  sale  of  vaccine.  It 
did  not  conceal  the  fact  of  these  omissions.  It  ar- 
bitrarily left  them  out  of  its  budget  totals;  it  nowhere 
totaled  them;  its  summonses  excluded  them  and  de- 
ceived the  public. 

It  also  omitted  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  which 
the  board  of  education  was  to  spend,  thus  giving  the 
impression  that  a  board  of  education  bill  of  $125,- 
000,000  was  only  $84,000,000. 

^^Honest  Budgets'^ 

For  a  year  after  voting  the  budget  for  1927  Tam- 
many Hall's  mayor  and  aldermanic  president  never 
lost  an  opportunity  to  pat  the  Tammany  board  of  es- 
timate on  the  back  for  having  been  almost  completely 
honest  in  voting  that  budget.  This  pride  in  budget 
honesty  was  justifiable.  The  city  was  grateful  and 
asked  them  to  go  the  rest  of  the  way  toward  complete 
honesty  next  time. 

Comptroller  Charles  W.  Berry  told  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  that  if  the  1927  budget  had  been  all  honest 
instead  of  almost  honest  it  would  have  been  nearly 
$50,000,000  higher  than  it  was.  He  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded by  a  large  audience  when  he  requested  public 
support  for  putting  every  dollar  it  was  planned  to 
spend  in  the  next  budget. 

During  the  year  in  response  to  citizen  urging  the 
board  of  estimate,  in  the  interest  of  budget  honesty, 
ordered  that  henceforth  budget  estimates  should  show 
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just  where  changes  had  been  made  between  January 
and  June.  This  was  to  make  it  possible  for  taxpayers 
to  tell  whether  salary  increases  were  being  asked  for 
persons  who  had  just  received  salary  increases, — a 
practice  of  Tammany  administrators  right  up  to  1928. 

When  the  next  budget  time  came  around  the  public 
was  all  set  for  an  honest  budget.  Officials  had  talked 
about  it  so  much  that  business  men  took  it  for  granted 
that  of  course  everything  that  it  was  planned  to  spend 
would  be  put  in  the  next  budget.  They  were  disap- 
pointed. The  budget  finally  voted  for  1928  called 
really  for  over  $560,000,000  but  was  advertised  as  only 
$512,000,000.  Although  this  deceivingly  low  total 
was  $38,000,000  larger  than  the  not-quite-honest  bud- 
get of  the  year  before  it  was  still  over  $8,000,000  less 
than  the  comptroller  had  said  the  real  budget  for  the 
current  year  was. 

During  the  budget  hearings  Mayor  Walker  took  the 
courageous  ground  that  the  only  thing  for  the  board  of 
estimate  to  do  was  to  ^^make  its  budget  honest,  tell 
the  public  the  truth,  let  the  tax  rate  fall  where  it  may." 
But  the  King  of  France  marched  his  army  down  the 
hill  again.  Money  put  in  for  honesty's  sake  was  taken 
out  for  expediency's  sake. 

One  such  item  of  $800,000  was  not  only  taken  out 
of  honesty  but  was  dishonestly  explained.  The  mayor's 
assistant  said  that  it  had  been  discovered  that  the  rapid 
transit  act  forbade  putting  this  item  in  the  budget  and 
specifically  required  the  current  expenses  of  the  transit 
commission  to  be  met  out  of  revenue  bonds.  On  the 
contrary  that  act  specifically  required  these  expenses 
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to  be  put  in  the  budget,  but  added  that  if  a  board  of 
estimate  should  refuse  to  put  them  in  the  budget  they 
must  be  paid  out  of  revenue  bonds. 

Underhonesty  was  practiced  in  other  ways,  as  al- 
ready indicated.  Colleges  were  told  they  might  use 
fees  paid  by  students.  The  health  department  was  told 
it  might  use  money  obtained  by  selling  vaccine  and 
antitoxin.  Similarly  fees  from  bridges  and  several 
million  dollars  from  water  revenue  might  be  used.  The 
expected  cost  of  police  pensions  was  understated  by 
several  million  dollars,  as  was  the  cost  of  fire  pensions. 
All  of  these  items  were  left  out  of  the  budget  appro- 
priations, because  the  charter  compels  borrowing  to 
make  up  deficits  in  pension  funds. 

Worse  than  all  else  was  the  underhonesty  due  to 
misstating  the  school  budget.  As  mentioned  above  the 
understatement  was  over  $40,000,000,  just  for  the 
amounts  to  be  spent  by  the  board  of  education  alone. 
This  particular  underhonesty  misrepresented  both  the 
expected  school  cost  and  the  expected  city  cost.  The 
excuse  made  for  it  Was  that  it  covered  state  taxes  for 
local  schools.  The  reason  for  it  was  a  desire  to  make 
the  budget  seem  smaller.  To  prevent  the  continuance 
of  this  deception  the  state  passed  a  law  in  1928  re- 
quiring honesty  with  respect  to  school  budget  totals. 

Another  misstatement  of  the  school  budget  did  not 
misrepresent  the  total  for  the  city  but  did  misrepresent 
what  schools  would  cost.  It  was  $22,000,000  appro- 
priated for  schools  but  put  in  the  budgets  of  other 
departments.  For  example  nurses  were  budgeted  to 
the  health  department,  pensions  to  retirement  systems, 
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water  and  light  to  the  water  department,  interest  on 
and  repayments  of  loans  for  buildings  and  sites  to  the 
city's  debt  service.  In  New  York  a  school  building 
program  of  $200,000,000  never  appeared  to  cost  the 
schools  a  cent. 

Thus  by  budget  underhonesty  expected  school  costs 
exceeding  $147,000,000  for  one  year  were  advertised 
in  the  budget  appropriations  as  only  $84,000,000. 

Even  the  amount  of  the  increase  for  that  part  of 
the  total  which  was  budgeted  to  schools  was  under- 
stated. It  was  said  to  be  only  $600,000  when  it  was 
really  five  times  as  large,  not  counting  an  enormous 
$14,000,000  increase  for  salaries. 

This  is  nationally  unfortunate  because  public  educa- 
tion is  taxing  industry  over  two  billion  dollars  a  year 
on  the  theory  that  better,  more  honest,  more  thoughtful 
and  more  socially-minded  citizenship  will  result.  Un- 
derhonesty for  education  is  as  incongruous  as  falsifi- 
cation for  religion. 

How  insult  was  added  to  injury  by  last-minute  secret 
increases  for  a  favored  few  is  also  told  later. 

In  defense  of  the  underhonesty  in  its  second  budget, 
after  all  its  pretensions  of  honesty.  Tammany  Hall's 
administration  pleaded  that  after  all  it  was  nearer 
honest  than  any  predecessor  had  been,  also  that  the 
state  law  about  school  budgets  was  ambiguous  and 
that  the  city  government  is  so  organized  that  it  is 
easier  to  have  the  school  nurses  under  the  health  de- 
partment and  school  water  under  the  water  department, 
etc.  These  are  only  excuses.  The  board  of  estimate 
did  not  lift  a  finger  to  give  taxpayers  the  benefit  of  j 
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the  truth.  No  steps  were  taken  to  remove  legal  am- 
biguities. No  steps  were  taken  to  have  the  law  permit 
and  require  completely  honest  budgets.  The  simple 
bookkeeping  entries  were  not  made  which,  without  in- 
terfering with  the  way  different  departments  are  or- 
ganized, would  nevertheless  have  told  the  truth  about 
the  school  budget  and  the  city  budget. 

Ripper  Law 

Comptroller  Charles  W.  Berry  opposed  putting  $13,- 
000,000  in  the  budget  for  1928  to  redeem  short  term 
bonds  for  new  subways.  The  purpose  of  issuing  short 
term  bonds  was  to  reduce  the  annual  cost  of  running 
city-owned  subways.  If  the  interest  charge  could  be 
kept  down  a  five-cent  fare  would  pay.  The  more 
money  that  was  paid  toward  construction  before  the 
roads  were  finished  the  lower  the  interest  charges 
would  be.  Comptroller  Berry  did  not  believe  this  was 
the  right  procedure.  He  felt  sure  that  present  tax- 
payers ought  not  to  contribute  toward  keeping  a  five- 
cent  fare  for  future  car  riders.  He  insisted  that  the 
board  had  no  right  to  put  $13,000,000  in  the  debt 
service  that  was  not  yet  owed  and  he  refused  to  sell 
the  bonds  so  that  they  would  be  owed.  He  also  re- 
fused to  certify  this  $13,000,000  as  part  of  the  debt 
service  that  must  be  paid  in  1928. 

The  merit  of  his  position  does  not  concern  us.  The 
point  is  that  he  refused  to  certify.  The  Citizens' 
Union  contended  in  the  courts  that  without  his  certifi- 
cate the  $13,000,000  must  come  out  of  the  budget. 

The  first  court  decided  that  the  item  was  not  legal 
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because  the  comptroller  had  not  certified  it.  Mayor 
Walker  appealed  the  case.  While  the  matter  was 
pending,  and  before  the  second  court  acted,  the  Tam- 
many Hall  board  of  estimate,  excepting  the  comptroller, 
sitting  as  the  upper  house  in  the  home  rule  assembly, 
passed  a  bill  making  it  unnecessary  for  the  comptroller 
to  give  a  separate  certification.  The  Tammany  lower 
house,  the  aldermen,  automatically  passed  the  same 
bill,  despite  protests  by  the  press  and  the  comptroller 
against  such  action  while  the  courts  had  the  case. 

When  the  appellate  division  agreed  with  the  lower 
court  the  mayor  and  aldermanic  president  urged  that 
courts  should  not  be  allowed  to  govern  the  city  and 
interfere  with  home  rule. 

Caught  in  an  illegal  act  Tammany  Hall  tried  to  use 
its  force  to  remove  the  law  just  as  in  191 1  it  used 
its  force  in  trying  to  change  the  charter  so  that  it 
would  no  longer  forbid  unbusinesslike  practices. 

Not  liking  the  story  which  the  looking  glass  told  it 
tried  to  smash  the  glass.  As  it  turned  out  Tammany 
need  not  have  exposed  its  claws  because  the  court  of 
appeals  ordered  the  appropriation  to  stand  in  the 
budget. 


Tammany  Hall,  1869  to  1928 — 
Chuck  Conners  giving  his  annual 
"toughs'  "  ball  there,  1905.  ® 


Tony    Pastor,    tenant,    kept    ''no 
place  for  a  minister's  son." 


Tiger — "I  am  reformed  and  am  tame  now." 
Cartoonist  Nast,  1877,  to  U.  S.  A.,  1928. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

TAXING  PETER  TO  PAY  PAUL 

In  late  1927  Samuel  Untermyer,  a  distinguished 
member  of  Tammany  Hall  and  its  legal  spokesman  on 
transit  matters,  said  that  before  subway  building  ac- 
tually began  on  Eighth  Avenue  that  street's  land  prices 
went  up  300  per  cent.  That  this  would  be  the  case 
had  been  told  the  Tammany  government  of  1925  by 
its  subway  builder,  the  board  of  transportation. 

Lawyer  Untermyer's  statement  was  made  for  the 
state  transit  commission  whose  business  it  was  to  work 
out  some  plan  of  unification  for  New  York  City's 
rapid  transit.  The  commission  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Smith,  but  was  working  in  full  cooperation  with 
the  Tammany  city  government.  If  any  one  had  sources 
of  information  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  new  subways 
on  land  values  it  was  Mr.  Untermyer. 

Tammany  Hall's  statistics  did  not  interest  Tammany 
Hall's  actors.  Assessors  did  not  recognize  any  300 
per  cent  increase  in  values.  The  board  of  estimate  did 
not  ask  that  specially  benefited  land  owners  pay  any- 
thing extra  out  of  their  unearned  windfalls  toward 
the  tax-made  subways  which  were  enriching  them. 
Mr.  Untermyer  himself  did  not  demand  special  as- 
sessments for  special  benefits.  He  merely  stated  that 
properties  could  afford  special  assessments.  His  lack 
of  insistence  upon  this  repeated  suggestion  hinted  that 
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perhaps  he  realized  the  hopelessness  of  it  politically 
but  wished  to  keep  his  own  record  straight. 

How  seriously  these  newly  enriched  properties  were 
being  underassessed  is  described  later.  The  notable 
point  here  is  that  there  never  was  the  slightest  indica- 
tion during  the  first  two  years  of  the  Walker  adminis- 
tration or  the  last  year  of  the  Hylan  administration  that 
Tammany  Hall  would  work  for  or  would  permit  special 
assessments  of  special  benefits  from  new  city  built 
subways. 

For  twenty  years  the  state  rapid  transit  act  had 
authorized  special  assessments  for  subways.  Anti- 
Tammany  commissions  and  board  of  estimate  had  sev- 
eral times  proposed  them.  In  June,  1928,  the  recom- 
mendation was  renewed  by  the  mayor's  committee  on 
plan  and  survey  but  it  was  the  same  kind  of  wasted 
energy  as  "telling  a  hair-raising  story  to  a  bald-headed 
man.'' 

As  Tammany  Hall's  own  engineers^ — ^professional 
men  not  politicians — repeatedly  quoted,  the  lands 
tapped  by  the  upper  Manhattan  leg  of  the  first  subway 
had  by  19 10  increased  so  much  more  in  value  than 
had  other  sections  not  helped  by  subways  that  they 
could  have  afforded  to  pay  all  the  cost  of  building  over 
seven  such  subways  out  of  their  own  extra  benefits. 

Similarly  the  lands  specially  favored  by  the  Bronx 
subway  had  risen  enough  in  value  by  19 10  beyond  the 
average  of  sections  not  helped  by  the  subway  to  build 
five  such  subways. 

In  19 13  when  plans  did  not  contemplate  any  sub- 
ways for  Queens^ — "out  among  the  corn  stalks,"  as 
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Mayor  Gaynor  said — owners  of  real  estate  in  that 
borough  offered  to  pay  for  a  subway  themselves,  so 
sure  were  they  that  subways  would  enrich  them. 

Yet  it  was  not  until  1925  that  Tammany  Hall  as  an 
organization  squarely  faced  the  question  whether  in 
building  new  subways  it  would  help  all  taxpayers  or 
help  a  few  taxpayers.  Its  own  experts  reported  that 
out  of  the  new  subway  which  the  city  was  about  to 
build  a  few  private  owners  of  land  would  make  from 
two  to  five  billion  dollars.  They  told  Mayor  Hylan 
and  his  colleagues  that  the  only  painless  way  a  five- 
cent  fare  could  be  retained  was  to  cut  down  the  cost 
to  taxpayers  at  large  and  to  farepayers  for  building 
and  equipping  subways. 

These  Tammany  experts  proved  that  by  reducing 
annual  interest  charges — through  taking  one-fourth  the 
cost  of  new  subways  out  of  special  realty  profits  from 
those  subways — a  five-cent  fare  could  be  kept. 

Those  specially  located  property  owners  who  were 
to  make  somewhere  between  $2,000,000,000  and  $5,- 
000,000,000  were  reminded  that  even  if  they  did  put 
up  one-fourth  the  total  cost  of  the  subways  they  would 
only  forego  about  one-twelfth  the  unearned  profit  which 
they  would  reap  from  having  everybody  chip  in  toward 
those  subways. 

This  seemed  a  moderate  proposal.  There  was  noth- 
ing new  about  it.  The  principle  of  special  assessments 
for  special  benefits  was  familiar.  Riverside  Drive  was 
being  extended  with  the  understanding  that  the  whole 
city  should  pay  part  of  the  cost  because  it  was  to  the 
whole  city's  interest  to  have  this  beautifying  improve- 
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ment;  that  Manhattan  borough  should  bear  an  extra 
part  of  the  cost  because  it  would  reap  a  special  benefit; 
and  that  property  owners  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood should  pay  a  neighborhood  assessment  or  special 
benefit  assessment  in  addition  to  their  share  of  the 
taxes  to  be  paid  by  the  whole  city  and  the  extra  taxes 
to  be  paid  by  their  whole  borough. 

Political  motives  were  strong  for  demanding  a  share 
of  the  windfall  or  unearned  increment.  Daily  users 
of  subways  were  being  promised  that  whatever  hap- 
pened their  fare  would  not  be  more  than  five  cents. 
At  the  same  time  a  state  law  which  was  forced  upon 
Tammany  Hall  by  a  Republican  legislature,  though 
signed  by  Governor  Smith,  required  that  if  the  city 
should  operate  its  own  subway  it  must  charge  enough 
so  that  the  fare  would  pay  all  the  costs  including  in- 
terest on  the  bonds  and  repayment  of  those  bonds. 
The  only  way  in  sight  by  which  the  city  could  operate 
the  new  subways,  obey  this  law  and  still  keep  the  five- 
cent  fare  was  to  assess  special  benefits  against  spe- 
cially favored  properties. 

What  a  dilemma  for  Tammany  Hall!  If  it  voted 
special  assessments  for  special  benefits  it  could  not 
only  keep  the  five-cent  fare  but  tax  the  whole  city 
less. 

If  on  the  other  hand  it  refused  to  vote  special  assess- 
ments it  could  gain  special  gratitude  for  the  organiza- 
tion's leaders — and  the  profits  incidental  to  such  grati- 
tude— from  the  relatively  few  taxpayers  who  would 
thus  be  saved  the  twelfth  of  their  expected  profits 
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from  new  subways  which  special  assessments  would 
take. 

The  lady,  the  tiger,  and  the  gladiator!  The  ex- 
postulating realty  owners  were  the  gladiator.  The 
silent  and  confused  public  of  unorganized  wage  earners, 
rentpayers  and  property  owners  not  near  the  subway 
was  the  lady.  Tammany  Hall  was  the  tiger.  Only  in 
this  story  the  tiger  was  outside  deciding  between  the 
lady  and  the  gladiator  and  knowing  exactly  behind 
which  door  each  one  was.  If  it  stood  against  assess- 
ments the  resulting  vexation  would  be  like  the  popping 
of  a  toy  balloon.  If  it  voted  for  special  assessments 
terrific  vexation  would  be  shown  in  practical  ways  by 
aggrieved  real  estate  owners. 

Tammany  Hall  wanted  a  five-cent  fare  for  vote- 
getting  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  did  not  want 
to  alienate  aggressive  realty  owners,  least  of  all  just 
before  a  primary  campaign  when  it  was  trying  to  get 
rid  of  Hylan. 

It  did  not  ask  the  public  what  it  thought  about  gain- 
ing $150,000,000  by  special  assessments  for  special 
benefits.  First  it  listened  to  secret  protests  by  realty 
owners  who  had  something  to  gain  by  preventing  spe- 
cial assessments.  Then  it  dropped  the  plan  like  a  red- 
hot  poker. 

Whether  the  chance  was  lost  forever  to  save  the 
general  public  $150,000,000  or  more  from  subway 
gifts  to  property  owners  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
few  real  estate  owners  were  noisy  for  a  couple  of 
days  and  importunate  for  nobody  knows  how  many 
nights.    The  general  public,  including  Tammany  fol- 
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lowers,  was  voiceless  because  confused.  Had  the  pub- 
lic demand  for  special  assessments  been  such  that  re- 
fusing them  might  have  cost  Tammany  Hall  the 
election  special  assessments  would  at  least  have  been 
promised. 

Unfortunately  Mayor  Hylan,  his  Hearst  advisers 
and  the  Tammany  Hall  chieftains  working  for  him 
were  using  the  same  psychology  as  his  Tammany  Hall 
opponents.  They  also  wanted  to  win  the  primary  elec- 
tion with  its  mortgage  on  New  York  City's  offices  the 
next  four  years.  They  also  were  being  secretly  seen 
by  a  few  realty  owners  who  were  to  make  riches  out 
of  the  subway.  Hence  the  Hylan  forces  went  with 
the  few  who  knew  what  they  wanted  rather  than  with 
the  public  which  wasn't  given  a  chance  to  see  what  it 
wanted. 

Had  the  Hearst  papers  and  iMaj'Or  Hylan  told  the 
truth  in  1925  about  Tammany  HalFs  opposition  to 
special  assessments  would  that  issue  have  been  stronger 
than  all  of  Tammany  HalFs  efficient  machinery?  That 
is  conjecture.  The  fact  is  the  public  had  no  friend 
in  court.  The  special  assessments  which  Tammany 
Hall's  o\Mi  expert  said  were  necessary  to  save  a  five- 
cent  fare  were  drowned  in  the  yelling  for  a  five-cent 
fare  and  in  factional  squabbles. 

Taxing  unearned  increments  for  its  own  pocket  or 
for  other  profit  rather  than  for  the  public's  pocket  and 
benefit  has  been  the  very  milk  of  Tammany's  sus- 
tenance for  a  century. 

With  Tammany's  strong  support  Paul  has  recently 
been  playing  another  trick  on  Peter.    He  offers  to  pay 
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for  a  new  public  improvement  by  special  assessment. 
He  holds  mass  meetings  for  making  the  promise.  Then 
after  Peter,  the  whole  public,  has  advanced  the  money 
on  Paul's  promise  to  pay  for  the  improvement  a 
propaganda  is  started  by  Paul  to  let  him  out  of  half 
or  all  of  his  pledge.  The  local  Tammany  statesman 
heads  a  delegation  of  Paul's.  Except  when  a  Tam- 
many borough  chief  is  insistent  the  city  officers  elected 
at  large  are  beginning  to  rebel  against  letting  Paul 
fool  the  public  this  way,  because  it  adds  to  the  borough 
or  city  taxes  they  must  justify  to  voters. 

Unequal  Assessments 

Lawyer  Henry  W.  Taft,  brother  of  the  ex-president, 
was  asking  the  1928  board  of  estimate  to  buy  a  site 
for  a  popular  museum  of  New  York's  history.  If  the 
city  would  buy  the  site  at  $1,500,000  a  group  of  citi- 
zens would  erect  a  $2,000,000  building. 

A  taxpayer  holding  that  the  city  ought  to  keep  its 
pledges  to  build  various  necessities  before  buying  a 
site  for  a  new  museum,  asked  Mr.  Taft:  ^^How  much 
is  that  property  assessed  for?"  Mayor  Walker  here 
interjected:  ^'You  can't  tell  anything  about  market 
values  from  assessed  values." 

Unfortunately  he  was  right.  Yet  he  named  the 
board  of  assessment  who  are  required  by  law  to  assess 
all  property  at  its  full  market  value.  He  had  been 
mayor  over  two  years.  Repeatedly  his  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  gap  between  assessed  values  and 
market  values.  His  attention  had  also  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  assessors  had  not  even  considered  that 
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the  drop  in  the  purchasing  value  of  the  dollar  had 
necessarily  given  land  of  the  same  exchange  value  in 
19 13  a  higher  value  in  the  cheaper  dollars  of  1928. 

If  in  1928  there  was  no  relation  between  the  value 
fixed  on  this  site  or  on  other  sites  by  his  own  tax  de- 
partment and  the  value  which  as  mayor  he  was  willing 
to  pay  when  purchasing  property  for  the  city,  the  fault 
clearly  lay  with  his  own  standards  of  just  taxation. 

The  site  in  question  was  assessed  at  $357,000.  As 
the  buildings  on  it  were  worthless  for  museum  pur- 
poses it  follows  that  the  site  alone  was  considered  worth 
over  four  times  the  assessed  value.  The  land  and 
buildings  together  were  assessed  at  $618,000,  or  only 
40  per  cent  of  the  proposed  buying  price. 

Both  the  underassessment  and  the  mayor's  rebuke 
were  typical  of  Tammany  Hall's  traditional  practice  of 
taxing  neighbors  unequally  and  treating  the  reduction 
of  assessments  as  a  legitimate  means  of  helping  the 
right  parties  and  strengthening  Tammany  Hall. 

In  1927  both  mayor  and  aldermanic  president  were 
offered  not  only  concrete  illustrations  but  diagrams 
and  tables  showing  for  2,000  properties  in  seventeen 
different  sections  of  the  city  that  there  were  enormous 
inequalities  in  assessment.  The  mayor,  as  was  his 
custom,  never  acknowledged  either  information  or 
offer.  The  aldermanic  president,  as  was  his  custom, 
courteously  regretted  that  he  was  too  busy  for  the 
moment,  and  never  did  find  time  to  look.  Neither 
officer  could  be  interested  in  studying  unequal  assess- 
ments and  inequitable  reductions  of  assessments. 

A  few  instances  are  cited  to  illustrate  a  citywide 
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condition  out  of  which  so-called  Tammany  Hall  law- 
yers, and  others  with  side  door  entrances  to  those 
who  make  decisions,  reap  harvests  of  fees  while  dis- 
trict leaders  and  others  reap  harvests  of  prestige  and 
those  other  compensations  which  accrue  to  whoever 
does  private  favors  at  public  expense. 

A  public  spirited  citizen  who  can  always  be  counted 
upon  for  encouragement  to  a  good  cause  told  of  hiring 
a  law  partner  of  Tammany  HalFs  chief  to  get  his  as- 
sessment reduced.  He  told  it  just  as  he  would  tell 
of  any  other  speculation.  He  mentioned  others  who 
had  done  the  same  thing  successfully.  He  was  quite 
startled  when  hope  was  expressed  that  he  would  lose. 
^Why  do  you  say  that?"  "Because  it  is  a  tragedy 
that  an  outstanding  figure  like  you  should  be  party  to 
such  a  proceeding  and  all  that  it  means."  "Just  what 
does  it  mean?"  "Only  that  you  seek  under  cover  of 
legality  to  accomplish  what  would  send  you  to  jail 
if  you  were  caught  doing  it  directly." 

A  famous  store,  Altman's,  bought  enough  of  two 
blocks  opposite  it,  north  and  east,  to  prevent  any 
effective  competition  from  starting  just  across  the 
street.  Although  that  act  of  itself  was  against  the 
public  interest  it  was  entirely  legal.  The  city  govern- 
ment could  do  nothing  to  stop  it.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary, however,  for  the  city  government,  after  losing 
taxes  because  of  this  obstruction  to  progress,  to  lower 
the  tax  paid  by  the  obstructing  properties.  That  is 
exactly  what  it  did.  On  one  opposite  block  this  store 
divides  ownership  with  an  office  building.  It  owns 
four  lots,  its  neighbor  one.    Its  neighbor's  land  assess- 
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ment  has  gone  up  22  per  cent  since  before  the  war, — 
altogether  too  little.  Its  own  land  assessments  have 
gone  down  15  per  cent, — a  great  injustice  to  the  pub- 
lic. Its  four  stone  buildings,  five  stories  high,  are  ab- 
surdly undervalued  at  $5,000 — $5,000 — $15,000 — 
$20,000.  Its  five  properties  on  the  side  street  off  the 
city's  chief  shopping  street  are  also  absurdly  under- 
valued. The  building  of  No.  i  East  35,  first  door  off 
Fifth  Avenue,  is  assessed  at  $10,000.  The  undertax- 
ing  of  these  properties  greatly  exceeds  the  widely 
heralded  philanthropies  of  the  store's  manager;  a  fact 
which  few  rentpayers  realized  when  Governor  Smith 
publicly  thanked  him  for  his  sacrificing  service  as 
head  of  the  governor's  school  finance  commission. 

Early  in  January,  1928,  Tammany  Hall  sold  the 
home  it  had  occupied  since  1868  which  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  christened  in  1868  by 
nominating  Horatio  Sejmiour  of  New  York  for  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  same  week  Tammany 
Hall  bought  a  site  three  blocks  away.  The  two  sites 
sold  for  $1,345,000,  or  70  per  cent  above  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  sites.  By  not  assessing  these  two 
sites  at  the  rate  which  officials  claim  the  whole  city  is 
assessed  the  public  lost  over  $12,000  a  year.  Within 
a  stone's  throw  of  these  properties  were  private  homes 
whose  owners  were  convinced  they  were  being  assessed 
above  the  market  value. 

The  Tammany  Hall  site  was  sold  to  a  utility  cor- 
poration next  door  whose  site  was  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  the  Tammany  Hall  site.  That  means  it  was 
worth  more  per  foot,  because  for  skyscraper  purposes 
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ground  value  goes  up  as  the  size  of  the  building  lot 
increases.  Yet  instead  of  being  assessed  higher  in 
proportion  to  its  size  the  utility  corporation  was  as- 
sessed at  a  rate  nearly  one-third  lower.  Moreover  in 
thirteen  years,  while  the  price  of  its  service  to  the 
public  had  gone  up  on  the  plea  that  the  dollar  had 
fallen  in  purchasing  value,  and  while  the  rental  value 
of  its  building  had  gone  up  nearly  60  per  cent,  the 
land  assessments  had  risen  but  2  per  cent  and  the 
building  was  assessed  $150,000  less  than  in  19 15. 

Front-page  stories  in  1928  told  of  a  Wall  Street 
building  sold  for  $4,000,000  and  a  Brooklyn  site  sold 
for  $2,880,000.  The  stories  did  not  tell  that  the 
former  was  assessed  $2,425,000  below  its  selling  price 
and  the  latter  $1,830,000  below  its  selling  price.  Yet 
obviously  these  underassessments  meant  that  these  par- 
ticular properties  were  undertaxed  and  that  either  the 
city  or  other  properties  were  losing  what  they  gained 
by  under  taxation. 

August  2,  1928,  a  $5,000,000  sale  was  heralded,  the 
southeast  corner  of  Broadway  and  43rd,  where  the  cut- 
rate  theater  tickets  are  sold.  The  land  is  assessed 
at  $2,900,000.  As  it  was  only  for  the  land  the  price 
was  paid  the  underassessment  was  40  per  cent. 

Of  500  city-owned  properties  distributed  widely  over 
the  city  which  were  sold  at  auction  in  Mayor  Walker's 
first  year  the  auction  price  averaged  over  twice  the 
assessed  valuation.  Governor  Smith  wrote  me  that  he 
would  call  these  data  to  the  special  attention  of  city 
[  officers.  Tammany  officers  cared  as  little  for  his 
I  reference  as  for  taxpayers. 
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Although  Manhattan  land  has  had  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  spent  on  subways,  bridges,  ferries  and 
railway  tunnels  since  1904  and  billions  upon  billions 
of  dollars  spent  upon  new  buildings,  it  was  assessed 
lower  in  exchange  value  in  1927  than  before  the  war. 
According  to  the  regional  plan  committee  its  land 
from  1904  to  1926  increased  in  assessed  valuation 
only  26.5  per  cent.  According  to  Tammany  Hall  as- 
sessors Manhattan  land  was  assessed  almost  a  billion 
dollars  less  in  1927 — in  dollars  comparable  to  those 
before  the  war — than  it  was  in  19 13.  Yet  realty  ex- 
perts asserted  in  July,  1928,  that  sales  values  had 
risen  to  pre-war  values  in  1928  cheap  dollars. 

Remembering  that  it  took  over  $160  in  1927  to  buy 
the  supplies  and  services  which  $100  would  buy  before 
the  war  the  assessments  on  well-known  newspaper 
properties  illustrate  Tammany  HalPs  failure  to  even 
try  for  equal  taxation. 

The  New  York  American  site  was  assessed  4  per 
cent  higher  in  1927  than  before  the  war.  The  World 
site  was  assessed  19  per  cent  higher  or  a  fourth  less 
in  purchasing  power. 

The  Sun^s  site  on  City  Hall  Square  and  Broadway 
was  assessed  at  22  per  cent  less  in  the  cheap  dollars 
of  1927  than  it  was  in  the  dearer  dollars  before  the 
war.  Although  "several  hundred  thousand  dollars," 
according  to  a  Munsey  legatee,  had  been  put  into  the 
building  to  make  it  an  up-to-date  office  building,  its 
assessed  valuation  dropped  from  $450,000  before  the 
war  and  before  its  improvements  to  $100,000  in  1927 
after  its  improvements  by  Frank  A.  Munsey. 
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The  Times  building  site  on  42nd  Street,  advertised 
as  the  geographic  center  of  the  city's  wealth — and 
altogether  too  valuable  for  rental  purposes  to  be  used 
for  newspaper  offices — was  assessed  only  24  per  cent 
higher  than  during  the  war.  Subways  had  converged 
there,  commercial  wealth  had  converged  there.  It  took 
60  per  cent  more  dollars  to  express  the  same  values 
as  before  the  war.  Property  across  the  street  had 
trebled.  Yet  this  key  site  was  being  assessed  more  than 
a  fifth  below  its  pre-war  value. 

Earlier  paragraphs,  when  speaking  of  special  assess- 
ment, mentioned  the  statement  by  Samuel  Untermyer 
that  before  construction  of  the  Eighth  Avenue  subway 
actually  started  market  prices  on  that  avenue  jumped 
300  per  cent.  The  Tammany  Hall  administration  took 
no  steps  whatever  to  learn  why  assessments  had  not 
been  proportionally  increased.  It  did  not  try  to  learn 
what  had  happened  to  assessments.  It  would  not 
listen  to  evidence  from  official  records  that  of  304 
parcels  on  that  avenue  and  its  extension,  Central  Park 
West — both  of  which  had  been  enriched  by  the  new 
subway — which  were  still  the  same  size  as  before 
the  war,  58  were  assessed  lower  in  purchasing  power. 
There  were  138  other  parcels  which  had  increased 
barely  enough  to  cover  the  change  in  the  dollar  with- 
out allowing  a  cent  for  the  subway  windfall  of  300 
per  cent. 

Taking  adjacent  parcels  of  land  on  these  two  streets 
that  remained  the  same  size  as  in  19 13  and,  because 
adjacent,  had  been  subjected  to  almost  identical  in- 
fluences, inequalities  like  the  following  shouted  for 
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explanation.     Sample  blocks  are  given  with  the  per- 
centage increase  over  19 13  of  adjacent  parcels. 

112%  next  14%  next  100% 

82%  and  110%  in  the  same  block 

61%  and  122%  in  the  same  block 

86%  and  117%  in  the  same  block 

72%  and  111%  and  87%  in  one  block 

50%  and  100%  in  one  block 

66%  and  138%  in  one  block 

Similar  conditions  existed  elsewhere.  On  Park  Ave- 
nue in  the  same  block  parcels  that  had  not  changed  in 
size  since  before  the  war  had  changed  in  assessments  on 
land  82  and  118  per  cent — 150  and  262  per  cent — 156 
and  370  per  cent — 124  and  244  per  cent — 64  and  124 
per  cent. 

On  Fifth  Avenue  in  one  block  parcels  of  the  same 
size  as  before  the  war  and  subjected  to  the  same  con- 
ditions since  had  changed  in  assessments  for  the  site 
60  per  cent  and  203  per  cent  in  one  block. 

Two  key  sites  in  this  section,  of  which  Mr.  Unter- 
myer  declared  for  the  city  government  and  state  transit 
commission  that  property  had  jumped  300  per  cent 
even  before  subway  building  began,  furnish  extreme 
illustrations  of  underassessed  property.  Instead  of  ris- 
ing 300  per  cent  or  200  per  cent  or  100  per  cent  ot 
50  per  cent  these  two  properties  rose  8  per  cent  and 
II  per  cent.  The  city  had  grown  up  to  them.  Tax 
payers  had  built  a  hundred  million  dollar  subway  by 
their  doors.    The  assessments  of  these  two  solid  blocks 
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owned  by  Wm.  R.  Hearst  were  lifted  8  per  cent  and 
II  per  cent. 

Similar  favors  in  result,  whatever  the  motive,  fairly 
yelled  from  the  housetops  and  the  street  corners  no 
matter  what  sections  of  New  York  were  studied. 

In  1928  Governor  Smith's  state  tax  commissioner, 
Mark  Graves,  said  $60,000,000  too  much  was  being 
paid  by  some  citizens  and  $60,000,000  too  little  by 
others.  He  was  referring  to  taxes  on  real  estate  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  How  much  of  the  $120,000,000 
injustice  was  in  New  York  City  where  Tammany  Hall 
had  absolutely  controlled  the  tax  department  for  ten 
years  he  did  not  say. 

Far  more  significant  than  the  amount,  which  is 
enough  to  pay  the  yearly  charges  on  a  loan  of  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars,  are  these  two  facts:  there  is  not  the 
slightest  impulse  in  Tammany  Hall  toward  correcting 
these  inequalities ;  instead  there  are  definite  impulses 
within  Tammany  Hall  against  correcting  them  or  even 
letting  them  be  studied. 

^^Condemnation  Extortion^^ 

Shortly  before  the  Houston  convention  Mayor  Wal- 
ker announced  that  he  and  other  members  of  the  board 
of  estimate  were  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  "extor- 
tion" in  condemnation  proceedings.  He  did  not  say 
that  they  were  going  to  reform  the  procedure  of  the 
city's  law  department  in  cases  where  the  city  set  out 
to  purchase  private  land  by  asking  the  supreme  court 
to  fix  the  price.    He  never  took  any  step  to  reform 
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that  procedure  although  most  city  purchases  of  land 
would  continue  to  be  made  by  condemnation. 

All  he  and  his  colleagues  did  was  to  suggest  private 
purchase  of  park  sites  in  Queens  and  Staten  Island. 
Great  savings  were  advertised.  Undoubtedly  great 
savings  were  made.  But  the  outstanding  fact  is  that 
the  private  seller  of  the  largest  tract  was  the  man  best 
known  as  a  Tammany  Hall  realty  seller,  Joseph  P. 
Day,  long  treasurer  of  Tammany  Hall. 

Meanwhile  the  gouging  condemnation  practices  con- 
tinued. By  them  the  city  had  been  forced  to  pay  from 
two  to  ten  times  as  much  as  land  was  worth.  The  fact 
was  certified  by  the  mayor,  the  comptroller,  the  alder- 
manic  president  and  the  president  of  Brooklyn  bor- 
ough, all  of  whom  publicly  scolded  about  it.  Yet  not 
a  move  was  made  to  prevent  worse  gouging  the  very 
next  time  land  was  bought. 

In  Staten  Island  a  new  court  house  was  built  when 
the  old  one  was  entirely  good  enough  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  No  one  saw  the  need  for  a  new  site  until 
after  the  borough  president's  former  real  estate  firm 
had  a  site  for  sale.  Shortly  after  it  suspiciously 
changed  hands  for  $25,000,  the  court  awarded  $68,500 
for  it.  The  old  house  on  it,  ramshackle  and  assessed 
at  $1,000,  was  valued  by  the  court  at  $15,800.  Citizen 
protests  were  only  laughed  at. 

Yet  in  July,  1928,  a  new  site  on  Staten  Island  was 
to  be  condemned  for  a  fire  station.  Appraised  for 
taxation  at  $2,800  it  was  expected  to  bring  $35,000. 
The  judge  in  the  case  if  the  gougers  could  manage  it 
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was  to  be  the  same  Republican  judge  who  allowed 
$15,800  for  an  almost  worthless  house. 

Repeatedly  urged  to  require  his  law  department  to 
prepare  the  city's  cases  more  carefully  and  to  submit 
more  evidence  as  to  real  values  the  mayor  could  give 
it  no  thought.  Told  repeatedly  through  the  press  that 
his  corporation  counsel  refused  to  let  taxpayers  see 
the  testimony  in  condemnation  cases  and  even  failed 
to  have  copies  filed  with  county  clerks  he  did  nothing. 

The  truth  is  the  mayor  is  helpless.  The  condemna- 
tion lawyers  are  stronger  with  Tammany  Hall  than 
he  is.  They  circularize  persons  whose  property  the 
city  needs  with  promises  to  get  them  big  prices.  The 
mayor  himself  has  asserted  this,  except  that  he  did  not 
say  they  were  high  in  the  ranks  of  Tammany  Hall,  as 
they  are.  They  take  cases  on  contingent  fees.  Because 
the  city's  side  is  bunglingly  presented,  often  by  alleged 
outside  experts  who  greatly  overestimate  values  while 
speaking  as  city  witnesses  or  impress  courts  as  unre- 
liable, taxpayers  are  steadily  grafted  upon  while  courts 
solemnly  include  in  the  just  value  the  whopping  con- 
tingent fees  of  legal  specialists  in  condemnation  goug- 
ing. 

The  mayor  might  start  an  investigation  and  exposure 
in  ten  minutes.  He  could  investigate.  He  could  in- 
spire an  investigation  by  the  Bar  Association.  Analysis 
of  ten  cases  would  show  indefensible  procedure  by  the 
courts  and  the  city's  lawyers  and  witnesses.  No  cor- 
rective step  is  taken  or  considered.  Tens  of  millions 
are  gouged  from  taxpayers. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

TAMMANY  HALL  AND   THE   SCHOOLS 

The  so-called  "critical  study"  of  Al  Smith  by  Henry 
F.  Pringle  is  in  most  respects  laudatory.  Therefore 
what  it  says  of  Tammany  Hall  and  the  public  schools 
in  doubly  significant:  ^^Al  Smith  can  be  criticised  for 
not  interfering  with  the  continued  Tammany  meddling 
with  the  board  of  education  in  New  York'' 

Unfortunately  the  biographer  cites  no  actual  in- 
stance of  Tammany  meddling  to  justify  his  indictment. 
Whether  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  investigation 
would  have  shown  him  that  interfering  by  Al  Smith 
with  such  Tammany  meddling  would  have  been  throw- 
ing stones  from  a  glass  house, — not  all  glass  certainly 
but  enough  to  invite  a  boomerang. 

That  there  has  been  secret  meddling  by  Tammany 
Hall  with  the  public  schools  is  no  secret.  In  school 
circles  it  is  no  secret  that  the  meddling  around  1928 
was  more  frequent  and  more  bold  than  it  was  fifteen 
years  earlier  when  at  the  end  of  Mayor  Gaynor's 
administration  the  Democratic  platform  pledged  "a 
non-political,  non-factional,  liberal  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  schools" — then  headed  by  a 
Tammany  president. 

That  there  has  been  too  little  meddling  in  the  open 
by  Tammany  mayors  who  have  named  school  trustees 
and  by  boards  of  estimate  who  have  voted  school  money 
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is  equally  true.  Failure  of  Tammany  Hall  to  represent 
the  public  in  demanding  greater  efficiency  from  school 
expenditures  has  done  more  harm  than  its  secret  med- 
dling with  school  appointments  and  school  contracts. 

Dramatic  illustrations  of  too  much  secret  meddling 
and  too  little  open  meddling  with  the  schools  by  Tam- 
many Hall  were  furnished  by  two  so-called  scandals 
with  which  the  year  1928  began, — the  alleged  school 
building  scandal  and  the  actual  teacher  pay  scandal. 
Both  seem  mild  diseases  compared  with  the  meddling 
of  Chicago's  mayor  with  Chicago  schools,  but  as  re- 
peatedly stated  this  book  is  not  a  comparison  of 
Tammany  Hall  with  other  organizations  but  a  com- 
parison of  Tammany  Hall  with  its  own  city's  needs. 

^'School  Building  Scandal'^ 

Over  forty  new  school  buildings,  the  cream  of  a 
$200,000,000  building  program,  were  found  in  certain 
respects  to  have  been  badly  built.  Roofs  leaked. 
Ceilings  fell.  Plumibing  was  defective.  Space  was 
wasted.  Great  pillars  were  set  crooked.  Time  and 
money  were  lost  by  modifying  and  remodifying  plans 
instead  of  properly  planning  them  at  the  outset.  It 
was  costing  the  school  architect  too  much  to  prepare 
plans.  Undoing  mistakes  that  might  easily  have  been 
prevented  would  cost  a  million,  perhaps  ten  million, 
dollars. 

Scandal  headlines  were  not  originated  by  political 
enemies  of  Tammany  Hall.  On  the  contrary  they 
were  based  upon  a  report  by  a  special  committee  which 
the  Tammany  board  of  estimate  approved  and  the 
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Tammany  mayor  named,  upon  the  insistence  of  the 
Tamm^any  president  of  the  board  of  aldermen.  The 
school  architect  resigned  under  fire  after  denying  all 
of  the  charges,  including  the  charge  that  he  had  spied 
upon  the  mayor's  committee. 

The  resigned  architect  became  the  scapegoat.  All 
responsibility  for  the  cost  of  mistakes  was  loaded  upon 
him  by  the  president  of  the  school  board  and  by  the 
superintendent  who  was  the  architect's  superior  officer. 
A  complete  reorganization  was  promised  with  an  archi- 
tect of  outstanding  ability.  The  mayor's  committee 
said  there  was  nothing  more  for  it  to  do,  so  therefore 
the  whole  matter  was  turned  over  to  the  school  board 
for  action. 

The  action  followed  soon.  The  opinion  of  the 
mayor's  experts  was  disregarded  that  the  architect's 
work  didn't  warrant  a  salary  of  $25,000  and  that  an 
architect  of  outstanding  ability  and  experience  should 
be  named  for  the  place.  The  $25,000  salary  was  kept. 
The  architect  named  for  it  was  forced  upon  the  board 
of  education  by  the  board  of  estimate.  He  was  not  an 
outstanding  architect.  He  was  not  a  builder  of  school 
buildings.  He  had  been  deputy  tenement  house  com- 
missioner for  eight  years  at  a  final  salary  of  $5,500 
and  commissioner  two  years  at  $10,000.  When  in 
19 1 8  he  gave  up  architecting  his  city  post,  exempt 
from  merit  test,  paid  $3,000.  He  was  a  vassal  of  the 
same  Tammany  leader  who  named  the  aldermanic 
president  who  forced  this  scandal  until  a  $25,000  job 
plus  all  its  patronage  was  caught. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  public  wondered  if  the 
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appointment  was  for  the  good  of  school  buildings  and 
if  the  building  investigation  had  been  started  for 
patronage  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  safeguarding 
schools? 

The  board  of  education,  dominated  by  Tammany 
Hall,  accepted  this  political  solution  of  its  deficiencies 
without  as  much  as  demanding  the  tiny  privilege  of 
seeming  independent.  Even  the  announcement  was 
made  by  Tammany  at  city  hall  instead  of  by  the 
board  of  education.  ^To  save  its  face"  that  board 
denied  for  months  that  the  tenement  house  commis- 
sioner had  been  picked  for  superintendent  of  school 
buildings,  but  in  due  season  loyally  announced  that  it 
had  now  chosen  this  particular  man.  No  other  archi- 
tect from  this  world  center  of  best  architects  was  con- 
sidered for  a  minute. 

Thus  a  school  problem  of  utmost  importance  to  tax- 
payers and  school  children  was  disposed  of  as  a 
patronage  problem.  Meddling  with  school  construc- 
tion turned  out  to  be  patronage  meddling.  The  real 
problem  was  dropped  before  the  real  cause  of  the 
trouble  had  been  corrected  or  even  adraitted.  What 
was  that?  The  failure  of  the  board  of  education,  its 
superintendent,  the  comptroller,  the  mayor  and  the 
board  of  estimate  to  do  their  respective  parts  about 
correcting  mistakes  in  school  construction  when  serious 
mistakes  were  first  called  to  their  attention. 

Three  years  before  the  scandal  school  ceilings  had 
begun  to  fall.  Happily  a  beneficent  fate  limited  most 
of  the  falling  to  after-school-hours  when  there  were 
no  children  to  be  injured  and  perhaps  killed. 
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Three  years  before  school  officials  also  agreed  that 
their  procedure  invited  mistakes  and  waste.  They  an- 
nounced that  they  were  taking  steps  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  dangers  and  waste. 

Repeatedly  through  these  three  years  complaints  of 
defective  construction  had  been  sent  to  headquarters. 
There  had  even  been  campaigning  for  the  mayoralty  on 
the  issue  of  just  such  errors  as  were  later  uncovered 
again  by  the  mayor's  committee.  Instead  of  corrective 
steps  being  taken  these  charges  were  denied  as  ^^only 
politics."  Everything  was  all  right.  Complainants 
were  mere  "carping  critics." 

The  comptroller's  office  and  the  board  of  estimate 
knew  that  huge  charges  were  coming  through  for  re- 
pairs and  alterations  on  new  buildings.  Instead  of 
meddling  openly,  as  the  law  expects  them  to  do,  they 
went  right  on  voting  more  and  more  for  new  schools 
without  demanding  protection  against  waste.  Even 
after  an  investigation  by  the  city  was  proposed  it  took 
a  couple  of  months  for  the  city  to  pass  it.  In  the 
meantime,  the  request  for  extra  money  which  precipi- 
tated it  was  granted  piecemeal  instead  of  being  refused 
until  proof  of  need  was  given  and  defective  methods 
corrected.  Once  started,  what  took  eight  months  need 
not  have  taken  eight  weeks.  No  use  whatever  was 
made  of  the  special  committee  findings  when  the  bud- 
get for  1928  was  voted.  The  building  bureau  that  had 
too  many  workers  was  given  $73,000  for  more  workers. 

Two  years  earlier  one  of  the  very  first  school  mat- 
ters that  came  to  Mayor  Walker's  attention  was  a 
letter    from   property   owners   declaring   that   school 
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buildings  were  being  wastefully  built.  This  letter 
quoted  a  member  and  former  president  of  the  board 
of  education,  in  fact  the  chairman  of  its  budget  com- 
mittee. Instead  of  meddling  at  once  in  the  open  and 
for  the  city's  interest  the  mayor  sent  the  complaint  to 
the  president  of  the  school  board.  He  in  turn,  instead 
of  asking  the  legally  accountable  superintendent  to  re- 
port upon  the  charges,  referred  them  directly  to  the 
architect  whose  efficiency  was  criticized.  He  wrote 
back  that  there  was  no  basis  for  criticism.  There 
the  matter  rested,  as  in  19 13  the  complaints  against 
Police  Captain  Becker  rested  with  Becker's  disdainful 
self-defense. 

Although  the  mayor  and  the  aldermanic  president 
knew  about  the  building  defects  they  did  not  whisper 
a  word  to  the  joint  legislative  committee  on  retrench- 
ment when  it  met  in  the  mayor's  own  ante-room.  In- 
stead they  were  party,  by  their  silence,  to  the  rosy 
picture  of  satisfactory  relations  between  the  board  of 
estimate  and  the  board  of  education  the  very  day  that 
the  building  scandal  broke  in  the  newspapers  with  the 
devastating  report  frorn^  the  mayor's  committee. 

While  school  officials  were  disclaiming  earlier  knowl- 
edge of  building  defects  the  school  editor  of  the  Eve- 
ning World  was  pointing  out  that  faulty  school  plans 
had  been  cited  by  the  Cooperative  and  Constructive 
School  Survey  three  years  before;  that  failure  to  make 
repairs  had  been  frequently  criticized;  and  that  in 
April,  1927,  the  president  and  superintendent  first  ad- 
mitted the  receipt  of  many  complaints  three  years 
before  and  then  said  that  all  bad  conditions  had  been 
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corrected  and  their  repetition  prevented.  This  story 
also  recalled  that  over  two  years  before  a  building  re- 
search service  for  securing  improvements  and  prevent- 
ing defects  had  been  organized  a  while  and  then  dis- 
continued. 

So  little  sense  of  accountability  did  the  board  of 
education  itself  show  that  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
building  scandal  and  before  a  method  or  a  policy  had 
been  changed  it  announced  that  it  must  have  $36,- 
000,000  for  new  buildings  in  1928.  It  knew  its  politics, 
however,  for  after  naming  the  architect  wished  upon 
it,  it  got  $41,000,000. 

The  core  of  the  trouble  was  that  the  salary  was  too 
big  and  the  building  program  too  big  to  be  ignored  for 
their  patronage  possibility.  Tammany  Hall  never 
wanted  the  city  superintendent  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities over  school  construction  which  the  state 
law  puts  on  him.  It  did  not  want  $200,000,000  for 
new  construction  handled  as  a  strictly  educational 
proposition.  It  wanted  trustees  whom  it  could  trust 
to  pick  contractors  and  to  decide  whether  or  not  con- 
tract "extras,"  delays  and  other  indulgences  should 
be  allowed.  The  superintendent  let  the  board  of  edu- 
cation treat  him  as  an  irresponsible  onlooker,  although 
he  knew  that  the  board  itself  had  no  equipment  out- 
side his  own  office  for  protecting  the  public's  interest. 
Thus  it  became  nobody's  business  to  see  that  serious 
mistakes  were  not  repeated. 

It  is  not  the  genius  of  Tammany  HaJl  to  discipline 
waste,  incompetence  and  the  failure  of  officials  to  take 
responsibility  the  way  it  disciplines  ingratitude  or 
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menace  to  itself.  It  has  splendidly  trained  itself  to 
pursue  honest  graft  the  way  the  aldermanic  president 
pursued  this  office.  It  has  not  trained  itself  to  pursue 
corrective  action  where  nobody  will  benefit  but  every- 
body. 

The  building  scandals  disappeared  at  once  after  the 
board  of  education  promised  to  let  Tammany  Hall  a  la 
Bronx  name  the  new  school  architect.  The  president 
of  the  board  of  education  through  a  special  committee 
denied  the  charges  made  by  'the  mayor's  committee. 
The  latter  did  not  defend  its  strictures  When  city 
hall  said  the  tenement  house  commissioner  would  be 
the  next  school  architect,  the  board  of  education  said 
there  was  nothing  to  this  rumor,  in  fact  the  Tammany 
Hall  nominee  was  not  eligible. 

Thereupon  without  any  publicity  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  legislature — by  the  Republican  chair- 
men of  the  senate  and  house  education  committees — 
intended  to  ^^fix"  the  trifling  ineligibility  of  the  man 
whom  the  Democratic  machine  in  New  York  wanted 
as  school  architect.  February  29  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced. March  23,  1928,  it  was  signed  by  Governor 
Smith.  April  26  the  heretofore  ineligible  was  made 
eligible  by  the  state  board  of  regents. 

In  this  way  a  bipartisan  and  supposedly  unpur- 
chaseable board  of  regents,  its  non-political  educational 
advisers,  Governor  Smith  and  a  Republican  legislature 
pulled  Tammany  Hall's  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  A 
$200,000,000  building  program  and  the  power  of  de- 
ciding when  a  Tammany  contractor  should  get  allow- 
ances against  the  letter  and  spirit  of  his  contract  was 
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turned  over  to  a  man  who,  instead  of  being  the  out- 
standing architect  demanded  by  two  investigating  com- 
mittees, had  not  been  architecting  for  eleven  years. 
He  had  never  been  an  outstanding  architect,  else  he 
would  not  have  left  his  profession  to  take  a  $3,000 
post  in  the  tenement  house  department.  He  was  given 
$25,000  although  the  mayor's  committee  reported 
against  that  salary  for  even  an  outstanding  architect. 
Up  to  the  very  day  before  the  board  of  education 
agreed  to  this  appointment  its  president  denied  that 
there  was  any  serious  thought  of  naming  him. 

Might  he  still  be  exceptionally  efficient?  He  might, 
but  it  was  not  for  that  he  was  forced  upon  the  board 
of  education. 

The  School  Salary  Scandal 

Seldom  has  any  Tammany  meddling  with  schools  or 
other  social  service  shocked  the  public  conscience  as 
did  the  school  salary  scandal  of  late  1927. 

This  was  worse  than  the  building  scandal  because 
the  climax  showed  that  two  Tammany  Hall  boards — of 
education  and  of  estimate — ^had  for  months  cooperated 
in  keeping  the  public  ignorant  of  a  plan  to  waste  tax 
money  on  a  few  favorites. 

By  dint  of  campaigning  seldom  equaled,  teachers 
won  the  help  of  parents  and  business  men  for  salary 
increases.  Literally  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  had 
demanded  ^^a  living  wage  for  teachers"  and  "better  pay 
for  better  teaching."  Newspapers  had  been  unanimous 
for  big  increases  to  teachers.  Twice  the  legislature 
had  passed  bills  which  Governor  Smith  vetoed  on  the 
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ground  that  increasing  city  pay  was  a  city  problem. 
Two  committees  of  citizens,  one  voluntary  and  one 
named  by  the  mayor,  after  working  months  urged  even 
higher  pay  than  teachers  themselves  had  dared  re- 
quest. 

If  ever  there  was  public  clamor  it  was  for  higher 
salaries  for  teachers  in  fairness  to  children  who  needed 
the  better  instruction  which  higher  pay  would  make  it 
easier  to  give. 

No  mass  meetings  were  held  for  janitors,  stenog- 
raphers, clerks  and  secretaries.  For  them  there  was 
no  moral  crusade,  yet  from  March  to  December  the 
board  of  education  held  back  the  schedules  for  teach- 
ing forces  in  order  to  favor  the  non-teaching  forces  and 
a  handful  of  favorites  among  teachers'  supervisors. 

Then  out  of  a  clear  sky,  after  secret  conferences 
from  October  to  December  between  the  board  of  edu- 
cation and  the  board  of  estimate,  the  papers  announced 
that  a  supervisor  of  janitors  who  had  shortly  before 
been  irregularly  raised  $500  was  to  get  an  increase  of 
$4,500  more  while  the  grade  teacher  was  to  get  an 
increase  of  $108. 

This  particular  officer,  called  superintendent  of  plant 
operation,  had  a  few  years  before  been  an  inspector  of 
plumbing.  In  1924  he  was  primarily  responsible  for 
uncleanliness,  disrepair,  disorderliness  and  general  in- 
efficiency that  in  most  organizations  would  have  called 
for  his  resignation  instead  of  a  $5,000  salary  increase. 
The  board  which  voted  his  two  increases  publicly  ad- 
mitted his  deficiencies  by  accepting  the  report  of  the 
school  survey  which  described  them.     It  took  him 
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three  years  to  get  action  on  survey  findings  when  two 
months  should  not  have  been  allowed.  Why,  then, 
teachers  asked,  was  he  given  a  new  $4,500  increase  up 
to  $12,500  a  year? 

"Why  then,"  they  also  asked  about  other  increases 
from  a  fund  that  had  been  raised  by  public  interest  in 
higher  pay  for  teachers. 

The  secretary  of  the  school  board,  a  former  school 
committee  stenographer  who  had  been  promoted  as 
his  chairman  became  president,  was  boosted  to  $12,500 
by  another  $3,500  on  top  of  a  recent  irregular  increase 
of  $1,500. 

The  school  auditor  who  was  not  being  allowed  to  act 
as  a  real  auditor  to  protect  school  funds  from  waste 
was  likewise  raised  to  $12,500,  an  increase  of  $3,500 
on  top  of  a  recent  irregular  boost  of  $1,500. 

To  permit  a  $9,000  salary  for  one  continuation  school 
principal  in  whom  outsiders  took  special  interest,  the 
number  of  classes  which  would  bring  his  salary  was 
dropped  the  last  minute  from  85  to  76  so  as  not  to 
exclude  him. 

These  last  minute  changes  were  forced  by  secret 
Tammany  meddling.  They  were  secret  because  they 
could  not  be  defended.  Advance  publicity  would  have 
caused  such  storms  of  protest  that  the  honest  graft 
must  have  been  abandoned.  It  would  have  been  openly 
asked,  Who  is  sharing  in  these  enormous  increases  which 
have  to  be  made  in  the  dark?    What  is  the  quid  pro  quo? 

It  was  to  make  possible  these  indefensible  increases 
that  the  board  of  education  neglected  teachers'  salaries 
for  months,  appointed  no  adjustment  committees,  made 
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no  investigation,  held  no  hearings.  For  them  it  con- 
centrated its  attention  on  salaries  for  the  politically 
connected  non-teaching  force  like  custodians,  at- 
tendance officers,  etc. 

Week  after  week  the  question  of  the  salary  recom- 
mendations by  the  mayor's  committee  was  on  the 
calendar  of  the  board  of  estimate.  Everybody  knew 
that  teachers'  salaries  were  being  neglected.  The  board 
of  estimate  refused  to  hold  public  hearings,  promised 
them,  but  refused  even  to  publish  the  proposals. 

When  finally  the  last  day  arrived  for  the  board  of 
education  to  submit  its  budget  it  was  not  ready  with 
the  new  salary  schedules.  Members  of  the  board  of 
estimate  expressed  indignation.  The  aldermanic  presi- 
dent refused  the  salary  increases  a  place  in  the  bud- 
get. He  wrote  that  he  "could  not  make  it  too  em- 
phatic" that  he  would  not  vote  for  the  increases  until 
after  he  had  seen  the  schedules.  The  public  little 
dreamed  that  he  meant  seeing  these  schedules  pri- 
vately without  letting  the  public  see  them. 

When  in  late  October  the  schedules  went  down  town 
various  salaries  for  non-teaching  employees,  like  those 
above  mentioned,  were  so  high  that  members  of  the 
board  of  estimate  public  expressed  displeasure.  They 
said  other  city  offices  could  not  afford  to  match  such 
pay  and  must  therefore  lose  their  best  stenographers, 
best  engineers,  etc.,  to  the  schools  if  the  new  salaries 
levels  were  voted. 

A  great  show  in  public  was  made  of  requiring  the 
board  of  education  to  modify  its  proposals  or  else  go 
without  money.    The  impression  was  given  that  the 
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board  of  education,  after  secret  meetings  of  its  presi- 
dent with  the  board  of  estimate,  was  going  to  cut  down 
the  very  high  salaries.  So  genuine  was  this  fear  that 
the  Mayor's  Committee  and  the  Citizens'  Committee 
sprang  to  the  rescue  of  higher  salaries  for  educational 
supervisors.  They  were  against  cutting  pay  for  ^^brains 
at  the  top." 

What  had  actually  been  happening?  The  board  of 
education,  knowing  what  the  city  officers  really  wanted, 
did  not  cut  down  one  salary.  It  did  raise  politically 
connected  favorites  far  above  the  levels  which  it  had 
shown  to  the  board  of  estimate  two  months  earlier  and 
which  that  board  had  publicly  denounced  as  unfair  to 
teachers,  to  other  city  services  and  to  taxpayers. 

In  other  words,  while  pretending  an  unwillingness  to 
meddle  in  the  public's  interest  and  the  schools'  interest, 
the  board  of  estimate  had  been  secretly  meddling  in  the 
interest  of  a  few  individuals. 

The  Trick's  Legality  Almost  Tested 

Besides  condemning  the  morality  of  this  salary  med- 
dling the  public  almost  tested  its  legality.  The  state 
education  law  requires  that  the  salaries  for  the  ensuing 
year  be  listed,  post  for  post,  in  the  school  budget  esti- 
mate. The  city  charter  requires  three  taxpayers'  hear- 
ings. These  laws  were  not  complied  with.  There  was 
no  listing  for  the  $14,000,000  increase  in  the  school 
estimates.  There  were  no  public  hearings.  There  was 
no  appropriation  by  the  board  of  estimate. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  spirit  or  tradition  of  Tam- 
many Hall  to  demand  that  the  state  law  be  changed 
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so  that  there  can  be  no  future  doubt  about  the  way 
school  salary  increases  may  be  legally  made. 

Unfortunately  the  taxpayer  who  started  the  test  suit 
withdrew  it.  Litigation  is  costly,  a  fact  which  Tam- 
many Hall  capitalizes  to  the  public's  injury. 

Tammany  Meddling  with  Appointments 

"High  school  principalship?  I  didn't  suppose  that 
was  a  political  office.  I've  been  assuming  it's  hands  off 
schools.    No?    Well,  I'll  ask  higher  up." 

The  speaker  was  a  Tammany  district  leader  whose 
influence  was  sought  in  securing  nomination  by  a  sup- 
posedly non-political  board  of  superintendents  to  a. 
supposedly  non-political  school  position. 

The  leader  did  ask  higher  up  and  found  it  was  not 
^'kands  off  schools/^  He  went  to  it  for  his  client  who 
somehow  did  get  the  post. 

In  1928  there  were  several  high  positions  vacant 
which  the  board  of  education  might  fill  without  requir- 
ing competitive  examinations.  Not  for  a  minute  was  it 
assumed  that  Tammany  Hall  would  keep  "hands  off." 
On  the  contrary,  candidates  counted  their  chances  in 
terms  of  their  access  to  Tammany  leaders. 

One  very  high  grade  candidate  said,  "I  know  you 
do  not  approve  of  seeking  political  help.  Neither  do  I. 
But  that  is  the  way  the  game  is  played  and  if  I  want 
to  win  I  must  follow  the  rules." 

Another  exceptionally  qualified  person  said:  "Those 
in  the  know  say  the  lay  of  the  political  ground  is  such 
that  my  chance  is  not  so  good  as  it  was." 
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How  Meddling  Starts 

Fifty  picked  school  men  were  discussing  what  could 
be  done  by  the  Cooperative  and  Constructive  School 
Survey  of  1924.  Several  outside  surveyors  were  their 
guests.  Every  two  minutes  some  one  would  insist  that 
"politics  should  be  eliminated."  Finally  to  see  just 
what  kind  of  politics  they  wanted  cut  out  one  of  the 
surveyors  asked: 

"Supposing  for  sake  of  argument  we  could  give  you 
positive  assurance  to-night  from  the  board  of  educa- 
tion that  absolutely  nothing  but  merit  would  count  when 
filling  the  two  vacancies  at  the  top.  How  many  of  you 
men  would  still  be  in  this  room  when  the  assurance 
was  finished?" 

"Not  a  d one/'  came  from  the  rear  of  the  room. 

They  all  laughed  and  said  the  speaker  was  right. 

A  newspaper  publisher  declared  that  never  had  so 
much  political  pressure  been  brought  to  bear  on  his 
papers  as  when  a  Tammany  woman  school  principal 
was  seeking  a  high  office  on  a  platform  that  protested 
against  Tammany  meddling  with  schools. 

It  is  such  human  nature  that  Tammany  vampiring 
exploits  and  fosters.  | 

Mayor  Walker's  First  Meddling 

Almost  the  first  move  Mayor  Walker  made  respect- 
ing schools  was  to  tell  the  president  of  the  school  board 
privately  not  to  mind  certain  salary  cuts  which  the 
preceding  board  of  estimate  had  made  in  the  school 
budget. 


Smith  explaining  to  his  two  sons,  as  he  explained  to  the  constitutional 
convention  of  191 5.  © 


Al  Smith  and  his  mother,  who  lived  to  see  him  a  probable  candidate 
for  President,  and  for  whose  family  pride  rather  than  for  political 
principle  he  says  he  refused  to  run  with  Hearst  in  1922.  © 
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To  find  money  for  raising  the  salaries  of  a  favored 
few  by  $3,000 — $1,500 — $1,000 — $500,  etc.,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  board  of  education  to  take  money 
away  from  services  which  it  had  two  months  before 
said  absolutely  needed  the  money.  That  was  easy  and 
first  cousin  to  the  later  salary  scandal  increases  above 
mentioned  for  the  same  few  of  $4,500 — $3,500 — 
$1,000,  etc. 

To  allow  salary  increases  in  January  which  had  been 
refused  in  October  was  a  direct  slap  at  the  former 
board  of  estimate,  of  whom  five  remained  in  the  Walker 
board.    That  was  easy,  too. 

For  the  mayor  to  say  privately  that  the  board  of 
estimate's  refusal  might  be  swept  aside  was  extra-legal. 
He  had  no  more  right  to  give  this  permission  than  the 
weather  man  had.  He  was  striking  a  blow  at  the  city's 
responsibility  for  being  sure  that  it  was  justified  in 
voting  $60,000,000  to  schools  beyond  the  total  which 
the  law  compelled. 

By  acting  as  a  Tammany  man  and  a  good  fellow 
instead  of  Everybody's  mayor  and  trustee  he  poured 
oil  on  the  fires  of  waste  and  favoritism  that  the  school 
architect  and  salary  scandals  later  exposed. 

Soon  after  Walker's  election  his  brother  and  two 
other  doctors  were  illegally  exempted  from  competitive 
tests  by  the  local  civil  service  commission  for  a  school 
board  of  medical  examiners.  The  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association  protested  to  the  state  commission  and  won. 
Yet  August  15,  1928,  this  board  remained,  though  city 
money  could  not  be  paid  it.  Pension  and  sanity  prob- 
lems had  been  dealt  with  by  them  illegally,  at  what  cost 
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to  taxpayers  the  future  will  tell.  It  was  believed  pos- 
sible to  get  later  rulings  to  legitimatize  them  and  give 
them  back  pay. 

An  ^^ Honest  Graff'  Salary 

When  "honest  graft''  hurt  teachers  they  saw  its  im- 
morality. When  such  meddling  injured  only  taxpayers 
and  public  morals  they  were  indulgently  silent,  lest  out- 
spoken criticism  should  jeopardize  their  own  salary  in- 
creases. Yet  their  silent  acquidscence  helped  sow 
many  a  Tammany  wind  which  they  reaped  later  as  a 
Tammany  whirlwind. 

Two  bills  passed  the  state  legislature  in  1926.  One 
was  a  "ripper  bill"  that  practically  legislated  New  York 
City's  board  of  education  out  of  office.  What  it  really 
did  was  to  make  the  existing  board  a  minority  in  a 
larger  board.  The  second  bill  permitted  New  York 
City's  board  of  education  to  name  a  former  super- 
intendent "emeritus"  at  $12,000.  It  did  not  say  the 
school  board  and  board  of  estimate  must  give  out  this 
plum.    It  merely  gave  permission. 

These  two  bills  from  the  legislature  offered  the  board 
of  education  two  alternatives: 

"Name  Dr.  W.  L.  Ettinger  superintendent  emeritus  at 
$12,000  a  year  and  the  governor  will  not  sign  the  bill 
that  rips  you  out  of  control. 

Refuse  to  provide  this  honest-graft  salary  and  a  new 
board  of  education  will  be  appointed  in  which  you  will  be 
out-voted." 
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Few  Tammany  Hall  leaders  particularly  wanted  that 
emeritus  salary  voted.  They  knew  there  was  no  sin- 
cerity in  the  talk  about  the  former  superintendent's  ad- 
vice being  wanted  by  his  successor.  For  nearly  eight 
years  they  had  winced  under  attacks  from  the  proposed 
beneficiary  of  this  honest  graft.  They  felt  he  had  not 
earned  any  such  life  pension.  He  had  caused  trouble. 
After  getting  his  superintendency  through  Tammany 
meddling  he  had  publicly  quarreled  with  Tammany's 
mayor.  He  had  precipitated  a  six  years'  squabble  by 
trying  to  prevent  the  commissioner  of  accounts  from 
examining  the  records  of  the  schools  and  by  contending 
against  the  law  that  the  board  of  education  had  no 
right  to  investigate  its  own  work  except  through  him. 

He  had  ^^gone  to  the  papers,"  to  "silk  stockings"  and 
to  anti-Tammany  with  his  grievance.  He  had  shown 
what  Tammany  Hall  calls  ingratitude. 

Yet  because  he  was  a  personal  boyhood  friend  of  the 
governor  and  because  he  had  powerful  friends  among 
men  whose  favor  Tammany  Hall  coveted,  the  Tam- 
many lawmakers  fell  in  line.  Besides,  he  offered  a 
prize  chance  to  slap  in  the  face  ex-Mayor  Hylan,  who 
had  supported  the  board  of  education  against  re- 
electing this  superintendent. 

It  was  a  pretty  hard  pill  for  the  board  of  education 
to  swallow.  What  excuse  could  it  give  for  paying  a 
man  a  life  pension  of  $12,000  when  it  had  refused  to 
pay  him  that  amount  for  responsible  work?  It  had 
given  reasons  for  not  reelecting  him  which  made  it  a 
betrayal  of  the  public  to  take  its  money  for  him  at 
the  behest  of  outside  meddlers,  even  the  governor  him- 
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self.  It  hated  to  advertise  that  it  had  so  little  in- 
dependence, but  it  hated  worse  to  be  swallowed  up  in  a 
larger  board. 

That  was  "honest  graft/'  provided  no  one  was  paid 
to  nurse  the  project  along.  It  succeeded  because  of 
constant  lobbying  by  the  beneficiary  himself  and  by 
friends  who  urged  upon  legislators  of  both  parties  that 
here  was  an  opportunity  to  stand  by  a  man,  not  for  his 
public  education  work,  but  for  his  loyalty  to  outside 
meddlers  with  the  schools  when  he  was  superintendent. 

The  result  of  this  "honest  graft"  was  to  notify  every 
one  of  over  30,000  employees  of  the  school  board  that 
Tammany  Hall  was  supreme  and  could  award  plums  or 
punish  according  to  one's  Tammany  friends.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  at  a  meeting  of  teachers  the  appeal  was 
made^ — seriously  not  cynically — that  they  should  all 
join  the  Democratic  organization  and  pay  dues  no  mat- 
ter how  they  wanted  to  vote? 

What  35)000  Teachers  Fear 

"Teachers  and  students  soon  learn,"  publicly  de- 
clared the  president  of  16,000  grade  teachers  in  1928, 
"that  those  persons  who  rely  upon  political,  religious 
and  social  influence,  regardless  of  lack  of  qualifications, 
receive  the  educational  or  political  plums  while  those 
who  strive  to  advance  through  service  are  outstripped 
by  the  practical  wire-puller." 

A  peculiarly  insolent  confirmation  of  this  conclusion 
was  flaunted  by  the  board  the  very  day  it  became  clear 
that  the  Houston  convention  intended  to  nominate  Al 
Smith  on  the  first  ballot.    A  secretary  was  named  for 
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the  superintendent  of  schools  at  $7,500.  This  money 
had  first  been  obtained  from  the  board  of  estimate  on 
the  plea  that  the  board  of  education  wished  an  efficiency 
researcher  to  help  make  constructive  use  of  the  school 
survey  of  1924.  Later  it  had  been  obtained  for  "all- 
year  budget  study/'  as  the  chairman  of  the  board's 
finance  committee  worded  it.  When  finally  used  after 
three  years  of  deliberation  it  went  to  a  tabloid  news- 
paper's city  hall  reporter! 

There  was  no  pretense  that  the  reporter  knew  or 
cared  a  whit  about  education.  Nothing  in  Superin- 
tendent O'Shea's  job  or  the  needs  of  the  schools  called 
for  a  $7,500  stranger  as  secretary.  No  word  had  been 
uttered  by  the  school  trustees  forecasting  such  a  diver- 
sion of  a  trust  fund  taken  from  the  taxpayer.  No  jus- 
tification was  given  for  exempting  this  post  from  com- 
petitive examination  and  excluding  from  it  cultivated 
and  able  school  men  whose  experience  would  have  en- 
abled them  to  start  where  the  tabloid  news  reporter 
could  not  get  in  years. 

Instead  of  taking  some  one  who  had  a  record  of 
educating  the  public  they  picked,  or  rather  had  handed 
to  them,  a  city  hall  reporter  skilled  in  keeping  munici- 
pal truth  from  his  audience.  Never  has  the  advance- 
ment of  ai  teacher  or  superintendent  at  the  behest  of 
Tammany  Hall  more  shockingly  advertised  Tammany 
Hall  meddling  with  schools. 

Meddling  de  Luxe 

There  was  a  gathering  of  educators  and  school  trus- 
tees with  a  few  taxpayers  in  the  governor's  office.    The 
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governor  spoke:  "If  upstate  cities  would  assess  them- 
selves at  the  full  value  which  the  law  requires  there 
would  be  no  need  for  more  revenues  from  extraordinary 
sources." 

Just  before  this  remark  the  governor's  commissioner 
of  taxation  had  said  that  Buffalo  and  Rochester  were 
under  assessing  their  properties  35  per  cent  and  30 
per  cent  and  did  not  need  state  aid. 

Nevertheless  Governor  Smith  proceeded  to  name  a 
statewide  commission  on  the  financing  of  cities.  In 
number  and  management  the  commission  was  domi- 
nated from  New  York.  The  force  of  it  was  New  York 
and  Tammany  Hall. 

The  commission  showed  in  its  report  that  not  one 
city  was  assessing  itself  at  full  value.  Its  figures 
showed  and  its  comments  admitted  that  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Buffalo,  there  was  no  need  for  state 
taxes  to  help  out  the  cities  in  efforts  to  have  good 
schools.  Its  figures  showed  that  Buffalo  was  no  excep- 
tion, a  fact  which  Buffalo's  own  city  government  re- 
iterated to  the  legislature. 

After  proving  that  state  aid  was  not  needed,  the 
commission  recommended  a  large  state  tax  to  help  the 
cities.  It  urged  $18,000,000  a  year,  the  cost  of  a  $450,- 
000,000  bond  issue;  the  amount  finally  voted  was 
$16,500,000  a  year. 

In  spite  of  the  commission's  declarations  that  the 
money  was  not  needed  the  bill  was  pushed  by  the  city 
administration,  the  governor  and  the  Tammany  Hall 
delegation  in  the  legislature  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary. 
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Events  proved  that  these  declarations  were  untrue, 
as  had  been  contended  by  opponents  of  the  bill.  The 
first  year  of  the  law's  operation  the  amount  which  the 
new  state  tax  brought  the  city  was  almost  the  same 
amount  as  was  the  last  minute  put  in  the  budget  for  new 
subways.  If  the  money  was  available  for  an  ex- 
temporized purpose  it  was,  of  course,  available  for 
school  salaries.  It  was  clear  when  the  legislature  was 
discussing  the  new  state  tax  that  New  York  City  would 
have  plenty  of  money  without  it.  No  change  in  the  level 
of  assessments  was  made,  no  increase  in  the  tax  rate 
was  made,  yet  taxes  enough  came  in  to  make  the  extra 
state  aid  unnecessary. 

After  the  bill  had  passed  and  the  first  salary  increases 
proposed  at  budget  time.  Mayor  Walker  declared  that 
it  was  mandatory  upon  the  city  to  give  the  schools  all 
of  the  increased  state  tax  for  higher  salaries.  This  was 
untrue.  Every  member  of  the  board  of  estimate  knew 
it  was  untrue.  The  governor's  finance  commission, 
when  urging  the  passage  of  the  bill,  reiterated  the  fact 
that  the  money  might  be  used  to  decrease  taxation.  To 
Tammany  Hall  the  end  justifies  the  means,  misleading 
the  public  in  a  good  cause  is  laudable.  In  this  case, 
as  often,  the  public  enjoyed  being  misled,  especially  the 
teachers  and  citizens  not  wishing  to  look  a  gift  horse 
for  teachers  in  the  mouth. 

Doors  to  Meddling  Kept  Open 

Fewer  than  loo  positions  out  of  35,000  in  the  schools 
lent  themselves  to  outside  meddling  in  1928.  The  ex- 
ceptions were  the  places  at  the  top,  like  the  super- 
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intendent  at  $25,000,  associate  superintendents  at 
$12,500  each,  district  superintendents  at  $10,000  each, 
principals  of  training  schools  at  $11,000,  of  high 
schools  at  $10,000,  of  junior  high  schools  up  to  $9,000, 
and  directors  of  special  branches  up  to  $9,000. 

Only  a  few  Tammany  Hall  leaders  can  swim  in  such 
deep  water.  They  really  do  not  know  how  to  bring 
effective  pressure.  There  is  danger  that  their  meddling 
will  actually  injure  their  candidates  unless  they  can 
get  the  intervention  of  two  or  three  big  chiefs.  If  they 
were  not  bedeviled  by  applicants  district  leaders  would 
unquestionably  like  to  have  it  "hands  off"  with  school 
positions. 

With  meddling  narrowed  down  to  the  big  salary 
plums  and  the  key  positions  in  the  school  system,  the 
heads  of  Tammany  Hall  have  the  meddling  of  schools 
just  where  they  want  it.  Their  mayor  will  select  the 
trustees  who  have  relations  with  contractors  and  the 
organization  can  deal  with  the  school  hoard  through 
the  mayor  and  the  board  of  estimate  which  votes  the 
funds.  Beyond  this  there  is  room  for  intercession  now 
and  then  in  behalf  of  contractors  wishing  extras  on 
contracts  or  forgiveness  for  delays  and  non-perform- 
ance. To  keep  this  door  open  Tammany  Hall  dictated 
the  new  school  architect  whose  word  will  be  its  word 
respecting  $41,000,000  in  1928  and  $33,000,000  in 
1929. 

Positions  exempt  from  competitive  examination  are 
open  doors  to  meddling.  The  board  of  education's  de- 
sire to  retain  the  favor  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  to 
do  what  will  please  the  power  that  controls  the  purse 
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strings  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $100,000,000  a  year, 
keeps  the  door  open  to  meddling  by  the  board  of  esti- 
mate and  its  makers. 

One  other  door  is  kept  open  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, when  its  members  do  directly  what  they  should 
do  only  through  their  auditor  and  their  superintendent 
of  schools.  So  long  as  committee  chairmen  give  orders 
to  custodians,  allow  extras  to  contractors  that  have  not 
been  approved  by  the  auditor  or  superintendent  and 
pick  school  sites,  Tammany  Hall  meddling — and  the 
meddling  of  other  outside  power — will  be  inevitable. 
Against  shutting  this  door  Tammany  Hall  is  solidly 
arrayed. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

BLIND   TRAILS    PREFERRED 

"What  you  don't  know  won't  hurt  us^^  is  the  Tam- 
many Hall  version  of  the  false  adage,  "What  you  don't 
know  won't  hurt  you." 

It  is  by  knowing  what  the  public  doesn't  know  that 
Tammany  Hall  retains  its  special  access  to  riches  and 
influence. 

Because  nothing  interferes  with  inside  knowledge 
and  special  privilege  like  a  public  audience  Tammany 
Hall  has  never  shown  enthusiasm  for  proper  records 
and  reports  of  money  spent,  work  done,  mistakes  made 
and  opportunities  neglected. 

By  August,  1928,  Mayor  Walker  had  never  asked 
for  annual  reports  from  city  and  county  departments 
spending  over  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for  operation 
and  debt  service.  He  had  not  even  required  the  quar- 
terly reports  which  the  charter  ordered.  Naturally, 
therefore,  the  laws  of  charter  and  of  good  business 
were  largely  a  dead  letter  so  far  as  reports  were  con- 
cerned. 

At  any  time  in  over  two  years  he  could,  by  spending 
ten  minutes,  have  started  reports  coming  to  him  and 
the  public  on  time.  In  another  ten  minutes  he  could 
have  started  businesslike  study  of  them.  In  another 
ten  minutes  he  could  have  started  improvements  to 
treble  their  value. 

284 
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In  ten  minutes  the  comptroller  could  have  started 
the  keeping  of  proper  records  for  showing  currently 
what  was  done  with  public  money  and  with  what  re- 
sults. 

Neither  acted,  nor  did  their  predecessors  for  eight 
years.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  borough 
president  of  Queens,  whose  alleged  waste  and  corrup- 
tion in  spending  $42,000,000  had  brought  him  under 
state  investigation  and  criminal  prosecution,  was  a  year 
behind  with  quarterly  reports  and  five  years  behind 
with  annual  reports.  Yet  everything  the  governor's 
expensive  graft  hunt  and  later  grand  jury  hunt  found 
would  have  been  either  disclosed  or  prevented  by 
proper  records,  reports  and  audit. 

The  department  of  plant  and  structures,  which  ran 
municipal  ferries  and  trolleys,  repaired  bridges  and 
conducted  a  central  motor  repair  shop,  was  four  years 
behind.  The  tenement  department  was  over  four 
years  behind. 

Tardy  Tammany  reporters  excuse  their  delinquency 
by  asking:  "What  difference  does  it  make,  anyhow? 
The  mayor  would  never  look  at  a  report,  the  public 
wouldn't  study  it,  it  would  only  be  so  much  wasted. 
Wliat's  the  use  of  leaving  work  that  needs  to  be  done 
for  the  sake  of  writing  about  work  that's  dead  and 
gone?" 

Support  for  such  skepticism  is  afforded  by  the  actual 
habits  of  the  mayor,  the  board  of  estimate,  civic  agen- 
cies, the  press  and  report  makers  themselves.  The 
latest  report  by  the  tax  department  is  an  illustration. 

That  report  for   1926  concerns  723,000  pieces  of 
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real  estate,  37,500  new  buildings,  18,000  applications 
for  reduced  assessments,  a  tax  roll  of  over  thirteen 
billion  dollars  and  taxes  paid  for  six  million  people. 
It  also  concerns  the  fairness  and  competence  of  293 
city  employees.  Yet,  in  its  pages  not  one  sentence  or 
even  one  word  indicates  that  one  single  minute  of  at- 
tention was  ever  given  to  it  by  the  seven  tax  commis- 
sioners. 

Actually  there  is  nothing  in  the  report  that  could 
not  have  been  put  there  by  any  clerk  able  to  insert 
new  figures  in  old  sentences.  The  identical  wording  is 
used  that  has  been  used  year  after  year. 

There  is  neither  headlight  warning  for  the  future, 
nor  tail-light  interpretation  of  the  past.  There  is  no 
hint  that  the  tax  commissioners  and  their  principal 
officers  are  aware  of  tax  problems. 

Because  these  officials  do  not  study  what  they  are 
doing  those  great  inequalities  continue  which  State 
Tax  Commissioner  Mark  Graves  says  run  into  $60,- 
000,000  a  year  for  the  state, — most  of  it  in  New  York 
City. 

From  the  report  a  taxpayer  might  dig  out  from  a 
state  table  that  a  $10,000  house  in  Queens  is  assessed 
at  $8,900  while  a  house  of  the  same  real  value  in 
Brooklyn  is  assessed  at  $9,300.  The  owner  of  a  Man- 
hattan skyscraper  might  by  study  discover  that  his 
ten-million-dollar  property  is  assessed  $400,000  higher 
and  taxed  $10,640  a  year  higher  than  property  of  the 
same  real  value  in  two  other  boroughs.  Such  facts  are 
not  pointed  out  by  the  tax  commission  nor  is  any  in- 
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dication  given  that  the  unfairness  is  being  corrected 
or  might  be  corrected. 

There  is  not  a  word  about  the  many  certiorari  pro- 
ceedings by  political  lawyers  in  the  courts  to  secure 
reduction  of  taxation.  Yet  mass  litigation  by  such 
proceedings  is  apt  any  year  to  upset  the  city's  financ- 
ing. 

A  mere  request  by  the  mayor,  if  in  a  tone  that  in- 
dicated he  meant  business,  would  easily  have  made 
the  next  report  of  this  department  ten  times  as  valu- 
able. The  little  study  necessary  to  make  improvement 
would  show  the  tax  department  how  to  remove  bur- 
densome inequalities  of  taxation  and  stop  corroding 
and  costly  graft  practices,  honest  and  dishonest. 

Useless  Reports  Issued 

City  money  is  spent  on  printing  weekly  reports  by 
borough  presidents.  Had  any  city  officer  spent  a  few 
minutes  comparing  these  reports  he  could  have  pointed 
out  ways  to  save  a  great  deal  of  money,  at  least  on 
printing.  The  Richmond  borough  report  never  changed 
its  wording  and  never  gave  a  usable  fact.  Knowing 
that  no  use  would  be  made  of  even  the  best  of  reports 
some  humorist  and  economist  in  the  borough  presi- 
dent's office  evidently  told  the  city  printer  to  run  the 
same  story  every  week,  e.g. 

"Work  Done — Bureau  of  Highways:  Repairing  and  main- 
taining roadways,  curbs,  gutters,  bridges,  crosswalks,  cul- 
verts, ditches,  etc.    Bureau  of  Sewers:  Cleaning  manholes, 
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flush    tanks,    culverts,    drains,    etc.,    and    miscellaneous 
work.  .  .  /' 

Right  next  the  foregoing  futile  report  was  one  from 
Manhattan  borough  as  follows: 

^Work  Done  by  Bureau  Labor  and  Cost  thereof — Con- 
crete, 1,392  square  yards;  cost  $2,382.47.  Stone  Pavements 
— Square  Yards:  asphalt  28;  cost  $42.  Iron  Slag  i  cost 
$8.75,  etc.  etc.  .  .  ." 

The  second  at  least  showed  the  total  cost  and  the 
amount  of  work  done. 

When  $26,000  worth  of  copper  and  other  equipment 
was  taken  in  January,  1928,  from  a  municipal  car  barn 
it  never  occurred  to  city  officers  to  look  into  the  way 
in  which  other  city  supplies  were  being  stored  and 
watched.  There  was  no  official  demand  that  the  police 
commissioner  fix  responsibility  immediately  and  that 
all  other  city  supplies  be  guarded  and  properly  in- 
ventoried. Yet  undoubtedly  the  mayor  and  other  city 
officers  were,  like  citizen  factfinders,  receiving  letters 
from  employees  telling  of  similar  and  regular  thefts 
from  city  stores.  Because  there  was  no  city  demand 
for  wholesale  review  of  losses  from  stores  there  was 
no  official  demand  for  it.  Thus  August  8,  1928,  it  was 
officially  found  that  3,000  gallons  of  gasoline  had  dis- 
appeared from  one  city  garage,  August  9  that  the  city 
paid  for  3,190  gallons  at  another  garage  which  could 
store  only  i ,  1 00  gallons.  When  explanations  were  given 
Commissioner  of  Accounts  Higgins  shouted:  "Not  one 
of  you  is  telling  the  truth." 
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Of  fifty-eight  Tammany  Hall  aldermen  in  1928  it 
is  doubtful  if  five  could,  even  if  they  would,  read  an 
annual  report  of  service  obtained  from  tax  money.  Of 
eight  members  of  the  board  of  estimate  not  one  had  yet 
shown  interest  in  comparative  records  or  reports  of 
service  rendered  even  when  deciding  upon  a  $560,000,- 
000  budget,  nor  had  the  mayor's  budget  director. 

Never  in  the  city's  history  has  a  chief  of  Tammany 
Hall  worked  for  reports  of  public  spending  which  wotdd 
help  taxpayers  judge  its  efficiency  and  locate  its  waste. 

It  is  true  that  Mayor  Walker,  after  publicly  showing 
his  preference  for  blind  trails,  ordered  all  departments 
to  report  the  progress  made  during  his  first  two  years. 
These  reports  have  not  been  issued  by  August,  1928, 
as  this  book  goes  to  press.  How  far  they  were  bona 
fide  accounts  of  stewardship  and  how  far  rather  "sell- 
ing talk"  remains  to  be  seen.  If  they  follow  the 
mayor's  example,  as  shown  here  on  page  223,  they 
will  be  futurist  pictures.  For  analyzing  them  from  the 
public's  point  of  view  there  was  no  provision  in  the 
city's  machinery  or  in  Tammany  Hall's  attitude. 

Yet,  paradoxical  though  it  sounds,  it  is  true  that 
New  York  citizens  are  told  more  about  their  public 
affairs  than  are  the  citizens  of  most  other  cities. 

Why  is  that? 

Tammany  Hall  has  been  unwilling  to  refuse  sporadic 
strong  public  demands  for  enlightenment  about  public 
business.  It's  another  case  of  Tammany  HaJl  not 
allowing  itself  to  be  put  in  a  bad  light.  It  is  necessary 
to  its  success  that  it  appear  to  be  seeking  what  is  right. 
Thus  in  1927  Mayor  Walker's  board  of  estimate  put 
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the  extra  column  already  referred  to  on  its  budget  esti- 
mate blanks.  Departments  were  required  to  show  tax- 
payers where  salary  increases  or  other  changes  had 
been  made  in  the  current  budget  between  January  and 
June.  Although  this  information  would  make  it  harder 
to  fool  the  public  at  budget  time  Mayor  Walker  said: 
^We  are  going  to  do  this  because  it  is  right.  I  can't 
help  emphasizing,  however,  that  only  two  out  of  six 
million  citizens  have  requested  it." 

So  far  as  Tammany  Hall  ever  deserts  blind  trails 
for  the  open  way  it  will  be  under  pressure  from  the 
outside.  Its  Mayor  Gaynor,  under  pressure  from  anti- 
Tammany  colleagues  in  the  board  of  estimate  and  from 
citizen  factfinders,  authorized  his  secretary  to  see  that 
annual  reports  were  made  more  useful  to  officers  and 
citizens.  A  beginning  was  made.  He  will  be  emulated 
by  Tammany  Hall  successors  whenever  citizens  em- 
ulate the  citizens  who  interested  Mayor  Gaynor  in 
better  reporting. 

So  deep-seated  is  Tammany  HalFs  preference  and 
appetite  for  blind  trails  that  the  last  thing  expected 
of  investigators  is  to  investigate.  A  particular  aver- 
sion is  felt  for  a  confidential  investigator  who  looks 
for  ways  to  get  more  for  the  public's  money.  No 
sooner  is  a  studying  post  established  than  a  campaign 
starts  to  convert  it  into  patronage,  into  a  watchdog 
that  neither  barks  nor  bites  nor  watches,  or  else  to  side- 
track it  where  it  will  investigate  little  except  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  its  own  pay  raised. 

In  19 18  when  Tammany  Hall  returned  to  the  comp- 
troller's office  after  an  absence  of  eight  years  it  found 
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a  strong  bureau  of  municipal  investigation  and  statis- 
tics. There  were  sixty-eight  workers  under  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  studious  investigators  in  the  whole 
field  of  municipal  government.  He  had  been  finding 
ways  to  save  taxes.  He  had  been  making  over  the 
routine  habits  of  thousands  of  employees  by  giving 
them  records  and  accounts  which  would  show  where 
waste  occurred.  He  had  installed  systems  of  accounts 
for  answering  the  questions  which  the  comptroller  has 
power  to  ask  of  all  city  and  county  spenders. 

The  very  first  year,  the  year  that  Al  Smith  served  as 
aldermanic  president,  this  band  of  students  was  started 
on  the  sidetrack  which  left  it  in  1928  fewer  than  half 
the  staff,  in  fact,  fewer  than  it  had  in  1909  when 
Tammany  Hall  had  the  comptrollership.  In  ten  years 
the  workers  were  cut  from  sixty-eight  to  thirty-one  and 
the  influence  of  their  service  had  shriveled  to  almost 
zero  while  politically  minded  advisers  dominated  the 
comptroller.  Yet  in  even  the  two  and  a  half  years  of 
"Governor's  Smith  own  man"  as  comptroller.  General 
Charles  W.  Berry,  this  bureau,  if  heeded,  could  easily 
have  shown  how  to  save  $50,000,000. 

It  is  because  this  bureau  had  been  neither  compelled 
nor  perm^itted  to  do  its  work  properly  that  the  book- 
keeping of  the  street  cleaning  department  in  1928  was 
found  to  be  inviting  padded  payrolls  and  theft  or  other 
loss  of  supplies.  The  "mayor's  eye"  showed  that  while 
supplies  worth  $20,000,000  had  been  passing  through 
just  one  supplies  depository  records  were  kept  partly 
in  pencil,  inviting  erasures  and  changes.  Foremen 
signed  others'  names.    There  were  conflicting  entries 
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of  automobile  tires.  City  money  was  paid  to  fill  in 
private  property.  Emergency  wages  were  paid  where 
no  emergency  men  appeared.  Inventories  were  way 
behind  time.  Gasoline  had  been  stolen,  $500,000  a 
year.  Trick  specifications  were  approved.  City  autos 
ran  away  from  public  business.  City  employees  were 
used  on  officers'  private  homes  and  businesses.  Ex- 
tortionate street  repairs  were  allowed.  Records  were 
lacking,  reports  were  lacking,  supervision  was  lacking 
— all  for  want  of  the  horseshoe  nail  that  the  comptroller 
was  intended  and  paid  to  furnish  through  his  investi- 
gating bureau  and  his  auditors. 

A  similar  fate  had  stricken  the  municipal  art  com- 
mission. In  19 18  it  had  as  its  man  on  the  job  a  noted 
student  of  art.  He  was  a  force  in  the  city's  life,  sought 
after  by  gatherings  and  civic  workers.  With  his  death 
came  a  paralysis  of  the  commission,  although  its  un- 
paid members  were  not  Tammany  men.  They  were 
nevertheless  Tammany  intimidated  if  not  Tammany 
dominated.  They  still  had  in  1928  just  two  paid 
workers.  The  payroll  Was  $6,700.  The  whole  budget 
was  $8,030.  And  this  for  a  city  spending  a  half  billion 
dollars  needing  the  municipal  art  commission's  atten- 
tion. The  expert,  full  time,  drew  $4,100 — to  pass  upon 
$15,000,000  bridges  and  $3,000,000  schools.  As  a  pre- 
ventive of  horrors  in  structures  erected  with  public 
funds  it  carried  on.  ^4^  a  vital  force  for  leadership  to- 
ward a  municipal  beauty  worthy  New  York  it  was  list- 
less if  not  lifeless.  The  voluntary  board,  chiefly  ex 
officio,  would  rather  endure  the  ills  they  knew  than  fly 
to  others  they  knew  naught  of  by  dem^anding  adequate 
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support   and   program   for   the   municipal   art   work. 

Priceless  opportunities  to  enhance  the  city's  beauty 
were  lost  during  a  period  of  unparalleled  building.  In- 
stead of  pointing  the  way,  as  Governor  Smith  told  the 
Houston  convention  was  the  duty  of  the  people's 
chosen  leader,  the  municipal  art  commission  merely 
prevented  atrocities.  Where  it  might  have  secured 
strictly  fresh  eggs  of  architecture  and  landscaping,  or 
at  least  fresh  eggs,  it  played  neglected  stepsister  and 
was  satisfied  with  "just  eggs." 

In  its  attitude  toward  government  problems  Tam- 
many Hall  has  always  tabooed  study.  When  blind 
trails  were  illuminated  the  illuminators  have  been 
urgent  citizens,  insistent  newspapers,  Tammany  re- 
volters  or  on  rare  occasions  a  Tammany  officer's  tem- 
per or  wit  in  the  midst  of  debate. 

In  June,  1928,  the  board  of  estimate  received  the 
report  of  472  citizens  on  survey  and  plan.  They  had 
been  named  two  years  before.  As  already  noted,  be- 
cause almost  every  civic  body  was  represented  on  that 
committee  there  had  been  no  criticism  of  the 
Walker  administration.  Every  one  was  hopeful  at  first 
that  big  benefits  would  result.  Members  and  their  so- 
cieties could  not  decently  express  impatience.  Invalu- 
able time  was  lost.  An  immunity  bath  was  given 
Mayor  Walker.  Why  should  he  sweep  the  dust  from 
under  the  municipal  sofa  when  472  picked  men  and 
women  were  going  to  bring  in  a  plan  for  changing  the 
sofa?  While  applauded  for  urging  consolidation  of  de- 
partments— a  sop  or  at  least  a  soporific  to  theorists 
unwilling  to  see  what  government  actually  does^ — Mayor 
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Walker  put  two  actuaries  where  one  was  enough  and 
better  for  school  and  city  retirement  systems. 

When  the  report  came  there  was  not  the  slightest 
inkling  that  any  member  of  the  board  of  estimate  would 
read  it  or  have  it  read.  There  was  no  special  meeting 
of  the  board  of  estimate  to  consider  how  to  insure 
adequate  study  of  it.  That  kind  of  thing  was  left  out 
of  the  Tammany  system  just  as  reading  any  other 
book  but  the  telephone  directory  was  left  out  of  Al 
Smith's  system.  Less  thought  was  given  to  it  than  to 
irregular  boosting  of  salaries.  Mayor  Walker  had  over 
six  weeks  for  the  Houston  convention  and  vacation- 
ing at  Hollywood,  Hearst's  ranch,  Banff,  etc.,  but  not 
a  minute  for  his  committee's  report. 

Quite  inevitable  is  it  therefore  that  departmental 
reports  should  be  read  by  or  for  no  elected  official. 
While  Mayor  Walker  was  receiving  daily  proof  of  graft 
and  I  GO  per  cent  incompetence  in  his  markets  service 
his  commissioner  of  public  markets  issued  an  annual 
report  for  1927.  All  markets  problems  had  disap- 
peared, he  said.  The  supervisors,  now  known  by  the 
mayor  to  be  grafting  in  broad  daylight,  "were  func- 
tioning for  the  best  interests  of  the  people."  The 
bureau  specially  picked  out  for  praise  was  the  push- 
cart bureau  whose  grafting  and  injustices  the  mayor 
was  having  investigated.  The  point  is  that  the  mayor 
knew  nothing  of  such  a  report. 

The  police  report  for  1927,  out  in  May,  1928,  shows 
that  after  police  had  arrested,  testified  against  and 
secured  conviction  of  criminals,  6q,247  convicted  per- 
sons received  suspended  sentences.    For  a  20  per  cent 
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increase  in  arrests  suspended  sentences  increased  34 
per  cent.  Thousands  of  these  suspended  sentences 
were  procured  by  Tammany  Hall  leaders  and  lawyers 
against  the  public's  interest.  There  is  no  desire  and 
no  habit  in  Tammany  that  asks  for  an  explanation  of 
such  wholesale  frustration  of  justice  and  such  whole- 
sale invitation  to  violate  law  again. 

What  blind  trails  are  costing  one  may  imagine  from 
the  following  suspensions  of  sentence  after  conviction: 

Assault  on  females  249;  felonious  assault  with  knives  66; 
keeping  disorderly  house  27;  rape  of  girls  under  fourteen 
7;  violating  compulsory  education  law  214;  sale  of  unsafe 
food  541;  speeding  automobiles  10,332;  violation  of  park 
ordinances  849;  assaulting  an  officer  97;  forgery  42;  steal- 
ing automobiles  150;  burglary  203;  violation  of  parole  70. 

The  foregoing  do  not  count  76,590  cases  discharged 
or  acquitted  after  arrest  and  trial,  too  often  because  of 
Tammany  HalFs  "charitable"  work  and  always  with- 
out prompting  any  search  for  ways  to  reduce  the  ter- 
rific waste  of  energy  and  discouragement  to  the  police. 

In  July,  1928,  a  sergeant  reported  to  me  for  the  first 
deputy  that  the  illegal  peddler,  whose  blocking  a 
hydrant  I  had  reported  several  times,  had  been  arrested 
a  hundred  times.  "It's  mighty  discouraging,"  he  said, 
"to  policemen  doing  their  duty  to  find  an  offender  back 
at  the  old  offense  in  the  same  place  a  half  hour  after 
the  magistrate  hears  the  case." 

This  was  reported  to  the  chief  magistrate,  William 
McAdoo,  once  police  commissioner,  and  credited  with 
high  motives  and  notable  service.   He  ordered  the  speci- 
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fied  case  reviewed.  A  police  captain  and  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Jewish  Social  Service,  Incorporated.  Yet 
after  a  couple  of  days  the  inveterate  offender  was  back, 
not  again  at  the  hydrant,  but  on  the  crowded  street.  Up 
to  August  II,  he  had  no  license. 

The  Tammany  income  from  such  flouting  of  law 
would  support  several  colleges. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

"tweed  only  a  piker  compared " 

Among  themselves  Tammany  Hall  insiders  were  in 
1928  chattily  passing  this  from  one  to  another:  "If  old 
Bill  Tweed  were  alive  now  he  would  take  to  the  woods 
with  shame  for  thinking  what  a  piker  he  was." 

That  cynical  epigram  originated  in  a  Tammany  club; 
it  was  passed  on  from  one  Tammany  club  to  another; 
it  w:as  repeated  to  highest  officers  with  joking  refer- 
ences to  the  fact  that  Tweed  would  find  himself  en- 
tirely outclassed  if  he  were  to  come  back  into  the  po- 
litical game  of  1928.  Just  what  Tammany  insiders 
mean  readers  will  appreciate  frorni  the  concrete  illus- 
trations in  this  chapter  and  earlier  incidents. 

For  easily  preventable  mistakes  in  school  buildings 
taxpayers  will  have  to  pay  somewhere  between  "several 
hundred  thousand"  and  an  "estimated  ten  million  dol- 
lars." Either  total  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  what  it 
has  cost  to  keep  on  repeating  errors  of  construction 
and  wasteful  use  of  space  in  public  schools. 

Without  discussion  and  because  of  secret  pressure 
special  assessments  on  subways  and  other  improvements 
have  been  given  up  although  they  might  have  saved 
the  public  many  times  the  peculations  and  wastes  of 
Tweed. 

Properties  are  underassessed  in  amounts  which  mean 
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tax  savings  by  a  favored  few  in  totals  that  make 
Tweed's  favors  look  like  toy  samples. 

Charter  provisions  are  not  obeyed  which  require 
minutes  of  all  proceedings  on  request  for  reduction  in 
assessments  and  remission  of  taxes.  Cuts  are  made 
with  no  record  to  justify  them. 

Without  trying  to  stop  condemnation  extortion  city 
officers  take  it  for  granted  that  when  the  city  comes  to 
buy  it  will  pay  from  two  to  three  times  what  property 
is  worth.  Instead  of  fighting  for  a  procedure  to  pro- 
tect the  public  the  mayor  says  you  can't  go  at  all  by 
assessed  value  and  turns  to  purchase  by  private  agree- 
ment while  still  resorting  to  condemnation  for  most 
purchases. 

The  sewer  scandals  of  1928  would  have  appalled 
Tweed  not  so  much  because  of  the  millions  of  extortion 
involved  as  because  the  public  seemed  so  helpless  in 
the  face  of  reiterated  publicity.  Tweed  could  not  un- 
derstand how  comptrollers  and  mayors  actually  be- 
lieved to  be  honest  would  keep  on  approving  contracts 
for  sewer  pipes  despite  evidence  on  the  very  face  of 
the  contracts  that  the  law  was  being  violated  and  the 
owners  of  small  homes  robbed. 

The  inequitable  bus  franchises  awarded  to  the 
mayor's  favorite,  the  Equitable  Company,  by  the  Tam- 
many board  in  1927  would  have  caused  indignation 
meetings  all  over  the  city  and  street  corners  in  the  days 
of  Tweed. 

When  the  civil  service  commission  violated  the  city 
charter  and  the  general  municipal  law  by  refusing  to 
let  citizens  see  on  what  evidence  it  had  acted  it  was 
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using  a  more  costly  way  than  Tweed's  to  ask:  '^What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

Indeed  Tweed  was  only  a  piker.  He  was  bold  with 
an  uninformed  public  and  vague  laws.  His  successors 
in  Al  Smith's  Tammany  are  defiant  to  a  public  that  has 
laws  and  knowledge  but,  like  the  Tammany  fire  com- 
missioner earlier,  quoted,  is  afraid  to  test  its  rights  and 
knowledge  ^^for  fear  it  will  break." 

$100,000,000  Yearly  Smoke  Graft 

Impartial  scientists  estimate  that  New  York's  smoke 
nuisance  costs  homes  and  industries  $100,000,000  a 
year,  not  counting  losses  of  health,  comfort  and  happi- 
ness. 

In  dollars  alone  this  graft  equals  ten  times  the  ex- 
tremest  estimates  of  Tweed's  grafting  and  thieving.  It 
is  more  every  year  than  all  the  charity  Tammany  Hall 
had  given  in  those  139  years  up  to  1928  which  Al  Smith 
said  must  prove  Tammany  all  right. 

It  is  graft  because  it  continues  as  the  result  of  graft 
paid  to  prevent  stopping  it.  No  health  commissioner 
who  insisted  upon  enforcing  the  laws  against  destroying 
property  and  health  with  black  smoke  could  last  a  week, 
— unless  determined  enough  to  tell  the  whole  truth 
about  influential  offenders  and  Tammany  warnings  not 
to  interfere  with  them. 

It  is  not  necessary.  No  one  defends  its  devastations. 
It  would  stop  if  Tammany  Hall  ordered  it  stopped. 
More  important  still,  it  could  and  would  be  stopped  if 
Tammany  Hall  would  let  it  be  stopped.    All  of  which 
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every  important  Tammany  officer  and  member  knew 
in  1928. 

The  Sewer  Scandal  of  ip28 

The  year  set  for  Tammany  HalPs  rechristening  as 
the  New  Tammany  of  Al  Smith  began  with  daily  stories 
about  "Queens  Sewer  Scandals."  These  scandals  were 
seven  years  old.  They  had  been  investigated  in  192 1. 
They  had  been  broadcast  during  the  municipal  cam^ 
paign  of  1925.  They  came  to  a  head  in  1928  because 
for  the  first  time  several  thousand  owners  of  small 
homes  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  sewer  scandals  meant 
taxes  and  not  '^just  politics."  Most  of  them  were  of 
small  means.  They  had  bought  property  and  built 
houses  away  from  skyscraper  tenements.  They  were 
proud  of  their  borough  president's  ability  to  get  money. 
They  only  shrugged  their  shoulders  when  he  was 
charged  with  wasting  money.  Why  should  they  worry 
if  taxes  were  wasted?  They  couldn't  help  worrying, 
however,  when  these  tax  wastes  came  to  their  own 
homes  to  roost  and  found  many  of  them  without  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  sewers  which  their  popular  officer 
had  laid  for  them. 

They  had  either  to  give  up  their  homes  or  else  per- 
suade the  city  to  reduce  its  assessments  upon  them 
for  sewers.  They  combined,  hired  a  lawyer  and  set 
out  to  shift  a  good  part  of  their  tax  from  their  own 
shoulders  to  city  shoulders.  Their  lawyer  helped  them 
see  that  the  best  way  to  do  the  shifting  was  to  convince 
the  public  that  there  was  not  only  waste  but  graft. 

For  months  this  sewer  scandal  kept  the  front  pages 
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of  New  York's  newspapers.  Following  the  charges 
about  sewers  that  cost  $29,500,000  came  further 
charges  as  to  $10,000,000  spent  on  pavements  and  $8,- 
500,000  for  incinerators.  It  was  charged  that  in- 
cinerators had  cost  at  least  a  half  more  than  they 
should  and  that  the  contract  for  one  was  awarded  at 
$795,000  in  face  of  a  $300,000  bid. 

Within  a  few  days  a  Republican  alderman-elect, 
with  the  help,  of  the  home  owners'  counsel,  presented 
specific  charges  of  waste  and  other  misconduct  against 
Borough  President  Maurice  E.  Connolly  of  Queens 
borough*  Governor  Smith  started  the  investigation 
already  referred  to  which  suffered  protracted  delays 
because  of  legal  interferences  by  the  accused. 

There  were  no  resolutions  by  Tammany  Hall,  no 
factfinding  committees,  no  insistence  that  the  public 
be  protected  against  future  waste  or  corruption,  no  dis- 
avowal of  wasters,  corruptionists  and  their  practices. 
Instead  when  the  trial  began  the  ^^mayor's  eye,"  the 
commissioner  of  accounts,  gave  the  impression  of  trying 
to  shield  the  borough  president.  Later  at  a  hearing  of 
his  own  the  commissioner  brought  out  that  the  engi- 
neer in  charge  of  sewer  construction  had  never  had  any 
qualifying  experience  before  he  was  given  this  im- 
portant work  and  had  been  exempted  by  anti-Tammany 
commissioners  from  civil  service  examination,  without 
investigation,  on  the  claim  of  the  borough  president 
that  he  was  specially  qualified.  Cross  questioning 
brought  out  admissions  which  lent  color  to  the  charge 
that  he  had  all  the  time  been  only  a  dummy  working 
for  sewer  profiteers  rather  than  for  the  city.    Yet  even 
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then  the  mayor  ordered  no  investigation  of  either  the 
Queens  scandal  or  his  own  civil  service  commission's 
numerous  exemptions. 

The  case  was  finally  set  for  trial  in  September,  1928. 
Governor  Smith  could  not  give  the  sight  of  a  Tam- 
many governor  removing  a  Tammany  borough  president 
because  the  latter  resigned  under  fire  before  he  was  in- 
dicted for  criminal  acts. 

Shorn  of  the  sensationalism  with  which  the  story 
was  presented  to  the  public  the  sewer  charge  alone 
boiled  down  to  the  following  accusations  in  a  supple- 
mentary petition  to  Governor  Smith  for  the  borough 
president's  removal.  They're  of  interest  primarily  be- 
cause for  ten  years  Tammany  boards  of  estimate  and 
Tammany  comptrollers  had  winked  at  and  taxed  the 
public  for  such  conduct  long  after  they  knew  it  was  a 
scandal.  Instead  city  inspectors  harassed  rebellious 
contractors  into  submission  to  the  "pipe  king's"  extor- 
tion. 

1.  President  Connolly  caused  a  gross  waste  of  public 
funds  in  his  awards  of  contracts  for  Queens  sewers. 

2.  He  and  John  M.  Phillips  conspired  together  with 
others  to  exclude  all  but  pre-cast  pipe  controlled  by  Phillips 
from  use  in  Queens  sewers. 

3.  He  and  John  M.  Phillips  conspired  with  others  to 
secure  excessive  and  exorbitant  profits  to  favored  con- 
tractors. 

4.  He  and  Phillips  conspired  with  others  to  defraud 
Queens  taxpayers. 

5.  He  permitted  his  engineers  to  prepare  specifications 
for  pre-cast  pipe  to  be  used  in  Queens  sewers  in  such  a 
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way  that  all  but  the  pipe  controlled  by  Phillips  was  barred. 

6.  He  permitted  his  engineers  to  make  misleading  and 
false  estimates. 

7.  He  permitted  his  engineers  to  incorporate  in  their 
specifications  for  monolithic  construction  of  sewers  such 
unnecessary  requirements  as  to  discourage  actual  selection 
of  this  type,  thus  favoring  Phillips  and  his  monopoly  of 
pre-cast  lock-joint  pipe. 

Low  Bids  Ignored 

8.  He  refused  to  award  certain  contracts  to  the  lowest 
bidders,  readvertising  for  bidders  in  order  to  avoid  award- 
ing contracts  to  those  not  in  the  sewer  ring. 

9.  He  awarded  sewer  contracts  to  contractors  he  knew 
or  should  have  known  had  no  facilities  for  building  sewers, 
permitting  them  to  make  assignments  to  sewer  contractors. 

10.  He  caused  a  waste  of  public  funds  in  constructing 
sewage  disposal  plants. 

11.  He  failed  to  require  bidders  to  specify  the  cost  of 
pipe  and  the  cost  of  laying  same. 

12.  He  neglected  the  duties  of  his  office,  failing  to  per- 
form in  person  duties  required  of  him  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  his  office. 

13.  He  caused  a  waste  of  public  funds  in  the  unneces- 
sary employment  of  consulting  engineers. 

14.  He  recommended  the  employment  of  James  Rice  as 
engineer  in  charge  of  engineering  construction  without  ade- 
quate inquiry  as  to  Rice's  qualifications,  when  he  should 
have  known  that  Rice  was  incompetent. 

15.  He  created  or  connived  at  the  creation  of  a  monopoly 
in  the  writing  of  surety  bonds  in  the  borough  of  Queens 
in  contracts  awarded  by  him. 

16.  He  exercised  favoritism  in  awarding  or  refusing  to 
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award  permits  for  various  purposes,  and  in  permitting  the 
abuse  of  said  permits. 

17.  He  caused  a  waste  of  public  funds  by  awarding  con- 
tracts for  public  improvements  at  prices  far  in  excess  of 
reasonable  cost  of  construction  and  legitimate  profit  thereon. 

18.  He  failed  and  neglected  properly  to  perform  his  duties 
in  supervising  the  administration  of  his  various  departments 
and  bureaus,  and  so  managed  certain  of  them  as  to  benefit 
his  own  private  interests  and  those  of  his  relatives,  friends 
and  associates. 

Franchise  Piracy  and  Perjury 

The  last  week  of  July,  1927,  newspaper  readers  in 
New  York  read  first-page  stories  to  this  composite 
effect: 

"With  the  necessary  number  of  votes  assured  Mayor 
Walker  lost  no  time  in  putting  through  the  Equitable  Com- 
pany franchise.  .  .  .  Although  there  were  several  hundred 
persons  present  and  scores  ready  to  speak  at  the  hearing, 
Mayor  Walker  moved  with  such  celerity  that  there  wasn't 
any  chance  for  any  oratory  or  even  any  discussion.  .  .  . 
Jumping  several  items  on  the  calendar  Mayor  Walker  said: 
The  chair  moves  the  adoption  of  number  fourteen.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll,'    The  roll  was  called  immediately." 

The  Audience  Dazed 

"Few  in  the  audience  realized  just  what  had  happened. 
Opposition  was  there  in  formidable  numbers,  but  got  no 
chance  to  be  heard.  With  startling  suddenness  the  board 
voted  the  Equitable  Company  franchise.  ,  .  .  The  vote  was 
taken  before  the  opposition  knew  what  was  happening.  .  .  . 
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Few  citizens  who  had  again  come  to  speak  on  the  matter 
were  aware  that  it  had  taken  place.  ...  In  less  than  a 
minute  a  vote  had  been  taken  and  the  franchise  awarded. 
"The  president  of  one  company  realized  that  the  board 
was  taking  action.  We  object  to  this  procedure/  he  started 
to  say.  The  mayor  called  him  to  order.  He  attempted  to 
continue  and  was  again  called  to  order.  We  refuse  any 
longer/  said  the  mayor,  banging  his  gavel,  'to  permit  you 
to  use  the  board  of  estimate  to  get  publicity  for  yourself.' 
The  corporation  officer  again  tried  to  speak,  but  the  mayor 
directed  policemen  to  silence  him." 

A  Brooklyn  paper  reported  how  the  borough  presi- 
dent of  Brooklyn  changed  his  vote  the  last  minute: 

'^Denies  Tammany  Threat  to  Oust  McCooey  and  Delay 
Subway  Work.  .  .  .  The  borough  president  emphatically 
denied  reports  that  Mayor  Walker  had  threatened  reprisals 
against  him  or  the  Brooklyn  Democratic  organization  if  he 
continued  to  oppose  (the  Equitable  franchise).  .  .  . 
'Mayor  Walker  did  however,'  said  the  borough  president, 
'call  attention  to  the  thankless  role  I  was  playing,'  [which 
thankless  role  was  in  opposing  a  franchise  which  the  bor- 
ough president  said  was  better  for  his  borough  than  the 
franchise  he  finally  voted  for]." 

In  July,  1928,  there  were  three  separate  lawsuits 
under  way  to  prevent  execution  of  the  franchise.  Cor- 
porations and  taxpayers  were  asking  the  courts  to 
declare  that  the  franchise  had  been  illegally  voted,  that 
it  was  against  the  public  interest,  that  it  sacrificed  pub- 
lic revenue,  that  it  promised  inadequate  service  and 
that  the  law  had  been  violated  in  jamming  it  through 
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the  board  of  estimate  without  granting  taxpayers  their 
statutory  right  to  be  heard  respecting  it.  There  were 
hints  of  collusion  to  exploit  the  public  and  black- 
jack legitimate  enterprises  into  buying  the  franchise. 
The  fact  was  sinister  that  the  Equitable  backers  were 
unknown  and  that  no  evidence  of  its  having  capital 
had  been  given. 

Never  did  Tweed  hiraself  flout  the  law  and  public 
opinion  as  brazenly  as  was  done  by  the  Tammany 
board  fifty  years  after  his  death  in  jail.  He  asked, 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  but  he  was  care- 
ful to  have  his  actions  in  public  look  legal.  He  burned 
records  but  not  while  the  public  was  looking.  When 
the  Tammany  of  1927  asked,  "What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?''  the  burning  was  done  in  the  public's 
presence.  The  president  of  the  Brooklyn  borough 
frankly  admitted  that  he  had  under  pressure  voted 
against  the  best  interests  of  Brooklyn. 

The  1927  steam  roller  worked  in  public.  Tammany 
only  laughed  at  criticism  of  its  action.  When  realty 
owners  sued  to  set  aside  the  action  on  the  ground  that 
the  public  had  been  denied  a  hearing  at  which  to  show 
that  it  would  be  defrauded,  its  money  wasted  and  its 
travelers  discommoded  if  the  favored  franchises  were 
voted,  Tammany  officers  first  falsified  the  minutes  and 
then  testified  that  there  had  been  a  regular  hearing 
and  no  one  appeared. 

A  regular  hearing  had  been  called  according  to  law. 
That  hearing  was  not  a  voluntary  gift  to  taxpayers 
by  the  Tammany  board.  If  the  motions  of  advertising 
this  public  hearing  had  not  been  gone  through  even 
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perjured  testimony  could  not  have  made  the  franchise 
seem  legal.  The  hearing  was  obligatory.  The  law 
said  it  had  to  be. 

The  hearing  room  was  jam,med  all  day.  Representa- 
tives of  a  score  of  civic  agencies  came  to  protest  against 
the  franchise  to  the  mayor's  favorite.  Besides  there 
were  lawyers,  publicity  specialists  and  statisticians  of 
private  corporations  who  had  been  coming  for  weeks 
to  board  of  estimate  sessions  for  no  other  purpose  what- 
soever except  to  participate  in  this  hearing  on  bus 
franchises.  They  wanted  a  chance  to  prove  that  their 
offers  were  more  generous  to  taxpayers  and  rent- 
payers  than  the  one  which  the  mayor  was  determined 
should  have  the  franchise. 

All  day  they  waited  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  They 
watched  the  calendar,  item  for  item,  until  their  chance 
should  come.  They  were  prepared  to  show  that  in 
Manhattan  the  mayor's  favorite  did  not  offer  34  trans- 
fer points  or  half  of  all  net  profits  over  8  per  cent, 
which  competing  companies  were  prepared  to  offer. 
Some  wanted  to  show  that  in  the  Bronx  the  company 
which  the  aldermanic  president  and  the  mayor  favored 
offered  only  3  per  cent  of  gross  proceeds  to  the  city 
instead  of  the  5  per  cent  minimum  which  was  offered 
in  other  boroughs. 

Their  chance  never  came.  They  never  heard  the 
item  called.  They  never  heard  any  call  at  all  for  a 
hearing,  although  that  was  all  they  had  been  waiting 
for  all  day  and  months  and  although  their  ears  were 
attuned  to  jmt  that  one  sound. 

Even  the  newspaper  reporters,  sitting  within  an  arm's 
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reach  of  the  board  of  estimate,  wrote  unanimously  that 
there  had  been  no  hearing;  that  thei  franchise  had  been 
passed  like  a  football  trick  without  the  onlookers  know- 
ing it  had  happened;  that  it  was  jammed  through. 

When  the  first  case  came  to  court  the  minutes  said 
there  had  been  a  hearing.  Two  million  newspaper 
readers  knew  there  had  been  no  hearing.  They  had 
read  about  the  private  company's  president  who  was 
forcibly  ejected  from  the  room  because  he  wanted  a 
hearing.  Yet  because  subordinates  under  pressure 
falsified  the  minutes  and  others  signed  perjured  affi- 
davits the  court  ruled  that  there  was  insufficient  evi- 
dence to  disprove  the  official  record.  The  court  even 
went  so  far  as  to  express  regret  that  public  officers 
were  being  criticized. 

By  a  freak  of  terminology  the  company  which  so 
inequitably  secured  this  franchise,  calculated  to  be  so 
inequitable  to  taxpayers,  was  named  the  Equitable. 
If  its  franchise  finally  stands  it  will  get  for  less  money 
and  for  fewer  transfers  a  privilege  that  more  liberal 
competitors  were  denied. 

^Tranchise  jamming"  and  "A  hearing  which  wasn't" 
were  titles  of  two  editorials  by  the  Evening  Post.  "A 
word  of  warning  to  the  mayor"  and  "Explanations  are 
still  in  order"  were  two  by  the  World. 

''The  plain  fact  is,"  said  the  Post,  "that  Mr.  Walker 
took  the  very  course  which  would  have  been  taken  by 
a  mayor  who  was  eager  to  prevent  public  discussion  of 
the  franchises  and  to  railroad  them  through.  .  .  .  The 
mayor's  dodging  of  discussion  and  forcing  the  vote 
gave  the  impression  that  he  had  something  to  conceal." 
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"Certainly  the  facts  now  before  the  public  give  the 
transaction  a  queer  look/'  said  the  World. 

Following  the  steam  roller  tactics  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  transportation  which  is  building  the  billion 
dollar  subway  swore  to  the  court  that  the  mayor  called 
for  a  vote  in  a  voice  "so  all  might  hear."  He  had  been 
present.  He  had  seen  what  the  reporters  saw.  He 
knew  that  all  might  not  hear  and  showed  their  failure 
to  hear  by  not  seizing  an  opportunity  to  protect  their 
interests.  He  also  swore  to  the  court  that  the  mayor's 
favorite  offered  the  city  more  than  its  competitors. 
On  the  contrary  everything  which  the  mayor's  favorite 
offered  was  duplicated  in  identical  words  by  the  conx- 
petitors,  which  in  addition  offered  Manhattan,  for  ex- 
ample, 34  bus  transfer  routes  and  half  of  all  net  profit 
above  8  per  cent  which  the  mayor's  favorite  did  not 
offer. 

Two  Comptrollers,  ig2fs  and  Tweed^s 

Tweed  was  careful  to  have  a  comptroller  who  would 
serve  the  organization  first,  last  and  all  the  time.  In 
1927  when  the  mayor  jammed  the  bus  franchise 
through  the  comptroller  was  opposed.  It  was  generally 
known  that  he  was  opposed.  Although  elected  on  a 
Tammany  ticket  he  was  the  governor's  m,an  rather  than 
the  organization's  man.  He  was  not  therefore  a  vassal 
of  Tammany  Hall.  He  did  not,  however,  use  his  stew- 
ardship to  protect  the  public.  He  did  not  gather  the 
facts  to  show  that  the  public  was  about  to  be  de- 
frauded. He  did  not  even  stay  to  vote.  His  deputy 
was  there;  he  disposed  of  the  comptroller's  responsi- 
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bility;  he  said  ^^not  voting."  Of  this  conduct  news- 
papers carried  the  following  comment  by  the  Institute 
for  Public  Service: 

"The  comptroller's  role  in  the  passage  of  bus  franchises 
is  at  bottom  a  greater  menace  to  public  welfare  than  either 
the  mayor's  denial  of  the  public  hearing  which  the  law 
makes  mandatory  or  the  board  of  estimate's  voting  away 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  tens  of  millions  of 
transfers. 

"Both  charter  and  tradition  picture  the  city's  chief 
financial  officer  as  the  watch  dog  of  policies  and  publicity 
as  well  as  of  nickels.  Yet  on  the  most  controversial  issue 
in  the  Walker  administration  not  a  word  came  from  the 
comptroller  at  the  board  of  estimate  or  to  the  public  in 
advance  to  show  what  the  financial  and  service  alternatives 
were  to  those  franchises  which  have  been  treated  as  political 
plums.  .  .  . 

"Had  the  facts  about  transfers  in  Brooklyn  been  stated 
by  the  comptroller  President  Byrne  would  have  thought  of 
bus  riders'  inconvenience  and  expense  rather  than  of  the 
mayor's  secret  pleadings. 

"Never  before  has  a  city  comptroller  been  willing  to 
accept  the  position  of  privately  and  publicly  opposing  and 
then  repeatedly  being  recorded  as  not  voting  or  as  voting  no 
without  asking  the  public  to  see  his  facts. 

"The  tradition  of  that  office  is  (supplanting  the  Tweed 
conception  of  a  comptroller)  that  a  comptroller  feeling  as 
the  present  comptroller  is  known  to  have  felt  would  have 
said  last  Thursday:  'Mr.  Mayor,  we  can't  jam  these  bus 
franchises  through  without  even  the  newspaper  men  realiz- 
ing what  we  are  about.  Section  74  of  the  city  charter 
says  of  franchises  that  a  public  hearing  shall  be  held  and 
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that  citizens  skull  be  entitled  to  appear  and  be  heard.  We 
have  called  the  hearing  but  we  are  not  letting  any  one  be 
heard.  This  is  not  only  unworthy  but  illegal.  If  necessary 
I  myself  shall  take  legal  steps  to  prevent  our  flouting  the 
public  this  way  and  raising  public  doubt  as  to  the  good 
faith  of  this  board.' " 

Tammany  Hall  owned  Tweed's  comptroller.  Tam- 
many Hall  merely  kept  the  comptroller  of  1927  from 
embarrassing  it  by  aggressively  educating  the  public. 

A  Comptroller  Controlled 

The  city  comptroller  of  1928,  a  protege  of  AI  Smith 
nominated  in  1925  to  reassure  the  public  that  Al  Smith 
would  be  watching  Jimmie  Walker,  furnished  other 
up-to-the-minute  illustrations  of  what  happens  when  a 
lamb  whose  fleece  is  as  white  as  snow  is  put  into  the 
Tammany  corral. 

General  Charles  W.  Berry  is  the  illustrator.  He  is 
by  profession  a  doctor  who  specializes  in  children's 
diseases.  He  was  picked  for  the  comptrollership  be- 
cause he  was  not  suspected  of  political  interests,  al- 
though he  had  been  politician  enough  to  be  selected  by 
Governor  Sulzer  as  aid  in  19 13  and  to  be  retained  by 
Sulzer's  successor.  He  was  not  outraged  by  the  treat- 
ment of  Sulzer.  He  was  made  adjutant  general  of  the 
state  by  Governor  Smith  in  19 19  after  having  seen 
service  with  the  national  gxiard  in  France  during  the 
World  War.  He  won  the  1925  primaries  without  the 
support  of  the  Brooklyn  wing  of  Tammany  Hall. 

Comptroller  Berry  started  in  1926  with  all  the  pres- 
tige of  advertised  idealism.    He  was  '^Smith's  man." 
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He  was  lOO  per  cent  honest.  He  was  the  Smith  kind 
of  political  idealist.  He  had  no  ambition  but  to  serve 
the  public  and  add  to  Smith's  halo.  No  breath  of 
scandal  had  ever  publicly  wafted  its  way  toward  him. 
He  had  more  power  over  spending  than  any  other 
elected  official  except  the  comptroller  general  of  the 
United  States.  He  had  sweeping  charter  powers.  He 
had  unlimited  public  backing.  No  man  was  ever 
elected  to  public  office  in  New  York  of  whom  friend 
and  foe  expected  more  or  was  willing  to  believe  more, 
unless  possibly  John  Purroy  Mitchel  as  mayor  in  19 13. 
Yet  he,  until  August,  1928,  had  done  exactly  what  a 
simon  pure  Tammany  comptroller  would  have  done, 
except  withhold  protests  against  prodigality  and  prom- 
ises of  economy. 

He  named  sin^on  pure  Tammany  men  as  deputies 
and  assistant  deputies.  He  gave  out  Tammany  dic- 
tated sinecures.  He  brought  no  new  blood  from  the 
financial  wizards  of  Wall  Street.  He  frowned  on  pro- 
posals to  reform  the  accounting  and  auditing  methods 
that  had  permitted  dust  to  accumulate  under  the 
municipal  sofa  in  Hylan's  eight  years.  He  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  suggestions  that  he  make  his  department 
reporting  more  intelligible  to  the  public.  He  placed 
over  his  army  of  employees  a  first  deputy  who  had  not 
only  proved  his  value  to  Tammany  Hall  over  many 
years  but  was  ^ ^walking  delegate"  and  editor  for  the 
Civic  Forum,  an  amalgamation  of  unions  among  city 
employees. 

Instead  of  extending  inspections  and  audits  he  let 
them  lose  ground. 
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Instead  of  using  the  great  charter  powers  of  his 
office  to  require  waste-preventing  inforraation  from  all 
spenders  of  public  money  and  all  bosses  of  public  em- 
ployees he  tried  to  keep  this  power  from  the  public 
eye.  He  reiterated  the  limitations  of  the  charter  in- 
stead of  their  permissions  and  mandates  to  him.  He 
let  contractors  and  payroll  boosters  ^^get  away  with 
murder"  on  the  plea  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  re- 
fuse payment  where  contracts  were  legal  unless  he 
suspected  fraud.  In  fact,  he  tried  to  make  the  public 
believe  that  the  charter  said  fraud  must  be  proved 
before  he  could  hold  up  a  payment,  whereas  the  charter 
says  he  may  not  hold  up  payments  "except  where  neces- 
sary to  prevent  fraud." 

Every  extortionate  contract,  every  scandal  contract 
of  his  term  had  to  have  his  approval  before  it  became 
legal.  When  a  private  company  secured  a  contract 
for  removing  rubbish  at  3,800  per  cent  above  the  pre- 
war rate  it  was  with  Comptroller  Berry's  approval. 
When  a  five-year  term  of  237  per  cent  above  the 
annual  contract  just  previous  was  written  into  the 
disposal  contract  it  was  with  Comptroller  Berry's 
approval,  and  his  claim  that  it  would  save  money,  al- 
though the  day  of  his  claim  the  proposed  budget  car- 
ried an  increase  of  $950,000  in  1928  alone  for  this 
contract. 

When  padded  payrolls  ran  for  years,  when  pencil 
records  were  kept  by  the  street  cleaning  warehouses 
and  nxarkets  department  it  was  because  the  comp- 
troller allowed  these  unbusinesslike  practices.  When 
officers  used  public  employees  on  their  own  premises 
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to  paint  houses  or  landscape  gardens  or  joy-ride  fami- 
lies it  was  because  the  comptroller  failed  to  use  his 
powers  to  enforce  records  which  would  prevent  these 
penitentiary  offenses. 

The  bureau  of  municipal  investigations  and  statistics 
was  treated  as  above  shown  though  worse  than  in  the 
eight  years  preceding  the  comptroUership  of  Governor 
Smith's  plenipotentiary. 

The  comptroller  broadcast  his  savings;  he  increased 
saJaries  but  by  cutting  out  employees.  What  he  really 
did  was  to  resist  appointing  employees  provided  un- 
necessarily for  his  department  and  then  to  use  the 
mloney  allowed  for  them  to  increase  the  pay  of  those 
who  remained.  Both  steps  may  have  been  virtues, 
but  it  was  not  what  he  led  the  public  to  believe. 

Despite  numerous  requests  from  business  agencies 
and  others  he  held  back  each  year  the  city's  estimated 
revenues  until  after  the  board  of  estimate  had  acted 
upon  both  the  tentative  and  proposed  budgets.  The 
second  time  he  did  this  was  nine  months  after  he  de- 
clared that  never  again  would  the  city  be  denied  an 
^^honest  budget." 

After  receiving  public  applause  for  his  boldness  in 
advertising  that  the  alleged  budget  of  1927  was  $50,- 
000,000  less  than  the  amount  actually  appropriated 
he  voted  to  understate  the  budget  of  1928  by  over 
$50,000,000.  In  fact,  he  was  the  very  first  to  under- 
state it  by  forecasting  a  new  budget  $20,000,000  larger 
than  the  preceding,  yet  $30,000,000  lower  than  his  own 
figure  for  the  real  earlier  budget. 

The  budget  for  his  own  department  of  finance  failed 
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each  year  to  show  what  other  budgets  are  required  to 
show,  namely,  the  kinds  of  work  and  money  needed  for 
each.  He  insisted  upon  bunching  over  i,ooo  employees 
under  one  grab-bag  heading. 

When  opposing  expenditures  or  policies  his  practice 
was  not  to  inform  the  public,  speak  convincingly  and 
vote  emphatically  but  to  refrain  from  voting.  He 
could  have  stopped  the  bus  franchises  which  he  con- 
sidered against  the  public  good.  He  could  have  pre- 
vented the  $300,000,000  amendment  to  the  debt  limit 
which  he  said  was  unnecessary  and  vicious.  Instead 
his  deputy  reported  "not  voting"  on  the  one  and  he 
himself  urged  the  other  at  a  legislative  hearing  called 
to  hear  his  objections. 

He  could  have  prevented  mandatory  bills  increasing 
city  taxes.  Naturally,  however,  but  none  the  less  ex- 
pensively, he  could  hardly  oppose  political  bills  which 
Governor  Smith  had  decided  to  let  Tammany  Hall 
have. 

When  told  by  the  court  of  appeals  that  he  could  not 
audit  a  board  of  education  allowance  for  extras  on  a 
building  contract  "except  to  prevent  fraud"  he  did  not 
proceed  to  prevent  fraud  but  withdrew  his  effort  to 
protect  the  public.  Yet  he  considered  that  the  bill 
"reeked  with  fraud."  He  took  no  step  to  get  a  revised 
state  law  which  would  permit  him  to  audit  school  bills 
approaching  $200,000,000  a  year.  He  did  not  accept 
the  legislature's  invitation  through  a  committee  on  re- 
trenchment to  suggest  needed  legislation.  Though  the 
committee  met  in  New  York's  city  hall,  and  although 
upstate  comptrollers  traveled  long  distances  to  make 
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suggestions,  he  did  not  step  across  the  street  to  protect 
his  public. 

As  scandals  were  uncovered  he  sought  credit  for  co- 
operating with  the  mayor's  investigator  or  district  at- 
torneys— and  in  one  instance  for  initiating  the  dis- 
closures after  a  two-year  delay — but  he  never  even 
promised  that  he  would  investigate  all  city  and  county 
spending  for  similar  conditions  and  require  methods 
that  would  make  dishonesty  and  waste  too  dangerous 
because  too  probable  of  detection. 

In  a  word,  he  acted  in  1926  to  1928  the  way  Al 
Smith  acted  from  1904  to  19 18  when  surrounded  by 
Tammany  Hall,  he  did  what  pleased  Tammany  Hall 
and  avoided  antagonizing  Tammany  Hall.  The  comp- 
troller, elected  because  he  was  independent  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  was  controlled  by  Tammany  Hall  standards 
and  leaders,  often  privately  protesting  but  publicly 
\4elding  lest  Governor  Smith's  candidacy  for  president 
be  weakened  politically. 

^'Commencemenf'  ig28 

Xew  York's  board  of  estimate  takes  an  academic 
vacation.  It  does  not  meet  summers.  There  is  plenty 
for  it  to  do.  There  is  no  justification  for  a  long  vaca- 
tion except  that  when  it  doesn't  meet  it  can't  find  new 
ways  to  spend. 

At  its  valedictory  session  June  14,  1928,  it  dealt 
with  774  items.  Of  these  57  were  slipped  onto  the 
calendar  with  no  advance  notice,  which  is  without 
excuse  but  ''a  very  present  help''  when  publicity  might 
embarrass. 
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Printed  items  in  434  cases  specified  the  amount  of 
money  involved.  The  total  was  $101,000,000  just  for 
those  items.  Most  of  the  340  other  calendar  items 
also  involved  taxes. 

A  national  convention  was  about  to  meet  and  to  con- 
demn the  corruption  and  extravagance  of  the  national 
party  in  power.  Another  national  convention  had  just 
met  and  condemned  Tammany  corruption  and  waste. 
Waste  was  voted  this  day.  Graft  was  voted  this  day, 
though  honest  legally,  however  dishonest  morally. 
Salaries  were  boosted  as  the  board  had  promised  no 
longer  to  do  between  budget  times.  General  disdain 
for  taxpayers  was  shoA\Ti.  Important  decisions  were 
postponed.  The  newspapers  had  reporters  present, 
twenty  of  them.  Yet  the  public  was  told  almost  noth- 
ing of  the  long  session's  work. 

Even  the  following  exhibition  of  irresponsibility 
when  taxing  the  public  was  not  published. 

A  railroad's  lawyer  demanded  the  hearing  on  his 
client's  interest  which  the  law  granted.  He  persisted 
even  when  the  mayor  told  him  the  board  was  going  to 
vote  against  him  no  matter  what  case  he  presented. 
His  name  is  Edward  W.  McMahon.  His  address  165 
Broadway.  His  client  the  New  York,  Westchester  and 
Boston  Railroad  Company.  He  claimed  the  city  had 
failed  to  take  certain  legally  prescribed  steps  before  it 
would  have  a  right  to  tax  his  road  for  a  costly  bridge. 

He  knew  that  his  chance  to  protect  his  client  de- 
pended not  upon  the  favor  of  the  board  of  estimate 
members  but  upon  the  facts  and  the  law  he  cited.  He 
knew  what  the  members  apparently  forgot,  that  they 
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were  sitting  not  as  politicians  or  as  good  fellows  bu 
as  judges  in  a  proceeding  that  might  go  to  the  appellat 
division  of  the  supreme  court  and  the  court  of  appeals 

At  one  time  the  mayor  alone  was  present  and  h 
wasn't  pretending  to  listen.  Seven  others  came  bad 
only  after  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  transportatioi 
rounded  them  up  and  warned  them  that  their  un 
judicial  conduct  was  prejudicing  the  case  of  theii 
clientj  the  public,  in  an  issue  that  was  headed  towarc 
the  appellate  division. 

When  the  flock  of  dreadfully  bored  judges  returnei 
the  mayor,  with  his  back  turned  to  the  speaker,  read 
newspaper,  Aldermanic  President  McKee  sat  with  hi 
heels  rested  higher  than  his  head  on  the  public's  ma 
hogany  desk,  and  others  registered  unspeakable  weari 
ness. 

Without  looking  at  the  legal  record  which  the  lawyei 
made  before  them  and  handed  to  them  they  vote( 
against  his  client. 

Old  Bill  Tweed  never  flouted  decorum  as  did  thesi 
officers  of  1928. 

A  ''Bogie  Man''  Contract 

While  the  country's  press  was  still  echoing  witl 
praises  of  Tammany  Hall's  conduct,  abstemiousness^ 
courtesy  and  refinement  at  the  Houston  convention  an 
emergency  contract  was  let  for  repairing  a  fifty-six- 
year-old  water  dam. 

It   was   a    "cost-plus- 1  o-per-cent"   arrangement, 
small  affair,  probably  not  more  than  $100,000  in  all 

Because  emergent  this  contract  was  let  to  a  selected 
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firm  instead  of  being  let  by  competition.  The  water 
commissioner  acted  without  approval  by  the  board  of 
estimate. 

To  explain  the  emergency  action  stories  were  given 
to  newspapers  which  forecast  a  miniature  Johnstown 
flood  unless  the  old  dam  was  immediately  repaired. 

The  scare  was  published  July  24.  The  contract  was 
let  the  25th.  Nothing  whatever  had  been  done  two 
weeks  later,  except  that  the  World,  strongest  supporter 
of  Al  Smith,  had  investigated  the  emergency  and  re- 
ported the  emergency  bogus,  the  contract  a  scarecrow 
contract  and  the  cost-plus  contractor  a  holdover  from 
the  scandal  days  of  Tammany's  control  in  city  and 
state  spending.    Its  story  is  here  digested: 

Practical  men  say  there  is  no  danger.  The  engineer 
who  declared  the  dam  unsafe  also  said:  "The  structure  has 
stood  for  56  years  and  might  stand  another  half  century. 
Theoretically  and  basically,  however,  it  is  unsafe." 

Whereas  the  water  commissioner  who  let  the  emergency 
contract  claimed  "the  people  up  there  are  scared  out  of 
their  wits  by  this  dam"  the  World  reporter  found  no  people 
up  there  in  the  dam's  path.  Even  the  city's  own  employees 
pooh-poohed  the  idea  of  any  danger  of  the  dam's  breaking 
or  of  loss  of  life  if  it  should  break. 

The  contractor  has  no  office  but  illegally  occupied  desk 
room  in  a  city  office  and  other  desk  room  with  a  trucking 
company.  Its  active  engineer  and  vice  president,  whom  the 
water  commissioner  chose  because  he  was  "one  of  the  city's 
foremost  aqueduct  engineers"  had  water  contracts  in  191 1; 
failed  and  went  bankrupt;  became  involved  in  contract 
graft  scandals  in  1913  and  1914;  was  questioned  more  than 
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a  dozen  times  by  investigating  grand  juries  but  no  criminal 
charges  were  brought  against  him. 

Old  Bill  Tweed  would  not  have  risked  the  presi- 
dency on  such  a  flimsy  tale,  so  easily  exposed. 

In  this  case,  as  usual,  the  comptroller  stood  and  de- 
livered without  trying  to  protect  the  public  by  using 
his  power  of  investigation.  He  told  the  World  that 
"it  was  represented  to  him  as  a  situation  involving 
danger  to  life  and  property  and  in  view  of  those  repre- 
sentations he  would  not  think  of  delaying  the  work  in 
any  way." 

Only  eternal  vigilance  keeps  Tammany  Hall  con- 
tractors and  city  officials  from  risking  bogie  man  con- 
tracts every  week  on  various  pleas  about  the  water 
supply.  The  eternal  vigilance  is  not  furnished  by  Tam- 
many's elected  officers  or  by  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  its  philanthropic  society  or  by  devotees  of  the 
so-called  New  Tammany  and  Al  Smith's  immunity  to 
Tammany  vampiring. 

Tammany  Disowns  Queens 

Upon  his  return  from  the  Houston  convention  via 
five  other  weeks  at  Hollyivood,  Hearst's  ranch,  San 
Francisco  and  Banff,  Mayor  Walker  said  August  5, 
1928: 

"No  one  connected  with  Tammany  has  been  accused  of 
complicity  in  any  sewer  graft.  The  accused  were  all 
Queens  borough  officials  and  were  independent  politically 
of  Tammany  Hall." 
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Except,  the  record  says,  that  Tammany  Hall  gave 
the  Queens  independents  millions  to  waste  and  graft, 
shielded  them  from  proper  audit  and  inspection  by  the 
Tammany  comptroller  and  proudly  claimed  them  as 
Tammany  allies  until  they  sided  with  Hylan  against 
Tammany  in  the  primaries  of  1925. 

Except  again,  that  the  independence  is  fictitious.  In 
July,  1928,  after  admitting  disgraceful  conditions  in 
the  markets  department  and  after  pledging  reforms, 
the  mayor  gave  the  markets  commissionership  to 
Queens  politicians.  The  new  commissioner  left  the 
Manhattan  graft  machine  intact  and  undid  several  cor- 
rective measures  which  frightened  Tammanyites  had 
taken.  Queens  is  no  more  independent  than  any  Man- 
hattan district.  The  mayor's  alibi  was  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  fool  the  distant  public. 

As  told  earlier  it  was  not  Mayor  Walker  and  not 
Tammany  Hall,  but  a  lawyer  for  small  victims  of  over- 
taxation who  opened  up  the  Queens  sewer  scandal. 
It  was  not  Tammany  but  a  Queens  Republican  who 
forced  an  investigation  by  Governor  Smith. 

Tammany  HalVs  Campaign  Policy 

Partisans,  poets,  paregyrists,  and  others  auto-intoxi- 
cated by  the  gratitude  that  is  a  lively  sense  of  favors 
to  come  saw  Al  Smith's  Tammany  Hall  in  1928  giving 
up  seasoned  habits  and  abandoning  its  own  destiny  for 
the  sake  of  electing  one  of  its  own  boys  president  of 
the  United  States. 

It  was  widely  pictured  as  curbing  its  appetite  and 
correcting  its  habits  as  well  as  toning  up  its  manners 
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and  its  speech  at  home  as  well  as  at  the  nominating 
convention. 

The  foregoing  partial  record  of  its  conduct  on  the 
eve  of  the  presidential  campaign  of  1928  proves  that 
it  was  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary  its 
own  members  expressed  concern  because  it  was  "get- 
ting away  with  murder." 

Tammany  Hall  in  1928  was  not  sacrificing  its  appe- 
tite to  its  pride  in  Al  Smith  or  its  material  present  and 
future  at  home  for  the  immaterial  joys  of  reflected 
prestige  away  fromi  home. 

The  cold  impartial  truth  is  that  for  Tammany  Hall 
to  exercise  self-restraint  and  self-denial  would  be 
suicide.  Any  denying  or  restraining  must  be  done  by 
the  public. 

Tammany  Hall  was  observing  "outward  decency." 
It  was  unusually  sensitive  to  public  criticism.  Had 
the  public  been  better  informed  Tammany  Hall  would 
still  further  have  adjusted  its  conduct  so  as  to  "look 
pretty."  In  glaring  light  Tammany  Hall  after  the 
non^ination  of  Al  Smith  was  eager  to  appear  at  its 
best  and  to  keep  its  worst  out  of  sight.  Yet  despite 
this  eagerness  its  mayor  went  straight  from  the  Hous- 
ton convention  to  visit  the  same  William  R.  Hearst, 
for  defying  and  anathematizing  whom  Al  Smith  gained 
momentum  for  his  reputation  as  an  idealist  in  pplitics. 
Appetite  ran  away  with  discretion. 

''Tiger  Talons'' 

Following  the  Houston  convention  of  1928  Mayor 
Walker  visited  at  Hollywood.    He  addressed  moving 
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picture  magnates.  After  recalling  rumors  that  movie 
leaders  had  been  quoted  as  favoring  Smith's  opponent 
and  planning  to  use  movies  for  that  opponent,  Mayor 
Walker  warned  his  hosts.    In  effect  he  said: 

^^Unless  you  want  Sunday  closing  laws  passed  by 
the  big  cities  where  the  Democratic  party  is  in  control 
you  would  better  not  use  the  movies  against  Smith. 
A  word  to  the  wise  ought  to  be  sufficient." 

The  next  day  the  Republican  spokesman  dismissed 
this  threat  with  the  words,  "only  Tiger  talons." 

In  other  words  Mayor  Walker  admitted  to  a  nation, 
for  his  words  were  telegraphed  everywhere,  that  to 
punish  a  few  film  managers  Tammany  Hall  in  New 
York  and  its  kin  elsewhere  would  shut  twenty-five 
million  working  people  a  Sunday  from  movie  recrea- 
tion and  education  if  they  could.  At  least  they  would 
use  the  threat  to  the  limit. 

If  Tammanyism  would  make  such  a  move  with  the 
nation  listening  in,  what  must  it  everywhere  be  doing 
when  only  possible  profiteers  are  seeing  and  hearing! 

The  way  Tammany — and  the  rest  of  us — make  a 
virtue  of  necessity  is  illustrated  by  Mayor  Walker's 
denial  that  Tammany  is  at  all  responsible  for  street 
cleaning  graft.  His  plausible  argument  to  50,000,000 
voters  ran  thus  August  6,  1928: 

"Men  who  obtained  their  posts  in  nonpolitical  fashion, 
through  competitive  examinations,  stole  money  from  the 
city.  They  were  investigated  and  exposed  by  a  Tammany 
administration,  and  were  prosecuted  and  sent  to  prison 
by  Tammany  district  attorneys  and  Tammany  judges.    Cer- 
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tainly  any  one  who  tries  to  blame  Tammany  for  the  street 
cleaning  scandals  must  be  woefully  ignorant  of  the  facts." 

Like  most  Tammany  statements  this  one  is  so  near 
the  truth,  so  far  as  it  goes,  that  it  carries  conviction. 
Readers  are  almost  keen  to  blame  competitive  examina- 
tions for  graft.  It  leaves  out  other  truths  which  the 
nation  needs:  The  street  cleaning  graft  thrived  under 
a  Tammany  commissioner  and  its  wholesale  waste  was 
financed  by  a  Tammany  board  of  estimate  over  two 
years  after  Mayor  Walker's  commissioner  of  accounts 
reported  that  it  was  a  cancerous  growth  encouraged 
by  bad  supervision  and  inadequate  audit. 

It  was  not  until  the  public  was  ready  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  street  cleaning  scandals  confessed  by  one 
criminal  to  the  World  that  Tammany  started  the  city- 
wide  study  which  up  to  August  isth  had  yielded  almost 
nothing  against  the  higher-ups  whose  cooperation  was 
necessary  to  such  systematic  city-wide  thievery. 
There's  no  such  animal  as  flagrant  graft  on  taxpayers 
unknown  to  Tammany  Hall  leaders;  that's  one  thing 
they  make  it  their  business  to  know  about. 

Whether  higher-ups  shared  in  or  winked  at  city-wide 
or  begged  to  be  excused  from  seeing  and  smelling  it, 
the  public's  penalties  were  the  same.  The  mayor  made 
no  move  to  insure  more  wakeful  higher-ups.  Politi- 
cal wiseacres  said  he  dared  not  remove  a  commissioner 
who  had  wittingly  or  blindly  chaperoned  such  hoary 
colossal  graft,  including  the  vacuum  cleaner  attempted- 
extortion  earlier  described. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

WHAT  TAMMANY  HALL  MEANS   TO  AMERICA 

The  foregoing  record  of  Al  Smith's  Tammany  Hall's 
recent  vampiring  shows  that  as  the  leopard  does  not 
change  its  spots  so  the  tiger  does  not  change  its  claws 
or  the  champion  political  vampire  her  winning  deadly 
ways.  Only  an  entire  misunderstanding  of  what  Tam- 
many Hall  is  can  arouse  hope  that  Al  Smith  has  con- 
verted the  tiger  of  it  into  a  New  Tammany  mouser 
that  puts  public  service  before  private  profit. 

To  the  extent  that  Tammany  Hall  is  of  interest  to 
supporters  and  opposers  of  Al  Smith  for  president  it 
is  also  of  interest  to  remember  that  although  it  belongs 
to  New  York  its  spirit  is  universal. 

For  every  anti-social  act  of  Tammany  Hall  it  would 
be  easy  to  find  duplicates  in  the  Republican  party  and 
the  K.K.K.,  in  prohibition  enforcement  by  men  and 
census  taking  by  women.  Unfortunately  its  social  serv- 
ice legislation  is  not  so  often  duplicated. 

The  evil  it  has  done  to  New  York  others  have  done 
to  rural  counties,  small  cities,  universities,  private  busi- 
ness, philanthropic  societies  and  even  churches. 

This  inner  evil  soul  which  we  mean  by  Tammanyism 
is  no  monopoly  of  Tammany  Hall.  It  is  wherever  man 
is.  It  is  sure  to  be  wherever  politics  is.  Whether  it 
is  fat  or  lean  depends  upon  what  society  lets  it  do. 
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America  cannot  afford  to  underestimate  the  menace  of 
it  wherever  there  is  representative  government. 

Had  Tammanyism  been  confined  to  its  New  York 
embodiment  the  nation's  oil  reserves  would  not  have 
been  fraudulently  leased  to  Doheny  and  Sinclair;  fed- 
eral funds  for  veterans  would  not  have  been  stolen;  the 
"Ohio  gang"  would  not  have  shamed  the  nation;  the 
mayor  of  Indianapolis  would  not  have  been  sent  to 
jail;  an  able  secretary  of  state  and  university  dean 
would  not  have  been  convicted  of  having  falsified  ex- 
pense accounts,  forged  signatures,  padded  payrolls  and 
otherwise  defrauded  her  state;  and  New  York's  state 
comptroller  would  not  have  found  a  higher  percentage 
of  defalcation  and  waste  in  towns  and  villages  than 
the  Tammany  Hall  of  1928  could,  if  it  would,  "get 
away  with"  in  New  York  City. 

Tammany  Hall  is  a  meter;  it  shows  how  little  or 
how  much  attention  its  public  is  paying  to  public  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  shadow  of  public  neglect.  It  is  the 
plant  life  that  grows  to  the  high  water  line  of  ocean 
beaches.  It  is  the  weed  that  stops  at  the  edge  of  the 
farmer's  cultivation.  It  is  the  beard  that  grows  when 
men  fail  to  shave.  It  is  the  crow  that  is  scarce  or 
numerous  according  to  the  grain  which  society  fails 
to  protect  by  vigilance  and  scarecrows.  It  is  the  fly 
that  only  cleaning  and  screening  will  keep  from 
kitchen  food.  It  is  the  mice  of  the  adage  "When  the 
cat's  away  the  mice  will  play."  It  is  the  complement 
of  citizen  watchfulness  respecting  the  use  of  public 
tax  dollars  and  public  powers.    It  is  the  echo  of  "Let 
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George  do  it."  It  is  an  incubator  and  promoter  of 
parasitism. 

Tammany  Hall  is  a  mold  for  society  like  the  molds 
which  the  dentist  uses  when  taking  impressions  for 
false  teeth.  If  society  does  not  bite,  Tammany  Hall 
will  show  no  impression.  To  the  extent  that  society 
does  bite,  Tammany  Hall  will  present  itself  in  a  light 
which  the  public  will  approve. 

Tammany  Hall  in  complete  control  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment ousted  its  investigating  governor,  summarily 
stopped  ^^government  by  investigation"  and  produced 
its  ^^predatory"  Al  Smith  of  19 13.  Tammany  Hall 
with  its  governor  flanked  by  assembly  and  senate  ma- 
jorities against  it  pursued  government  by  investigation 
and  produced  its  '^socially  minded"  Al  Smith  of  1928. 

When  possessing  all  city  offices  Tammany  Hall  re- 
forms nothing  on  its  own  initiative.  It  champions  re- 
forms when  at  war  within  itself,  when  out  of  office 
entirely,  when  dividing  government  control  with  anti- 
Tammany  and  when  citizens  incontrovertibly  blazon 
the  truth  about  Tammany  acts. 

So  far  as  citizens  do  not  watch  their  tax  dollars 
Tammany  Hall  helps  itself.  When  citizens  look  on  or 
arrange  for  public  records  to  look  on,  Tammany  Hall 
watches  its  step,  avoids  the  penal  code  and  reaps  public 
applause  for  taking  progressive  steps. 

Like  migratory  birds,  Tammanyism  follows  the  food 
supply. 

When  civil  service  reserves  public  jobs  for  those 
who  pass  examinations  Tammanyism  stops  bothering 
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with  those  who  do  not  pass  and  flits  to  those  on  the 
eligible  list. 

When  civil  service  requires  that  one  of  the  three 
highest  on  the  eligible  list  be  given  the  next  post  Tam- 
many recognizes  a  slight  chance  for  influence  and 
interferes  if  the  stake  is  worth  while. 

Where  civil  service  permits  commissioners  to  sus- 
pend the  merit  system  '^for  reasons  of  public  welfare" 
Tammanyism  manufactures  reasons  of  public  welfare 
as  fast  as  antiques  for  Americans  are  turned  out  by 
enterprising  foreigners. 

To  an  aroused  public  Tammany  Hall  presents  an 
Edward  M.  Shepard,  scholarly,  strong,  incorruptible. 
To  a  dozing  public  it  presents  a  Van  Wyck,  pliant,  cor- 
ruptible and  corrupting. 

No  time  is  lost  by  Tammany  Hall  in  crying  over 
spilt  milk,  resuscitating  lost  causes,  barking  up  wrong 
trees  or  cultivating  barren  soils.  It  works  where  there 
is  profit  in  working.  Experience  teaches  it  that  there 
is  profit  for  it  wherever  the  public  is  careless  or  un- 
informed about  public  business.  When  public  looking 
leaves  off  Tammany's  predatory  activity  begins. 

How  New  York  Tammanyism  Differs 

Tammanyism  in  New  York  is  like  Tammanyism 
anywhere  else  but  more  so.  It  is  larger.  It  is  richer. 
It  has  more  sources  of  revenue.  It  is  older.  It  is 
bolder.  It  has  more  affiliations  that  bribe  and  paralyze 
the  forces  of  righteousness  and  uplift.  It  is  more  ver- 
satile. It  uses  specialists  in  exploiting  to  the  public's 
limit  of  endurance. 
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Tammanyism  in  New  York  has  more  to  offer,  there- 
fore it  recruits  faster  and  miseducates  in  more  subtle 
ways.  It  can  intimidate  more  and  bribe  more  without 
running  into  the  penal  law. 

Tammanyism  menaces  democracy  not  so  much  be- 
cause of  its  unlawful  corruption  as  because  of  the 
lawful  corruption  which  its  appetite,  its  promises,  its 
examples  of  success  and  its  methods  can  spread  in  the 
body  politic.  Its  wasting  is  worse  than  its  stealing. 
Its  not  studying  is  worse  than  its  deceiving.  Its  not 
planning  is  worse  than  its  obstructing.  The  crooked 
thinking  it  grafts  onto  public  opinion  and  youthful 
aspiration  is  infinitely  more  costly  than  the  dollar 
grafting  it  chaperones. 

Tammanyism's  miseducation  is  worse  than  its 
neglect  of  schools  because  its  glorification  of  private 
favor  at  public  expense  works  upon  private  and  public 
morals  the  way  meningitis  paralyzes  the  spine  and 
tuberculosis  deadens  the  lungs. 

Tammanyism  is  a  menace  to  democracy  because  it 
teaches  that  pull  is  better  than  push  and  that  influence 
is  more  useful  than  ability.  It  is  demoralizing  because 
it  breeds  wholesale  the  grafting  spirit  that  wants  profit 
without  earning  and  because  it  is  incapable  of  moral 
indignation  over  misgovernment  except  when  it  is  out 
of  power.  Tammany  Hall  pooh-poohed  the  Rosenthal 
murder  in  19 13  as  the  kind  of  thing  that's  bound  to 
happen  in  any  great  city.  The  only  indignation  pub- 
licly expressed  was  that  a  police  captain  should  have 
been  willing  to  eat  with  the  gambler  on  whom  he 
grafted.     It   sounded   like   moral    indignation   when 
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Mayor  Walker  told  sixty  marshals  of  his  appointing 
that  "not  one  breath  of  scandal,  not  one  taint  of  graft 
will  touch  my  administration."  But  sixty  marshals 
and  six  million  readers  of  daily  papers  knew  that  it 
was  rhetoric  and  not  moral  indigjiation  to  which  they 
were  listening. 

Tammanyism's  worst  outright  stealing  is  its  stealing 
of  credit  for  community  progress  and  its  disclaiming 
discredit  for  blocking  progress,  its  absorbing  credit 
for  benevolence  while  dodging  discredit  for  malefac- 
tions. It  takes  all  the  credit  that  the  public  allows  it 
to  take.  Admitting  that  this  is  entirely  natural  does 
not  change  the  fact  that  it  is  also  entirely  natural  for 
society  to  fear  the  penalties  of  it. 

Tammanyism's  Costly  Charity 

Tammanyism  everjrvvhere  as  in  New  York  does  give 
coal  and  food  to  the  poor,  very  little  food  and  coal 
to  very  few  poor.  Credit  for  this  humane  service 
should  not  be  begrudged  it.  But  it  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  steal  credit  from  nonpolitical  agencies  which 
give  vastly  more  aid  to  vastly  more  poor  without  crip- 
pling the  poor's  ability  to  buy  their  own  necessities. 
Nor  should  it  be  permitted  to  escape  discredit  for 
wholesale  organized  stealing  of  coal  and  food  by  short 
weights  and  measures  which  continue  in  no  American 
city  without  Tammanyism's  neglect  and  pioneering. 

Again  American  communities  are  bound  to  go  for- 
ward despite  Tammanyism.  They  are  determined  to 
have  more  and  better  improvements.  They  are  willing 
to  spend  money.    The  more  money  they  spend  and  the 
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less  they  watch  their  spending  the  more  opportunity- 
there  is  for  Tammany  ism.  Thus  it  comes  that  Tam- 
manyism  everywhere  is  strong  for  the  material  progress 
that  calls  for  big  public  spending,  for  private  contracts 
requiring  public  supervision,  and  for  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  people  on  public  payrolls. 

Tammanyism  Steals  Credit 

Letting  Tammanyism  appropriate  credit  for  ad- 
vances that  it  opposed  has  cost  vastly  more  than  Tweed 
ever  stole.  Tammany  Hall  opposed  the  Erie  Canal 
and  fought  its  creator.  A  century  later  it  claimed 
credit  for  both  the  canal  and  for  De  Witt  Clinton.  To- 
day Tammany  Hall  claims  credit  for  Central  Park  and 
for  leadership  in  bringing  about  the  greater  city,  al- 
though both  of  these  were  due  to  Andrew  H.  Green, 
exposer  of  Tammany  Hall  corruption  in  Tweed's  time. 

During  two  Hylan  administrations  Tammany  Hall 
did  its  utmost  to  prevent  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
uniting  upon  "a  port  authority"  to  fit  the  port  of  New 
York  for  its  part  in  American  commerce.  One  of  its 
own  leaders,  Thomas  E.  Rush,  in  The  Port  of  New 
York,  said  Tammany  statesmanship  never  saw  New 
York's  opportunties  and  obligations  as  a  port.  Yet 
very  soon  Tammany  Hall  will  be  claiming  credit  for 
port  improvement. 

Without  knowing  against  whose  account  credit  and 
discredit  should  be  entered  in  its  book  of  political 
progress  society  can  be  as  easily  exploited  as  a  modern 
storekeeper  who  lets  his  customers  and  creditors  decide 
what  they  owe  him  and  what  he  owes  them. 
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Wherever  Tammanyism  is  permitted  to  appropriate 
credit  that  does  not  belong  to  it  Democracy  will  find 
that  Tammanyism  is  disclaiming  discredit  that  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  dodge. 

Tammany  Hall  fought  the  subway  contracts  until 
something  happened — critics  said  graft — ^which  swung 
its  mayor  against  its  pledges  and  his.  It  fought  re- 
organization of  the  health  department.  It  fought 
school  reform,  police  reform,  election  reform,  tenement 
house  reform,  civil  service  reform,  clean  streets,  crime 
reforms  and  court  reforms. 

It  blocked  desperately  needed  railroad  facilities  un- 
til arrangements  were  made  for  its  leaders  to  profit 
from  contracts  to  build  those  facilities. 

America  cannot  safely  forget  that  New  York  City 
owes  its  charter  reforms,  accounting  reforms,  budget 
reforms,  school  reforms,  fire  prevention,  municipal  ref- 
erence library,  municipal  markets,  highway  reforms, 
juvenile  court,  probation  officers,  public  baths,  comfort 
stations,  milk  stations,  night  court,  domestic  court,  po- 
lice school,  etc.,  etc.,  to  aggressive  campaigns  by  civic 
agencies. 

This  fact  in  itself  is  no  indictment  of  Tammany  Hall 
because  it  is  true  of  other  political  organizations  every- 
where that  they  respond  to  rather  than  create  public 
sentiment.  It  is  merely  another  reminder  that  what 
Tammanyism  is  able  to  do  for  itself  and  the  way  it  does 
for  itself  depends  upon  what  citizens  demand  shall  be 
done  for  the  whole  public. 

Because  it  is  a  register  of  popular  interest,  because 
it  points  the  finger  the  way  the  crowd  is  going,  Tam- 
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manyism  is  not  radical.  Not  until  traitors  become  nu- 
merous does  it  confess  treason.  It  does  not  invent  is- 
sues. It  recognizes  them.  Its  statesmanship  is  the 
kind  which  the  father  described  when  the  small  boy 
asked  him  what  a  statesman  was:  "A  statesman,  my 
boy,  is  a  man  who  finds  out  which  way  the  crowd  is 
going  and  then  gets  out  in  front  and  yells  like  blazes." 

Tammanyism  Yields  Only  to  Fact  Finding 

Tammany  Halls  will  nowhere  be  for  factfinding  ex- 
cept against  opponents  and  against  insiders  like  Gov- 
ernor Sulzer  in  19 13,  whose  factfinding  menaced  Tam- 
many waste  and  graft,  or  like  School  Architect  Gom- 
pert  in  1927,  whose  $25,000  a  year  and  huge  building 
program  made  Tammany  mouths  water.  The  same  is 
true  outside  New  York  because  Tammanyism  profi- 
teers on  inside  knowledge  and  on  public  ignorance  of 
what  government  is  doing. 

Tammanyism  is  a  chameleon,  the  best  adapter  to 
environment  the  country  knows.  It  ingratiated  itself 
at  the  Houston  convention.  It  was  the  one  delegate 
there  that  wanted  everybody  else  to  be  pleased  first. 
It  knew  no  mystery.  It  had  no  secrets.  It  controlled 
nobody.  It  deferred  to  all.  It  was  happy  to  let  the 
rest  of  the  convention  have  its  way  so  long  as  Tam- 
many's candidate  was  nominated. 

Tammanyism  never  sleeps.  It  dozes  sometimes  from 
overeating  but  it  never  leaves  the  job.  It  is  never 
whipped.  It  may  loan  the  pennant  but  never  says 
good-by  to  it.  That  is  the  one  virtue  that  society 
should  copy  from  Tammanyism. 


334         AL  SMITH'S  TAMMANY  HALL 

Like  the  tiger  after  which  it  is  named,  it  is  tame 
when  on  show;  will  take  all  the  rope  allowed;  is  fero- 
cious when  the  trainer  is  scared;  grows  ravenous  when 
it  tastes  the  blood  of  a  profit. 

However  named  locally,  Tammanyism  is  a  force  to 
be  used  and  not  followed;  to  be  held  in  leash  and  not 
given  freedom;  to  be  doubted  and  not  licensed;  to  be 
fought  with  facts,  however  much  or  little  it  is  fought 
with  political  organization. 

Al  Smith  reformed  because  away  from  his  Tam- 
many Hall,  surrounded  by  anti-Tammany  legislators 
and  responsible  to  anti-Tammany  voters,  is  a  reality 
that  promises  much  for  democracy  everywhere. 

Tammanyism  reformed  by  Al  Smith  is  a  myth  and 
a  myth  of  mighty  menace  to  municipal  management 
everjrwhere. 

THE  END 
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Accounting,  see  Wastes  and  Topics; 
55,  59,  77,  290,  312,  331. 

Accounts,  Commissioner  of,  66,  79, 
132,    190,   191,  288,   291. 

Ahearn,  John  F.,  63,   65,  67 ^   119. 

Aldermen;  boodle,  22;  2y,  36,  136, 
226,   289. 

Altman's   assessment,   251. 

Americanism   100%,  4. 

Architect,    school,    262-268. 

Art  Commission,   292. 

Ash  removal,  90. 

Assessment  favors,  18,  185,  243,  249, 
280,  286,  297;  see  Special  assess- 
ments. 

Audit,  312,  313,  315;  see  Accounts, 
Comptroller. 

Bar    Association,    38,    92,    108,    211, 

223,  259. 
Baths,  free,  84,    192. 
Beard,   Chas.  A.,   9. 
Becker,   Police   Captain,    112,   265. 
Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  26. 
Bermel,   Joseph,    65. 
Berry,    Gen.    Chas.    W.,   291,    311. 
Bonding  companies,    183. 
Boodlers,    21,    27',    see    Aldermen. 
Boro   wastes,    48,    63,    65,    115,    119, 

192,   287,   305. 
Borrowing  power,  52,  196. 
Bowery,    i. 

Brannan,  Dr.  John  W.,   146. 
Browne,   Stewart,    153,    160,  272, 
Bruere,   Henry,   58. 
Bryan,  Wm.   J.,    294. 
Budget  director,   157,  204. 
Budget   making,   49,    58,   91,   92,    116, 

122,    133,    137-139,    145,    164,   205, 

217,  226,   229,  234,   314,   332. 
Buffalo,   280. 

Bus  franchise,    184,    298,    304. 
Byrne,   President,    305,   310. 

Cartoons,   92,    113. 

Central   Park,   6,  8,  219. 

Charitable   institutions,    90. 

Charity,    Tammany's,    32,    170,    299, 

^,330. 

Charter  revision,   33,  85   f,   127,   313. 

Churchill,   Thomas  W.,    128. 

Citizen,  The,   160. 

Citizens  Com.,  school  pay,  272. 


Citizens  Union,    157. 

Civic  Forum,   312. 

Civil  service,   184,  213,  298,  302,  328. 

Civil  Service  Reform  Assoc.,   275. 

Clark,    Champ,    94. 

Cleveland,  Grover,  8,  29. 

Clinton,    DeWitt,    4,    7,    331. 

Committee  of  70,  29. 

Committee  on   Survey   and  Plan,   217. 

Comptroller,   89,    139,    165,    197,   229, 

^33,  237,  264,  291,  309,  311. 
Condemnation  extortion,  78,  257,  298. 
Connolly,  Maurice  E.,  see  Sewer,  301. 
Consolidation,    boros,    33. 
Consolidation,    depts.,    293. 
Constitutional    convention,    118. 
Contract    wastes,     53,    72,    2^2^    313, 

319. 
Convention,  Nat'l  Dem.,  4,  9,  11,  72, 

94,   278,   293. 
Copeland,  Royal  S.,  203. 
Corporations,  grafted   on,   76. 
County   committee,   Dem.,    14,    15. 
Corruption,  see  chapters. 
Courthouse  graft,    39. 
Courts,    municipal,    183. 
Craig,    Chas.  L.,    130. 
Crime,   17,    34,   207,   295. 
Croker,    Boss    Richard   A.,    3,    8,    28, 

32,    34,    35. 
Curtis,  C.  H.  K.,  2. 

Day,  Joseph  P.,  258. 

Debt  limit,  see  Borrowing. 

Delaney,    John    H.,    108,    309. 

Denominational  schools,    122. 

Devery,   *'Bill,"   112. 

Dick  Rice  bill,   280. 

Dix,  John  A.,  85. 

Dock  wastes,  50,  51. 

Doheny,    326. 

Dreadful  Decade,  22,  26, 

Edison,    Thomas   A.,   2. 

Election   frauds,    24,    38,    41,    54,   80, 

93,   98,    100,    127. 
Equitable  Bus  Co.,  298,  304. 
Erie  Canal,   331. 
Erie   Railroad,    23. 
Estimate,  Board  of,  see  topics. 
Ettinger,  W.   L.,  276, 
Evening  Post,   308. 
Evening   World,   265. 
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Factfinders,  citizen,  5S  ff,  288,  333. 
Fence  bills,    144,   210. 
Fine  Arts  Commission,    143. 
Fire  hydrants  blocked,   169. 
Five-cent   fare,    136;    see   Subways. 
Foley,    James    A.,    86. 
Ford,  Henry,    106. 
Fornes,   Chas.  V.,   44. 
Fosdick,  Raymond  B.,  81. 
Franchise  bartered,  27. 
Franklin,    Benjamin,    2. 
Frawley,   James   F.,    117. 
Fusion,   119,   126,   130,   139. 

Garage  favoritism,    18. 

Garbage,   36. 

Gary  school  plan,   126,  130. 

Gaynor,    Wm.    J.,    51,    80,    83,    260, 

290. 
General  Motors,   18. 
George,    Henry,    33. 
Gompert,     Wm.     H.,     architect,     262, 

333. 
Grady,   Thomas   F.,   47. 
Graft  wastes,  79,   105,    143,   147,    i57» 

165,   172,   173  ff,  222,  278,  299. 
Grant,  Hugh  J.,   27,  28. 
Graves,  Mark,   257,  286. 
Green,    Andrew    H.,    7,    331. 
Gresser,    Lawrence,    65. 
Grout,   E.    M.,   44- 

Haffen,    Louis    M.,    removed,    65,    72, 

119. 
Hapgood,    Norman,    98. 
Harris,  Dr.  Louis  I.,   157,  204. 
Health  department,   37,   52,    115,    157, 

202. 
Hearst,   Wm.   R.,   46,    133,    257,    294, 

Hell's*  Kitchen,   36. 

Herrick,   Walter   R.,    178,   219. 

Hewitt,  Abram  S.,  8. 

Hibben,    Paxton,   26. 

Higgins,   Frank  W.,   65. 

Higgins,  James  A.,  288,  291. 

Hoffman,  John  T.,    8. 

Hogan,    Patrick,    159. 

Home   rule,    116. 

Honest   Ballot   Assoc,    54. 

''Honest  graft"  defined,  39,  202,  214, 
276. 

Hospital  abuses,    146,    165,    188. 

How   Manhattan  Is  Governed,    66.   ,, 

Hughes,   Chas.   E.,   46,   64,   67. 

Hylan  administration,  128;  all  Tam- 
many, 132;  Tammany  had  jobs, 
Hearst  decided  policies,  133;  in- 
creased subway  evils,  134;  did  not 
economize,  136;  took  backward 
steps,  137;  did  not  study,  139; 
privately  criticized  by  Tammany, 
141;  quarrels,  146;  graft  scandals 
sprouted,  146;  charter  violated,  146; 
chief  mistakes,  147;  ignored  report- 
ing,   148;    school   interference,    150; 


Hylan   (Cont'd) 

contractors  forced  to  increase  bids, 
151;  gas  shut-off  gouge,  152;  cre- 
dit side,  153;  excessive  school  costs, 
153;  policies  continued  by  Tam- 
many,   154,   321. 

Immigrants,   24,   35. 

Impeachment    of    Sulzer,    99. 

Inspectors,    185,  312. 

Institute  for  Public  Service,   125,   193, 

223,    310. 
Insurance  scandals,    114. 
Interstate    Commerce    Commission,    48. 
Investigation,  28,  no,   in,  124,  128. 

Jackson,  Andrew,   8. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,   13. 
Jewish  Social  Service,   296. 
Jones,    S.    W.,    144. 
Judgeships    bought,    35. 

Kane,  James,   93. 
K.   K.    K.,   4,    14,    15,    325. 
Knapp,  Mrs.,  sec'y  of  state,  158. 
Knownothingism,   4. 

Land  waste,  49,   77,  257,   298. 

Laughing-gas  reporting,   163. 

League  of  Nations,  94. 

Legislation,    10. 

Levy,   Aaron  J.,    117. 

Lexow   Committee,    28. 

Lincoln,   Abraham,    2. 

Livingston,    Edward,    8. 

Low,    Seth,    33,    38,    45,    65,    120. 

Madison,    President,    13. 

Magistrates,    54,    168,    183,    208,   212, 

295. 
Mandatory   bills,    143,    145,    185. 
Markets,   115,   166,   321. 
Marshall,    Louis,     106. 
Marshals,    187,    330. 
Mathews,   Franklin,    18. 
Mayor's  com.,  survey  and  plan,  217. 
McAdoo,   Wm.,   295. 
McCall,  E.  E.,   no,   114. 
McCarren,    Senator    Pat,    49. 
McClellan,     George     B.,     8,     45,     58, 

60,   65,    80. 
McCooey,   John   H.,   9,   305. 
McCulloch,    John,    41. 
McKee,  Joseph  V.,  89,  250,  262,  265, 

271,    318. 
McKee,  Ralph,   178. 
McMahon,   Ed.   W.,    317. 
Metz,    Herman    A.,    57,    77. 
Meyer   Committee,    182. 
Milk    graft,    147,    202. 
Minorities,   58,    67,    124. 
Mitchel,   John  Purroy,   58,  66,  312. 
Morgan,   J.   P.,   74. 
Morgenthau,   Henry,    102. 
Moskowitz,  Henry,    98. 
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Municipal    investigation,    bureau,    140, 

291,   314. 
Murphy,    Boss    Chas.    F.,    3,    8,    49, 

55,    65,    80,    94. 
Murphy,    John    J,,     181. 
Museum,  American,  4,  7. 
Music  dummies,    53. 
Myers,   Gustav,    19. 

New   Haven   Railroad,   48. 
New  Tammany,   3,   84,    124,  320. 
N.   Y.   American,   254,    257. 
New   York    City,    see   topics. 

Olvany,   Boss   George   W.,    10,    18. 
O'Shea,    Supt.   Wm.   J.,   279. 

Parkhurst,   Rev.   Chas.   H.,   29. 

Park   wastes,   51. 

Patriotic   History,   4   ff. 

Payroll   wastes,    69,    73,    75,    76,    81, 

159,   165,   184,    193,  203,  222,  22S, 

313. 
Penn,    William,    13. 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  48. 
Perjury,   official,    138,   228,    304, 
Phillips,   sewer   pipe   king,    302. 
Plunkett,    Geo.   Washington,    39. 
Police  wastes,   54,   iii,  222,  294,  329. 
Pool   rooms,    28. 
Poor,    abused,    16,    18,    22,    170,    186, 

188,    192. 
Port  authority,   142,    147. 
Port  of  New   York,    331. 
Post,   N.    Y.    Evening,    308. 
Prendergast,   Wm.   A.,   51,    76. 
Pringle,  Henry   F.,  260. 
Prostitution,    houses   of,    28,    32,    38. 
Purdy,  Lawson,   80. 
Pushcart   graft,    149,    166,    186,    188, 

192. 

Queens,  see  Sewer,  285,  286,  300,  320. 

Race  tracks,  98. 

Raines   Law   hotels,    42. 

Recall  by  facts,  64,   65. 

Records,   see  Accounts;    not   accessible, 

184. 
Reform,  32,  36,   126,   128;  see  Fusion. 
Register,  Kings  County,  139,  228,  304. 
Remitted  taxes,   185. 
Reporting,  284. 
Republicans,   24,    119,    1S2,    197,   246, 

259,    267,    301,     321,     323. 
Rice,   James,    303. 
Riis,  Jacob  A.,  2,   18,  29,  32,  37. 
Riordan,  William  L.,  39. 
Ripper  laws,   88,   133,   241. 
Riverside   Drive,    126,   221. 
Romulus,   I. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  29,  38,  41,  65. 
Root,  Elihu,  2,  120. 
Rosenthal,   112,  329. 
Ruppert,  Jacob,  8. 
Rush,  Thos.  E.,  331. 


Salary  wastes,  52,  76,  138,  145,  146, 
184. 

Saloons,   2,   28,    38,   98,   266,  268. 

Schools,  130,  165,  185,  237,  239, 
260,   297,   315. 

School  finance  commission,   281. 

School  survey,  cooperative  and  con- 
structive,   150,   265,  274. 

Sea  beaches,   52. 

Sewer  scandal,   165,  285,   300,  302. 

Seymour,   Governor,   252. 

Shepard,   Edward   M.,    37,    328. 

Shurman,  Jacob  G.,    120. 

Sick  abused,    188. 

Sinclair,   326. 

Smith,  Al,  see  topics,  current  legend, 
1-3;  nomination  trial  1924,  4;  hous- 
ing appeal,  9;  boyhood  influences, 
19-30;  public  posts,  30;  a  credit, 
35;  campaigns  against  reforms,  38; 
to  Albany,  38;  third  election,  46; 
raised  few  moral  issues,  47;  sees 
value  in  minorities,  58;  no  part  in 
reforms  till  governor,  62;  opposed 
correction  of  waste,  84;  majority 
leader,  85  ff;  superior  robot,  84; 
ripper  election  law,  93;  minority 
leader,  97;  speaker,  against  Sulzer, 
97;  for  race  tracks,  98;  for  saloons, 
98;  centralizes  influence,  99;  dropped 
from  slate,  104;  defending  Tammany 
mistakes,  115;  reelected,  117;  in 
constitutional  convention,  121;  "most 
useful  man,"  123;  his  F.  F.  M., 
125;  sheriff,  126;  joined  in  state- 
ment he  disbelieved,  132;  alder  manic 
president,  132;  votes  for  five-cent 
fare,  135;  reform  promises  not  kept, 
136;  backward  steps,  136;  helps 
body  blow  to  salary  standardization, 
138;  mistrusts  Hylan,  backs  him, 
141;  free  to  be  governor,  143; 
passes  over  Tammany,  144;  signs 
Tammany  bills,  145;  silent  on  fence 
bills,  211;  executive  budget,  234; 
signs  school  architect  bill,  267;  used 
as  threat,  276;  his  comptroller  serves 
Tammany,  310  ff,  253,  268,  280, 
293,   314,   321,  334. 

Smoke  nuisance,    183,    299. 

Special  assessment,  297,  244. 

State  investigation,  28,  35,  38,  40, 
65,    150,    182,    327. 

State  wastes,   23,    105,   109,    121,    143. 

Sterne,    Simon,    18. 

Stimson,    Henry   L.,    120. 

Stover,   Chas.    B.,    81. 

Strauss,  Nathan,    8. 

Street  cleaning  graft,  204,  313,  324; 
reforms,  29,   36. 

Strong,  Mayor  W.  L.,  29,   31,  32,  35. 

Study    opposed,    186,    195,    285,    290, 

293. 
Subways,     io8,    134,    197,    199,    244, 
309. 
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Suffrage,  manhood,  4. 

Sullivan,  Timothy  D.,   42,   45,   79. 

Sulzer,   Wm.,    65,    97,    100,    311. 

Sun,   The,   23,   254. 

Sunday,   Billy,  2. 

Supplies   wastes,    53,    72,    74,   79,    81, 

288,   291. 
Tailors   of  Tooley   Street,    200. 

Tammany  Hall,  see  topics;  self-por- 
trait, 3-14;  buildings,  4;  *'rough- 
age,"  6;  opposed  Erie  Canal,  8; 
philanthropist,  8;  social  legislation, 
10;  in  Congress,  11;  patron  saint, 
11;  membership,  14;  organization, 
14;  helps  criminals,  17;  in  libraries, 
18;  disservice,  19;  state  graft,  23; 
Tweed's  "benevolence,"  24;  fights 
reforms,  29;  opposed  to  investiga- 
tion, 32;  theory  of  "honest  graft," 
39;  few  drinking  leaders,  40;  elec- 
tion frauds,  41;  makes  many  re- 
forms, 61;  denies  all  charges,  67; 
discipline,  99;  state  graft,  105; 
stops  inv^tigation,  no;  do'fends 
mistakes,  115;  slogan,  131;  disap- 
proves Hylan,  backs  him,  141;  kills 
fence  bills,  144;  slighted  apparently 
by  Governor  Smith,  142,  144;  given 
bills  it  wanted,  142;  keeps  Hylan 
commissioners  under  Walker,  158; 
taxes  its  victims,  170;  ignores  graft 
charges,  180;  blocks  special  assess- 
ments, 244;  building  underassessed, 
252;  opposed  to  equal  assessments, 
257;  lawyers  foster  condemnation 
gouging,  259;  meddling  with  schools, 
260;  keeps  doors  to  meddling  open, 
283;  favors  useless  reporting,  285; 
does  not  study  survey  and  plan  re- 
port, 294;  out-Tweeds  Tweed,  297 
ff;  protects  smoke  nuisance,  299; 
silent  on  Queens,  301;  1928  cam- 
paign policy,  321;  threat  to  movies, 
323;  spirit  of,  325  ff;  did  not  ini- 
tiate reforms,  332;  menace  if  not 
understood,  334;  yields  only  to  facts, 
334. 

Tammanyism  defined,   8,   325   ff, 

Tammany,   Indian   chief,    12. 

Teachers,  see  Schools,  278'. 


Tenement  evils,  36,  49. 
Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  8. 
Times,  N.   Y.,   10,   24,    100,   255. 
Tracy,    Benj.   F.,    33. 
Tunney,    Gene,    prizefighter,    3. 
Tweed,    Boss  Wm.   M.,   3,   8,   19,   21; 
why  jailed,  22;   297,  299, 

United    Realty    Owners'    Assoc,     153, 

160,  272. 
Untermyer,  Samuel,  8,  255. 

Van  Wyck,  Robt.  C,  8,  33.  35,  37, 
38,   328. 

Wagner,   Robert,   117,   125. 

Waldo,   Rhinelander,    iii. 

Walker,  Mayor,  50  Hogans,  159; 
tardiness,  161;  keeps  problems  wait- 
ing, 162;  false  report  to  Bar,  163, 
222;  understates  budget,  164;  fails 
to  protect  petitioners,  167;  admits 
waste,  graft  and  incapability,  181; 
removes  marshals,  188;  pick-up 
cleaners,  204;  budget  neglect,  233; 
admits  condemnation  gouging,  259; 
meddles  with  schools,  274;  ignores 
reporting,  284;  increases  budget 
data,  290;  doesn't  read  report  of  his 
com.  on  plan  and  survey,  293;  pro- 
tects smoke  nuisance,  299;  jams 
through  bus  franchise,  304;  reads 
newspaper  at  judicial  hearing,  316; 
disowns  Queens  grafters,  320;  thfeat- 
ens  movie  magnates,  32$;  250,  253, 
262,  310. 

Walker,  Wm.  H.,  70. 

Wall  SL  Journal,   55. 

Waring,   Col.   George,   29. 

Washington,   President,   4. 

Wastes,  47  ff;  115,  117,  154,  164, 
189,  216,  299,  300,  324;  see 
Graft,    Payroll. 

Water    wastes,    50,    53,    60,    319. 

West  Side  plan,  127. 

"White  wings,"  ap  ff. 

Wickersham,    Geo.   W.,    120. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  94,  97. 

World,  N.  Y.,   9,    loi,   308,  319,  324. 

World  War,  94. 
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